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Fluor’s Datatron digital computer frees engineers from routine 


computation, permitting full use of their creatwe design talents. 


Its ability to quickly perform intricate calculations without error 
shortens engineering lead time ...assures maximum precision 


and efficiency in completed plants. 
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“7 ewING Can You Call a Man 
— a Failure at Thirty? 


@ When the fortunes of the Nation- 
alist regime in China were fading, in- 


flation stole money values so rapidly Men who think that success is only a matter of “a few years’ 
that the government s paper currency are failures . _. however young they are! 

wasnt worth taking out of the boxes : 

in which the crisp, new notes were How often have you heard some young man in business say, “I'll admit the 
shippe ‘d. Sudde nly, one ente rpr ising job I have now isn’t much but, after all, I’m only in my twenties.” 
person took an interest in the fresh- Or: “Just about every executive in the company I work for is between 
ly printe “ds mone \ and exchanged 45 and 65. I have plenty of time to get ahead.’ 

some hard specie for the paper. He This mistaken idea that success comes automatically with time is easy to 


rippe Te open the strappe <d cases and understand. Promotions do come regularly and effortlessly to young men 
carefully unfolded the lead foil which of promise. But the day arrives, often abruptly, when that promise must 
The lead be fulfilled. Native ability and intelligence can carry a man only to the mid- 
way point in business—beyond that he must prove his capacity to justify 
a position of executive responsibility. That calls for a practical, working 
knowledge of business fundamentals. 


saperrged the paper money. 
he sold at a nice profit: the worth- 
less notes He dumped into a bonfire. 





) 
Paper money is an act of faith, im i | | 
| The time to build that knowledge—to lay a solid groundwork for your 


which inflation can destroy when | future progress—is now... now while time is still on your side. If you fail 
people try to get something for noth- | to recognize that fact, you'll know only struggling, skimping and regret 
ing. If price stabilization can do | when your earning power should be at its height. 


much to impede inflation in 1958, it 
can also prevent a sudden deflation 
ot values. Few burdens are SO pain- 
ful to the back of man as the debt in- 
curred in a boom that must be paid 


FOR THE BUSINESS MAN WHO REFUSES TO STAGNATE 


FF 


on y 










back in a recession. In this month's — the world is half asleep! Men 
“T, lof R ; ” 1 who could be making twice their 
rena O JUSINESS pace )), econ- present salaries are coasting along, 
Omists Edw in b. (,eorge and Robert hoping for promotions but doing noth- 
° ing to bring themselves forcefully t 
Landry forecast only a slight rise in llega zt ; ee 
_ , Z the attention of management. They're 

the price ley e| din Ing L958 and wasting the most fruitful years of their 
a comparatively mild dip in over-all business lives ... throwing away thou- 


sands of dollars they'll never be able 





business activity. to make up 
° ‘ ic }- 


If you want to discover how to start 
+ \ | teve pended } to succeed while you're still young 
cd most every organization has ac- ' | 
' : ' if you want to avoid the heartbreak 
cess, in itS OWn people, to a \ astly of failure in later years—send today for 
greater store of ability, Inge nuity, “Forging Ahead in Business”... one 
| of the most practical and helpful book- 
judgme nt. and human pote ntial than | we py ae * le i Sig ge Na 
“S 4 “ ‘yur > an = Us l l pt rms 


. 


it ever use s. This iS the sound As- personal advancement. You will dis- 


- ’ . °o > > liifieatione oO ‘ 

sumption underlying “The ‘Results | cover what the qualifications of an 

; - executive are in todays competitive 
Approach to Profitable Manage- « market...what you must know to 
ment, which is described in_ this * make $15,000, $20,000 or more a 
: ae rear...what y st do to accu- 
issue by Edward C. Schleh. — year what you must d » accu 

The same principle is true of in- 

dividuals, and its lesson can be ap- 





mulate this knowledge. 

“Forging Ahead in Business’’ was 
written for ambitious men who seri- 
; ; : —— . ously want to get down to bed-rock 
plied by any man interested in ana- — im théir thinking about their busioce: 
ly zing his own qualities. Just a6 2 | future; there’s no charge for the booklet 


% ee because, frankly, we've never been able 

politic: al crisis can develop sudden anne weneiee: in aek & ailinan © deh eee 
° Y ) < ihe « A Ti 

gifts tor le ade rship 1h YON ernment l | ALE ane ae Sm Y aS ae its true value. Some men have found a 


fortune in its pages. If you feel that 
it’s meant for you, simply fill out and 
return this coupon. Your complimentary 
copy will be mailed to you promptly. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


! 

! 
othcials. so can a minor crisis in busi- In Canada: 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario, ‘Canada 
ness management test the capacity Please Mail Me, Without Cest, a Copy of Your 48-Page Book \ 

. . ‘ " 7 e 6éTY a | a | YT “PF 
of the individual, forced to sink FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS 
swim as his own ingenuity and judg- ahi 
ment decide. When middle manage- 
ment 1s pushed into a situation that 
calls for real initiative, it is amazing 


Firm Name 


Business Address 





Position 





how many will strike out for a goal lest 2 
ie, : . . oO Home Address ‘ah a j oe by ao —. 4 
ena acaheve &%. Teuee wilh mee Gy 1 A. sccnentienehnnaiieel a 
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TRANS-FREE CONVEYOR 
Automatic transfer trom live 
line to free accomplished with- 
out physical handling. Some 
installations incorporate ver- 
tical elevators which allow 
all work transfer in unused 
overhead space. 


LIVE ROLLER TRANSFER 


In this recent installation. 


pallet loads are maintained 
on a storage bank until a work 
station is freed. Load then 
travels to work station and 
is automatically transferred 
into work area without stop- 
ping the main conveyor. After 
processing, work is returned 
to the main conveyor with no 
time lost, no work stoppage 
for physical handling. 











AUTOMATIC TIRE MOUNTER 
Another Allied first, this mounter 
receives tires and wheels, soaps 
the bead and mounts the tire, and 
then inflates and balances. the 
wheel. Wheels are untouched from 
beginning to end. 
























AUTOMATIC PIG STACKER — Prior to this Allied instal- automatic pig stacker,molds are poured, cooled while 
lation, ingets or pigs had to be stacked manually under traveling down the conveyor line, shaken from the mold, 
hot and dangerous conditions by two 4-man teams who and then stacked on pallets ready for forklift trucks, all 
worked 15 minutes, then rested 15 minutes. With this automatically, completely without physical handling. 


‘Automatic Product Handling : 





Allied has installed miles upon miles of 
overhead conveyors like many other con- 
veyor companies. But length of installa- 
tions alone is not the measure of the ability 
of a conveyor engineering team. The true 
measure is how they meet your individual 
product handling problems and solve them 
in a manner that will assure a maximum 
return On your investment. On these pages, 
Allied presents some of the cost-saving 
new ideas introduced by them in recent 
conveyor installations. 


TV SETTLER — Vibrations of the phosphorescent solu- 
tion on a TV tube during settling causes ripples on the 
surface of the screen. Even the slightest quiver 
throughout this 40-foot conveyor would cause costly 





For more information about these and 


other Allied conveyor installations, please rejections. This Allied equipment was in operation 
write on your letterhead. within two months of the manufacturer's original 


request and has cut the rejection rate by 50% over 
the previous system of hand dipping 





ALLIED CONVEYORS 


ALLIED STEEL AND CONVEYORS e@ DIVISION OF THE SPARTON CORP. 
17311 HEALY AVENUE e DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN e¢ CABLE ADDRESS: ALCON 
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calculated decisions and actions. 
GET DETAILS BY MAIL! some with the courage of despera- 

tion. Some will fail with honor, and 
a few will simply balk, like a man 

aan staring at the water from a high div- 
THe HERT® | — = ing-board. In any event, their acts 
: and decisions will be significant to 
management and the men them- 


selves. 


@ Tom Kennvys article, “Manage- 
ment Takes to the Air.” shows that 
an executive doesnt really have to 
keep his feet on the ground to make 
profitable decisions. With their heads 
literally: in the clouds, a growing 
number of management men are rid- 
ing, working, and conterring in com- 
pany planes, but their decisions are 
still down-to-earth as ever. As planes 
and airport facilities improve, man- 
agement will increasingly, no doubt, 
find itself “up in the air.” 


@ The Soviet economy operates on 
a subsistence basis as far as the Rus- 
sian consumer is concerned. Its only 
measure of success is statistical—that 





is, units of production. The human 

: factors, while not entirely ignored, 

Free Hertz hooklet tells are secondary to the fixed political 

and economic objectives of the state. 

; . By contrast, the U.S. economy—and 

to a large extent that of the rest of 

how leasing Stops ) the tree world—is profit-motivated 

and stimulated by the emotional at- 

f| [ titude of the consumer. When the 

Cal peT Pd ac eS consumer Gecides that he or she can 
6 | 

do without, we are headed for trou- 


; ble. The need for maintaining con- 
Read how you get new cars—licensed, serviced and re- 5 


paired—when you lease them from Hertz. How leasing 
frees your capital investment, ends bookkeeping problems. 
How nation-wide fleet operators profit by the Hertz cen- 


fidence seems uppermost in the 
minds of members of DR&MEsS Pres. 
idents Panel. whose replies to our 


tralized control plan. Large fleet or small, this booklet latest survey are reported by Ken 
tells you how to get every advantage of car ownership— Henry in this issue. The chiet threat 
without the worries! to industrial prosperity in 195S° is 





“business pessimism and loss of con- 
MAM. COUPON TORBAY FOR Snes Seeese” sumer confidence’; vet 53 per cent 
of these presidents of America's larg- 
est companies expect better profits 






Most experienced...by far 


4/5404 





























- —s in 1958, and 58 per cent expect a rise 
i OFT al (FL Tat $ in output over 1957. One tact is ob- 
: The Hertz Corporation i vious: In a free market, the con- 
i Hertz Car Leasing Division, Dept-B1 = U sumer is king, and _ his glisposable, 
: SE SASS CNS Sea, SN Sy oe ; optional spending income is the fuel 
Gentiemen: Please send me a free copy of your booklet: ‘‘The Hertz Pian of the machinerv of production and 
i of Leasing Cars."' | understand there is no obligation. x istributi 
distribution 
i i a , 
t Name ‘ One interesting side aspect of all 
5 ccna 5 our recent surveys on business pros- 
rT : pects for 1958 is that the majority of 
Add | ; 
i ee | business men queried expect to do 
‘ City Zone — State | better than competitors. This phe- 
i Number of cars we operate i nomenon has a healthy glow, no mat- 
r i ter how competitive the year ahead 
ye. TT EE EL a lle mav be. —A MS. 
6 DUN'S REVIEW ond Modern Industry 
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Let Us Send You, With Our Compliments... 














“AN ANSWER 
TO 
WORKER TENSION” 
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This Booklet Shows You How MUZAK Can OE oe 
tL ‘ 


Increase Your Company’s Profits 
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U7ZAK Corporation would like to in 
e send ,Oou without oblivation al 
copy a>} thyis booklet It will pri cnn ol actual 
protit value to vou because if tells how 
) :; | any :, J ; 
-0 vears Ol Praciical CN PCTICIIC ANG SCiICl © Increased CoLit pout pct Operatol imo ihe imnswer iS siti ple It cant’ For Ml /A\K 1s? 
ii ' ; . (1 | i nD! { 1 ' ' ; } 1 
tific research have leveloped a iid ah Val work clothe esren ot Bavis NIanulac PLIST isi NIL ZAK has spel twents 
‘iy mts ' " | i\ 
fo cul ad rating cost tO ad y BC CIC al turing Co pradliy Of Denve 1) it) VCalrs p> riccting a Wav LO 1 et tne 
visible on a protit and loss Staten 1) yD EMI : : ‘ ; i 
- lncoreaseqd KON punch prod ictiton oft thie a he COUTTS Hewes tol : SUCCESS! 
1] > | } , rk-t ‘ rar } 
Ihe world has long been tamilar with Mississippi Power & Light Company's work-music program 
7a. } geyfl ) ) ’ | TT } 1] «| ’ ! Vt 
thre po wertul pmiuence ¢ i PrpLiSic i] ri 1} Pid) IBN Ope rators to an || Veul high rw You NEED A SPECIAL KIND OF MUSIC \\ ( 
, R - is “heard } t listened 1 be ‘af te 
and body. But only in recent years have months after it was installed; and main : ae BOL MStened tt vINCH Ss ia 
j > ' ry —- ' | / } 
CLISCOVE ries Decn pact about thre etfect ol tained this high level pre ‘ ‘ | i¢ ne VIL ZAK I 
, Ts " is ii) 18h tT ‘ = 
music upon Worker Lension. And these — € O1V.0UN,Y ' 
8 ft , Why MUZAK Is So Effective In created ¢ backg iSif 
brave been dppied yy \It /\hK tad Line ci¢ 2 
) ) Reducing Worker Tension 
velopment crf i) 6©ehtirel' new Kink of g YOU NEED SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMMING | 
PLLUiSte f orl VIL ZAK iccomplish s such results be the time ot dav, place tv pe tf work as 
Cause Sno is HryUSte It is selected Fach MUZAK prograt . sed WMD we 
A Tool of Modern Management reeridedt. area desis ll study of the effects of music on peopl 
MIL ZAK is tunctional tx Isc If is Created CX , wha Ss subscribers report that i YOU NEED “CONTROLLED DYNAMICS” : 
to pertor ib specihic pra il purpo trate noise barriers, mask t oul nite 
Lake iil cond bOI SCOOLLT LA proohine thu Kye} SCICCTION in Nil SAK S it) miiiion - CCOM INE ‘s “ ae pu <' 
higl I + 7 , ch MUZAK has pioncered 
resccnt Henting HIUSIC-WHLIC-VOU-WOTR cit phoraal has been especially arranged 
MUZAK has won a permanent place as a orchestrated and recorded for MUZAK’S YOU NEED A COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC SyYS- 
} ‘1 } | hy PVaovlcts thy ; : 
too! of modern management It more than Own Use the only such collection of non TE a ctl te =COS ) SSiL v v4 
: ;, sonn irchas in S 
pars its way in increased eflicirency and pro clistrae ange DackKZToUund MmuUsi¢ available In ; . a ; 
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ClhUCTIVITES bro. example typical ol aliy rhe work ’ 
impmen \ ftiick « ic Swit ‘ ! VIL ZAK 
such results, it has lt entil lly prow nied based 
iS SC] ti «ill ‘ OUTAl ] (| 1). (i P 
o i hese ir ma VIL ZAK 
e Increased production 20 in the draft upon time of day, place, and type ot em 
ing department of the Fischer Lime and plovee activity. A) different) program tor * MUZAK’S 
Cecment ¢ OOUTLPATLY ol Nie tiplhis resulting ofhice workers and one tor tactory workers; « PO) 
, : 
SOOM) of S40) " t} also one tor hotels, restatrrants, , . . 
mh a Savill ol { to HM) a month mm ( ‘ | bad Simply Mail The Coupon... 
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:, kach program its in accordance Len} successful experiences of 
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absentecism tor the Lott Candy Com P ogressively managed 
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e Increased production 5 and decreased WORK MUSIC 1 1) 
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> MUZAK Corporation, Dept. 51, 
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What does it cost your business to 
keep house every day? tw icav ween 














AS 
in f- SAS 
a 4 1 } } | | | VA ) . ‘ ye 
Take a look around your plant. If rubbish ts accumulated 1n Ae SEES Wh. Ne SO | © OK, 
~~ He Min. peamemuneien | 2 
A ' o \danhred] nr ino fi eh; . nae 
Oxes you are undoubtedly paying for the labor of “Or KE =, 
’ ] TY) tT) || > Lh, | 4 e- t > i 42 wf a: ~ 
severai men TO Nandie tnemM dally re $s one OF TNnOSe .areas 
| | |p Hoist it 
vhere costs nibble at profits Makeshiftt disposal -a lversely af- 
"} 
{ plant efficiency and also creates fire and safety hazards. J ] 
Z 4i j hia _ ey 
ay peas ee 
_—_ : ; \ d hea — ZL : aaa 
THE LOAD LUGGER SYSTEM reduces housekeeping costs om 
as much as one-half. It he ps: improve plant efficiency W here ye, east we 
: Haul it 
™ 


rubbish 1s accumulated in big Load Lugger containers*, neater 
. 4 


tons 8 


premises and safer conditions result. One Load Lugger truck 


services many Load Lugger containers. Only one man, 


} leiver led 
nme GQriver, iS NCecaged. 





Dump it 


It will pay you to investigate the versatile 


Load Lugger System today. 


*Capacities 1'4 to 16 cubic yards. 


LOAD LUGGER, INGERSOLL KALAMAZOO DIVISION 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
1961 North Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Telephone Fireside 5-350] 





EXPORT SALES: BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, CHICAGO 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


planning to take several Government 


( ONGTress 1S 


agencies to the woodshed this  ses- 


Investigations will follow. a 


and the likels 


are busy preparing to meet the on- 


STOTT), 


score of lines Vic tims 


slaunght. The objectives will for the 


most part he political with an eve 


only at this vears elec- 


1960's as well. 


cocked not 
tions. but at 


The battle of the budget will be 
hitter. Efforts to 
for public works and tor aid in vari- 


reduce spending 
(itis forms will meet powertul IC - 
sistance trom the interests affected. 
Knd the Administration will fight tor 
foreign aid with evervthing it has 
The © 


ing orders 


tbinet already has its march- 
tO go down thi line tor 


\\ hen the 


comes up to. 


freer trade Reciprocal 
Trade Act 
the battle will bye 


} 
Sie. naowevel the 


extension 
In that tus 
Administration will 


joined 


have support trom the Democratic 
camp. The House Wavs and Means 
subcommittee on foreign trade policy 
has rolled up an impressive record 
in hearings here and abroad. Repre- 
sentative Thomas Hale Boggs (D.. 
La.), chairman of the subcommittee 
says a five-vear extension of the Re- 


ciprocal Trade Act and more liberal 


concessions would VIVE Creat hoost 
} . . 
to the automobile. television. and 


other industries in the U.S. that are 
facing declining demand at home 
The Administration is also request- 
ing a five-year extension, but prob. 
bargainin 


ably only tor 


Protectionist strength is sufficient to 


ig purposes. 
hold the extension to one vear. and 
advocates ot treer trade will have 
all they can do to keep the bill trom 
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being crippled with protectionist 
amendments. 


Vice 


plugging 


Nixon is 


foreign = aid 


President Richard 
hard for 
through stepped-up purchases from 
other countries, including neutrals. 
It has also been suggested that if 
some American armed forces abroad 
could be replaced with \llied troops. 
for tor- 


there would he extra PWWOne\ 


eign-economic aid. For it costs much 
more to maintain American soldiers 
abroad than those of other countries 


In Korea. tor 


seven times more per man. 


instance. the cost is 


d 


\dmunistra- 


Al! the 
} 


tion can bring to bear will be Arraved 


Influence thre 


against a tax reduction. Since this is 
a political vear, pressure for tax legis- 
lation will be strong. No one running 
tor office wants to vote against re- 
ducing taxes, but 
Senate, at least. 


to a showdown. The only thing that 


a mayority 
will do so it it comes 
might change Administration policy 
on taxes would he cil) unexpectedly 


severe downturn in business. 


Senator Estes Ketauver D.. 
and Representative Wright 

D.. Texas expect to press 
for action on their bill to close the 


“loophole” left bv the Supreme Court 


‘Tenn. 
Patman 


decision in the Federal Trade Com- 
Standard 
()j] Company of Louisiana. This de- 


mission case against the 
cision held that lowering a price to 
meet a competitors price was justi- 


fied. The case, incidentally, is before 


in the 





Federal Trade 


reduction 


the Court again. The 
| 


(Commission contends the 


? 
was not made in good faith. 


(pplication of bank regulations to 
the nonbank ( redit Agen les may he 


( onside red at this session 3) (on- 
UTeSS These institutions have he- 
come so Important that more and 
more thev -are exercising commercial 


eal 
banking functions. [Lhe question of 


state or tederal control is also at 
ISSUL¢ ctS iS thie whol matter of 
branch banking. Because of th 


it will be 


changes in the ex- 


Stre neth of Vi sted inter STS 
ditheult to mak 


isting structure 


} 


Congressional advocates oft in- 


-T] 
creased defense expenditures will get 


the Gaither 


ChnoOor- 


powerful support from 
report, which points out the 
dithculties of detending the 
U.S. in this dav of missiles, rockets. 
Even though 


being denounced 


PPWOULS 
and nuclear cle VICE S 
? " 
the report 1s as 


jingoistic, it will not be lightlv dis 
missed. since its chiet architects are 


William © and Robert C 


Sprague, both conservative business 


Foster 
men. 


No committees in Congress will! be 
busier during this session than the 
Public Works (¢ 
Senate and_ the 


program 


‘ommittees ot the 
House. Highwavy- 


complexities have been 
compounded by the sharp upturn in 
costs of materials, labor, and rights- 
of-wav: by the demands for the ex- 
tension of the interstate svstem: by 
the problem of reimbursing utilities 
whose facilities have to be moved: 


by changes in standards; and by; the 


9 





TC-100 System is a low-cost, reliable 

industrial television system ideal for 

most applications. The TC-100 Cam- 

era may be connected directly to TC-200 System is designed for the most 

Du Mont picture monitors or to stand- critical operations requiring maximum 

ard television receivers | @ resolution. TC-200 Camera is extra-com- 
pact. Associated circuitry and camera 
controls are separate unit. Used with 
Du Mont picture monitors or standard 
television recivers 


UMONT MAKES BOTH! 


PLUS... an types of accessories making industrial television prac- 
tical for any installation for any purpose. Either system may be remotely 
controlled so camera may be moved from side-to-side, up-and-down, fo- 
cused, and lenses changed from a remote position. Du Mont supplies 
everything you need for a complete industrial television system—every- 
thing matched to work together. 


Du Mont IT is demonstrated, sold, installed and serviced by local con- 
tractors from coast-to-coast... 


BEE ect vers : ee ; th 


INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION DEPARTMENT 
ALLEN 8. DU MONT LABORATORIES, INC. 
760 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J. 


() Send complete details 
(j Arrange a demonstration at my convenience 


Name Title 





Company 





Addre 














demands for additional lanes in some 
areas. All these difhiculties pose the 
problem of whether to increase taxes, 
decrease mileage, lower standards, 
or push ahead the deadline for com-. 
pletion of the program. The latter 
solution seems the most likely. 


a \ 


Here are a few other prospects for ° 
Congressional action at this session: 

@ Problems of the railroads will be 
given more sympathetic study than 
ever before. 

@ Automobile-pricing hedrings will 
make headlines, but achieve no leg- 
islation. 

@ The Department of the Interior 
is pressing for a long-range mineral 
program. 

@ A pre-merger notification — bill 
has a chance. 

@e The financial institutions bill, a 
highly technical measure, which the 
Senate passed at the last session, is 
not strongly opposed and will prob 
ably go through at this session. 

@ Postal-rate increases, which won 
House approval in the’ first session. 
must still clear a high hurdle in the 
senate, 

@ The Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee 1s sympathetically inclined 
toward making the Small Business 
Administration a permanent agency. 


The House has already passed a bill 
to that effect. 
@e Changes may be made in estate- 


tax requirements to spread payments 
so that heirs will not have to pay the 
whole tax immediately. 

@ Democrats hope to get the in- 
creased minimum wage through the 
Senate. It will provide a campaign 
talking point. 


Labor legislation will probably not 
go beyond a requirement that unions 
make public a complete accounting 
of pension and welfare funds. Fair- 
election practices, including a secret 
ballot, may also be prescribed. The 
Taft-Hartley Act is vague on “strang- 
er” picketing; that may be clarified. 
Discussion on the floor and reports 
of committees will spark renewed 
demand for state action on right-to- _ 
work laws. 
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There is little pessimism in Wash- 
ington about the business outlook. 
This is true of career officials as well 
as of those in appointive jobs, even 
though everyone agrees that 1958 
will be characterized by intense com- 
petition, with lower corporate prot- 
its, increased resistance to wage in- 
creases, and tough controversies be- 
labor. A 


special inquiry also shows a marked 


tween management and 
increase in consumer interest in cut- 
price sales. 


An effort is being made by the Se- 
curity and Exchange Commission to 
streamline procedures for the sale of 
stock by small-business enterprises. 
Easing the rules in certain particulars 
would remove some of the difficul- 
ties. During the last session of Con- 
gress, the Senate approved a bill ex- 
empting issues of corporate securities 
that do not exceed a total of $500,000 
from. registration. The measure is 
now pending in the House. [f passed. 
it would reduce the cost of Hoating 
an issue of securities. Incidentally, a 
Federal Reserve Board SUFVeCY shows 
that two-thirds of 
quired for the establishment of new 


total credit re 


wholesale and retail concerns comes 
trom the personal savings of the 


OWHheCTS, 





Statistical made to the 


Ccovernment by the automobile in- 


returns 


dustry point up a long-range promise 
that should not be obscured by short- 
range gloom. Decentralization of 
cities not only makes an automobile 
a necessity for every family, but fre- 
quently means a second car may also 
be needed. Another point of prom- 
ise: the proportion of the population 
that is coming of car-buying age is 
increasing rapidly. 


During the past six years, accord- 
ing to a Federal Reserve estimate, 
consumers have used 85 per cent of 
their incomes for goods and services. 
Other major spending areas in the 
economy have waxed and waned. 
expenditures 
risen steadily every year, except one, 


but consumer have 


since 1933. 
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How to get more 
working minutes per hour! 








WHEN WILL THE 
DALLAS JOB BE 
‘\ READY, JONES? or 
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AT 4 O'CLOCK 
TODAY, SIR! 
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kept open for outside calls: 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 

Installations in every type of 
business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 


There’s no need for personnel 
to waste valuable time walking 
back and forth for information 
and instructions. With Execu- 
tone Intercom they just push a 
button and talk—instantly! 

Walking time becomes work- 
ing time. Telephone lines are 


PLUS “BUILT-IN” COURTESY! 

Executone protects your privacy, never 
interrupts. Its Chime-Matic® signalling 
announces calls by soft chime and signal 
light! Mail coupon below and find out 
how courteous Executone pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


ae en —--—-~——----—~--~-~—--; 

















EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept. F-3,415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
It sounds interesting. Send me the following— 

| at no cost or obligation: | 
“Talk Lines”—Case Name | 
| history magazine | 
| Information on: Firm | 
| Switchboard Relief } 
| | Inter-Office& Plant . 

Communication Address | 
Locating Personnel Ci 
| | High Noise Level ity 

Coverage 
L on ee ee ee men mere eee ——— A ES EES EPR wee re kc etme ete an 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave.., Toronto 


—— 
——s 
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Does your company need a new factory or warehouse 
or other new construction to take advantage of recent 
market developments ? Are you hesitating to expand 
because of high costs of capital and construction ? 

Many companies who have been faced with this 

A SYSTEM OF same dilemma found that the Butler System of build- 
ing offered economies sufficient to offset high interest 
| rates... high building costs. 
BUILDING THAT By combining mass-production techniques with 
modern engineering and building principles, this 
unique system effects significant savings in both time 
MAKES SENSE and money over traditional construction methods. 
Routine engineering time is minimized because 
the structural frame and all components are pre- 
IN A TIGHT engineered. Building costs are reduced because the 
precision parts assemble quickly, without modifica- 
tion. Weeks, even months of planning and erection 
MONEY MAR KET time are eliminated. 

There is no need to waste precious capital over- 
building at the present in anticipation of future re- 
quirements. A butler building can be quickly and 
economically expanded whenever required, because 
it is made of completely standardized parts. 


Contact your Butler Builder. He can show you how 
these and many other advantages of Butler buildings 
can help you develop a realistic, standardized build- 
ing program. Then... when you need a new factory, 
or want to expand an existing plant, you can vir- 
tually order it by phone... like any other standard 
tool. Your Butler Builder is listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone direc- 
tory under “Buildings” or ‘Steel Build- 
ings.’’ Or write direct. 





see our catalog Th 


 S Jsweer's 


or write for copy 








é BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
V5, prow 7417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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People, it is often said, are the beginning and the end of 


successful management. Four presidents view 


the human problems of business... 


® Providing for management succession 


@ Individualism and the innovator 


®@ Human factors in cost control 


® Tooling up for top-level decision making 


MANAGEMENT IN DEPTH: 
TRAINING SUCCESSORS 


ROY C. INGERSOLL, President, Borg- 
Warner Corporation, before — the 
Southwest Management Conference. 


Probably never be- 
fore has there been 
such a vital need 
for creating and 
building “manage- 
ment in depth” in 
business organiza- 
both large 
and small. 

In simplest terms, to build “man- 
agement in depth” within any com- 
pany means to make sure that each 
key executive position is filled by 
a well qualified individual who is 
performing competently — also — to 
make that this executive is 
backed up by a complete set of qual- 





tions 


sure 
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Otis 


ified persons potentially capable ot 
stepping into his shoes. 

Industrial operations 
more than twice the level of the pre- 
World War IL ) 
companies are being directed by ex- 
ecutive staffs no larger than they 


today. are 


vears. Yet numerous 


were two decades ago. Thus thev be- 
come weakened in a critical portion 
of their corporation anatomy—which 
lies at the top of their heads. 

One of the most essential ingredi- 
ents in any management develop- 
ment plan is for each member of the 
management group to train one or 
more outstanding men to qualify as 
a replacement for himself. 

Too many people in management 
positions do not train outstanding 
men under them for fear that the 
outstanding person will take their 
own jobs. My feeling is that the most 
valuable executive is who _ is 
training somebody to be a_ better 
man than he is. 


one 
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_ and Out Values 
_ alllift trucks 
| inits class 


Regardless of Price! 
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PRICE 


$39750 


“WE INVITE 
COMPARISON” 


1500 Ibs 


LOAD 
CAPACITY 


~ 





ENGINEERED YEARS AHEAD 


e Complete bearing control throughout 


e Synchronized |2-volt heavy duty system 
e Feather-controlled stops 


e Equipped with automatic charger and heavy duty 
industrial battery 


e Self-aligning dual floor brakes 


OPERATES IN 28° AISLES 


APPLICATIONS 


e Hydraulic loading, unloading, stacking, moving, 
any type of material...in large or small plants. 


MORE THAN 40 BIG JOE MODELS 
e Range up to 2000 Ibs. capacity 
e Lifting heights to 130° 

NEW 24-PAGE CATALOG 


In-Between Handling is our business! 
Write for our new 24-page catalog. 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





Export Division: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 


<3 BIGJOE 


; A MANUFACTURING CO. 
| Bydraulic Litt TRUCKS | Raiph Hines Road 


x. 
Wisconsin Dells, Wise. 
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taking the eye of the nation 
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BORITE 


sliding-door cabinets 








5 4 © ad a © U Gs a S MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


When you visit your office equipment dealer, ask him to show you the new 
Borroughs BORITE sliding door cabinets. BORITE is an unbreakable composi- 
tion of plastic and fiber glass in a “Furrow” pattern, available in four 
beautiful colors — Beige, Aqua Glo, Pinktone, Citrone Yellow. Here's an ideal 
opportunity for you to be your own interior decorator. Choose a Borroughs 
cabinet in Spring Green, Dark Green, Gray or Fall Tan — then a harmonizing 
color of BORITE door —and you'll have the most beautiful and practical 


cabinet you have ever seen. Why not try it! 


send for literature 


OF KALAMAZOO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT 


3064 NORTH BURDICK alt , KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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INDIVIDUALISM 
RECONSIDERED 


KEITH S. McHUGH, President, New 
York Telephone Company, before the 
AMA Management Course for Presi- 
dents. 


\ good many crit- 
ics of business take 
the view that cur- 
rent organization 
lite tends to. stifle 
individual initia- 
tive, rewards tech- 





nicians rather than 
. innovators, and 

makes a virtue of contormity. 
Certainly the rugged individualism 
of our early industrial society has 
largely disappeared. and there is a 
considerably greater emphasis on 
teamwork and the advantages of 
working together and pooling ideas. 
But to conclude trom this that indi- 
vidualism within the team is dead or 
dying in America is really nonsense, 
~The practical results which have 
made the United States the strongest 
economic nation in the world could 
never have been attained without 
hundreds. of thousands of instances 
of individual initiative in) business 
organizations. ‘They certainly could 
not have been reached if a virtue 
had been made of conformity. The 
social and economic structure of our 
society is changing—there is no de- 
nving that. But this does not mean 
there will be anv lower premium on 
initiative and innovation in the fu- 
ture than there has been in the past. 


TONING UP 
FOR COST CONTROL 


C. J. BACKSTRAND, President, Arm- 
strong Cork Company, at the 36th 
Annual Convention of Armstrong 
Wholesale Distributors. 


The old maxim 
that it is necessary 
to spend money to 
make money is just 
as valid now. as 
ever. But [today's 
highly competitive 
market] calls for a 
careful considera- 
tion of all areas of expense to de- 
termine realistically those that can 
be trimmed or eliminated. 
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New York Central helps Ford find 


‘‘sperfect site’’ for new assembly plant 


When the Ford Motor Company was looking 
for a location to build a new assembly plant, 
New York Central came up with several plant 
sites. A 203-acre location just west of .Lorain, 
Ohio, according to Ford othicials, was a “pertect 


Site’ in meeting Ford’s requirements. 


New York Central Plant Site Consultants ar- 
ranged conferences with various owners of the 
land... worked through Township Trustees for 
re-zoning ... obtained co-operation of County 
officials for highway improvement and tor con- 
struction of sewage facilities ... arranged with 
various city and utility officials for adequate 
supply of water, gas and electric power. 


New York Central has additional plant sites 


There is a “Central” location on the modern 11,000-mile rail network of the 
New York Central that meets your plant-site requirements, 
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of 53 to 1500 acres in Lorain County, Ohio... 
several plant sites ranging trom 15 to 650 acres 
in the adjoining Cuyahoga County ... hundreds 
of other locations along the route of the New 
York Central Railroad. 


Let New York Central be your source of refer- 
ence for data on raw materials, natural resources, 
markets, labor, power and fuel, community serv- 
ices, etc., in locating a plant site to meet your 
needs. Our Consultants will help you choose the 
plant site most advantageous to you. 


Write to: John Dan, Manager Industrial De- 
velopment, New York Central Railroad, Indus- 
trial Development Department (E), Terminal 
Tower Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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New multimillion-dollar Ford Motor Company automobile and truck assembly plant 
under construction on 203-acre site near Lorain, Ohio. 
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New York Central 
can help you too! 


The services of our Plant 
Site Consultants, on a 
strictly confidential basis, 
are available without charge. 


Plant site appraisal reports 
are tailored to your type 
of operation. 

We assemble the necessary 
acreage. 
Our staff aids in expediting 
plant construction in many 
ways. 








Other sites in the Lorain, Ohio area are also excellent locations for national 
distribution, good labor supply, ample resources and power, fair tax rates. 
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AUTOMATIG 

FORGING 
with 

MULTIPLE 
DIES 





W ork level of (Waa, alic 
Palletized Feed. P. let at 
rear is movne: iis 
Forward 
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‘Left) The Polletized Feed affords maximum 
flexibility in multiple stage impression die oper 
ations. | Free pallets with stock handling tongs, 


| DOWN 
| ELEVATOR | (-) 
<Z 


ee 


3) Station used if preforming of stock is de 
sired 4, 5, 6 Pallet is successively positioned 
at one or more forging stations in the Impacter. 
Single blow is struck at each station. (7) After 
forging, pallet is positioned at Unloading 
Station. (8) Up elevator conveys pallet to 
upper track for return to Storage Area, 


CHAMBERS BUR G 


CECOMATIC 
FORGING PROCESS 


The Chambersburg Cecomatic Forging Process offers new 
opportunities to produce impression die forgings faster and 
cheaper, based on the shockless Chambersburg Impacter that 
forges by means of horizontally opposed impellers. The. Ceco- 
matic Process unites all forge shop operations into one con- 
tinuous process—free from manual skills. Automatic forging 
permits mass production of quality forgings with fewer rejects 
due to misplaced stock. Savings are often possible through proc- 
ess simplification or material savings. Write for descriptive data. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY « CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
SS SS RE RR SS SRS SNARE SSR RRS N MNES R TR SN AE SERRE RR RRS 
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move from Storage Area to Load Position (2). 





Inevitably in any extended period 
of expanding business, many non- 
essential expenses become accepted 
as necessary cost. Expense accounts 
get fatter. 
made. There is some laxity in work- 
ing schedules. Extra davs off are 
taken here and there to take care of 
personal matters that arent really 
emergencies. And people are added 


Unnecessary trips are 


to the organization when there is no 
real need tor their services. 

These are the 
penses—the fat of the business—that 


non-essential ex- 


must be trimmed away. But we must 
be sure that in our eagerness to get 
our organization down to fighting 
weight, we do not cut away muscle. 


NEW TOOLS FOR 
EXECUTIVE DECISION 


WALTER W. FINKE, President, Data- 
matic (a division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company), at 
Management Associa- 


fron Special Conference Ol O pera- 


an American 


tions Research. 


Few things have 
been as susceptible 
to invention, inno- 
vation, and just 
plain improvement 
as American. busi 
Less methods. In 
fact, change is so 

rapid that each 
veneration of business men can look 
back with disapproval and wonder 
how Grandtather Or Father. Or both. 
ever made a profit doing things in 
such an inefficient, wasteful manner. 

Yet despite vast changes in both 
tools and techniques of business Op- 
eration, One aspect has never lost its 
importance e, nor has it been relegated 
to mechanical operation. And_ that 
is the ability to make a decision! 

Whether it involves judgment, ex- 
perience, hunch or intuition or a rel- 
atively cut-and-dried decision based 
on incontrovertible facts—it is and 
alwavs will be made by the good old 
reliable, enduring Mark | Human 
Being. 

Yet because of the evolution of 
scientific analysis into management 
procedures, and the untapped poten- 
tialities inherent in electronic digital 
computation, the sophisticated char- 
acter of the facts and figures becom- 
ing available to the executive open 
new vistas for decision-making. 
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The World’s Most 
ADVANCED Calculator 


—F- AZT Lol UM ial -Maalol-j Maalelal-hy 


In speed, in accuracy, in overall performance, 
Monro-Matic® Calculators ‘are far ahead. Where 
other calculators depend on human decision, 
Monroe Calculators work automatically saving 
time, saving money, reducing errors. 
Monro-Matic Calculators are being bought today 
by top companies like these: 


For the greatest savings... choose the world’s e 
most advanced calculator... , | 


See the MAN from MONRO E 


ADDING + ACCOUNTING 


Monroe Calcutating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey eX, Data PROCESSING MACurnEs 

















for CALCULATING 


Offices for sales and service throughout the world 
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. Jn steel service and supply 


New Steels—1958 will peak 1957 by the addition of 


scores of new sizes and types of steel. Stocked for ready 
shipment from strategically located Ryerson plants are 
such new products as: 


¢ Pre-painted Steel... cold-rolled coils, in color 
choices, widths from %4” to 42”, gauges .006” to .035”. 


¢ New Tubing... hot finished carbon steel in wall 
thicknesses up to 12", O.D. sizes up to 12%”. 


¢ Alloy Rebars... reinforcing steel with high-yield 
point for space saving. 


¢ Alloy Plates... hot rolled 8620 in 16 sizes, and hot 
rolled annealed 4140 in 19 sizes, thicknesses up to 5’, 
widths up to 84”, 


These represent only a sample of the many additions 
in stock ... and coming during 1958. 


New Quality Safeguards—Already known for con- 
trols that protect you on every purchase, Ryerson is 
further revising and tightening its quality control pro- 


| CERTIFIED 





gram across the entire range of products. For example, 
new closer cutting tolerances are being established; 
specifications are being reviewed, and all phases of 
Ryerson service are being more exactly tailored to 
your needs. 


Stepped-Up Service—T'o meet growing demand, new 
Ryerson plents have just been opened at Indianapolis 
and Charlotte . modernization and expansion pro- 
grams are completed or under way at Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Buffalo and Spokane. 


1958 promises steel users further improvements in 
Ryerson plants and facilities. Delivery records, such 
as shipping five out of every six orders within 24 hours, 
and 60-minute emergency order handling will continue 
to assure you of getting exactly what you need when 
you need it. 


As close as your telephone, you'll find a wider range 
of steel stocks... controlled high quality . . . depend- 
able service that goes beyond the material itself. So, 
as you look ahead into 1958, it will pay you to include 
Ryerson in your plans. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the OD» Steet Family 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel —bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing —aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, iNC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. « PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE * CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT * PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO « INDIANAPOLIS + CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE « ST LOUIS * LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO « SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


A T THIS WRITING, 1958 looks as 
though it will be a fairly good vear 
for the economy—down a r. in phy S- 
ical terms, but up again in dollars. 
The current recession etoar be a 
shallow one. with dollar demand re- 
covering before midyear and real 
output hitting bottom in the Sum- 
mer or, at latest, early Autumn. 

For the year as a whole, output 
of goods and services ( gross national 
product’ ) should total about $440 bil- 
lion. This is close to 1.5 per cent 
higher than in 1957, in current dol- 
lars, but represents a slight dip 
constant prices. The Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production 
will be off more, averaging perhaps 


138, as against 144 last year. Prices 
in general will exceed last year's 
average by 2 per cent plus. Employ- 


ment will fall somewhat, and jobless- 
ness should rise significantly as the 
labor force grows and productivity 
per head increases. Corporate profits 
will also be off—probably 6-7 per 
cent. These forecasts do not allow for 
any Federal tax cut, but assume a 
moderate relaxation of credit. 


Consumer spending 


Although certain not to advance as 
much as it did between 1956 and 
1957, consumer buying will record a 
significant gain. Even though the vir- 
tual leve ‘ling off of non-consumer 
demand, be discussed later, will 
sharply limit the rise in earned per- 
sonal income, the trend in consumer 
spending will not be proportionately 
dampened. There are several reasons 
for this. 

First, personal income before taxes 
will be bolstered to a greater extent 
by growth in some kinds of transfer 
payments—especially unemployment 
compensation benefits. 

In addition, the gap between in- 
come before and after taxes will nar- 
row-—-in part because a larger pro- 
portion of the rise in the former will 
consist of tax-free income (Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance pensions, 
unemployment compensation bene- 
fits, etc. ). 

And a larger share of disposable 
income should be spent. One reason 
for this will be the unabated growth 
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in population in the face of a slow- 
down in growth of income after 
taxes. Also, with money looser over- 
all and debt contracted for the pur- 
chase of 1955 autos repaid, expan- 
sion of consumer credit (a form of 
“dis-saving’) should be greater. 
(While only a marginal gain in car 
sales seems likely, installment pur- 
chases of cars may well rise. The 
step-up in home building should also 
lead to higher credit—as well as total 
—sales of furniture and some major 
appliances after midyear. ) 

Over-all, consumer outlays ought 
to run more than $7 billion above 
1957. All three major 
should advance, with durables prob- 
ably edging forward more percent- 
agewise. (In absolute terms, the ma- 
jor gains will, of course, take place 
in nondurables The 
total rise in spending, however, will 
not be more than 1 per cent or so 
greater than that in population. With 
consumer prices almost certain to ex- 
ceed their 1957 by a wider 
margin, real consumption per capita 
will thus be lower for the second 
straight vear. 
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Government outlays 


For 1958 as a whole, government 
spending should rise only about two- 
thirds as much as it did in 1957, 
around $4 billion vs. over $6 billion. 
The time pattern, however, will dif- 
fer sharply. In 1957, spending rose 
steeply into late Spring and then lev- 
eled off. In the year ahead, it will 
remain virtually stable until Spring, 
then move upward. 

The major change from 1956-1957 
will occur in the Federal area, par- 
ticularly in outlays for national secu- 
rity. It now looks as if these outlays 
would advance instead of flattening 
out, as was expected earlier, but 
would do so by a much smaller 
amount than last year. But how much 
of a net increase the Administration 
plans to propose, and how much, if 
at all, this is likely to be altered by 
Congressional action, is difficult to 
foresee. 

The best is that in fiscal 
1959, outlays will exceed their fiscal 
1958 level by about $2 billion, with 
the step-up increasing markedly dur- 


guess 


ing the vear. If so, calendar 1958 
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‘Includes petroleum and natural gas drilling 
tEstimated on basis of first three quarters 


Dollar outlavs for construction will set another record in 1958, 




























crossing the $50 billion 


mark. In physical terms, however, although building activitv promises to exceed last year s 


total, it should fall below its level in 


1955—the 
housing will more than account for the total shortfall of 1955 performance 


nonfarm 
Physic al 


all-time pe ak vear. Private 


wuleeee of public construction will reach a new high, and other private construction will 


do well. (Sources: 1948-1956, Department of Commerce; 








authors’ estimates. ) 
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LOOKING FOUR QUARTERS AHEAD... 











First Second Third Fourth First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Figures in billions of dollars at Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1957 1957 1957 1957 Total seasonally adjusted annual rates* 1958 1958 1958 1958 Total 
429.1 434.3 439.0 434.0 434.11 GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 433.6 435.9 441.0 449.1 439.9 
276.7 278.9 283.6 283.3 280.6 CONSUMER SPENDING 283.6 285.3 289.0 293.7 287.9 
85.6 86.9 86.7 86.8 86.5 GOVERNMENT OUTLAYS 87.7 89.0 91.1 93.2 90.3 
66.9 68.5 68.7 63.9 66.9 PRIVATE INVESTMENT 62.3 61.6 60.9 62.2 61.8 


* Detail will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 





should run about $600 million above 
calendar 1957. Spending for missiles, 
anti-missiles, satellites, space plat- 
forms, submarines, radar systems, 
and Strategic Air Command opera- 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
SELECTED YEARS 
PRIVATE INVESTMENT @ 


GOVERNMENT OUTLAYS 
CONSUMER SPENDING @@ 











ment, offset in part by continued 
growth in private nonresidential 
building. 

As indicated in the chart (page 
19), private construction excluding 
nonfarm housing has moved strongly 


tions will rise. Some pay increase is BILLIONS Est. 

in prospect for a substantial number OF DOLLARS ahead all during the 1950's. The gain 
of Defense Department workers. 400 = F next year will be smaller than in 
Foreign aid should be given a fillip. 1956 or 1957, but still significant. 
In aggregate, these gains will out- 300 Even though during most of 1957 


weigh the cut in wiley construc- 
tion and the further reduction of 
military manpower now in prospect. 

Will the rise in national security 
spending be offset by cuts in nonde- 
fense programs? The initial budget 
for fiscal 1959 may convey this im- 
pression. In fact, however, outlays for 
nondefense goods and services are 
more likely on balance to rise some- 
what than to decline. At any rate, 





200 


100 





1958 


tBased on estimates of first nine months 


1940 1947 1957t 


tor, private investment will fall off 


dollar awards for industrial plants 
failed to match the corresponding 
1956 levels, the decline has been 
more than counterbalanced by step- 
ups in other major classes of private 
nonresidential structures. Moreover, 
October data (the latest available ) 
indicate not only another marked 
advance in these areas, but some im- 
provement even in awards for fac- 
tories. Since this vear’s awards will in 


Commodity Credit Corporation somewhat. Of its four major com- good part govern next years spend- 
price-support payments should in- ponents—private nonfarm housing, ing, the general trend seems plain 
crease a bit. And with consumer other domestic fixed investment enough. It would not be surprising 


prices at an all-time high, at least a 
moderate cost-of-living bonus for em- 
plovees in civilian agencies is prob- 
able, especially if wide ‘spread wage 
and salary increases are_granted in 
the Defense Department. A net ad- 
vance of $300 million is not unrea- 
sonable to expect. 

For state and local government 
spending, the outlook is clearer. De- 
spite an expected slackening in over- 
all demand and the peouiis int drag 
on tax receipts, states and localities 
should boost outlays by close to $3 
billion. With the highw ay program 
due for a big jump, school building 
still on the increase, and the urban 
renewal program moving forward, 
outlays for construction will rise sub- 
stantially. And operating costs, par- 
ticularly wage and salary payments, 
will continue to advance. 


Private investment 


More than counterbalancing the 
prospective rise in the public sec- 
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(equipment and other private con- 
struction), net foreign investment, 
and inventory investment—all but the 
first should be down. In aggregate, a 
drop of around $5.2 billion seems 
likely. 

So far as can be seen now, the 
biggest dip will take place in the 
second component, domestic fixed in- 
vestment excluding nonfarm housing. 
This apparently reached its peak 
some time last Summer, and the con- 
sensus is that it will move downward 
all through the coming year. Dis- 
agreement centers on the extent of 
the downtrend. Many people are 
quite pessimistic. Some even foresee 
another 1937-1938, when both dollar 
and physical volume tumbled by 
more than 25 per cent. However, 
available evidence suggests that the 
decline will be rather modest—not 
quite double the drop of 3.4 per cent 
that took place between 1953 and 
1954. And as in that period, the over- 
all decline will be made up of 
larger dip in purchases of equip- 
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it, in 1958, the value of private build- 
ing excluding housing put in place 
increased about $200 million. 
Purchases of durable equipment 
will drop much more than construc- 
tion will rise, but by historical stand- 
ards the adjustment will not be sharp 
—about 1] per cent. Admittedly, new 
orders for machinery and transporta- 
tion equipment have been running 
below sales (and sales themselves 
are just about holding stable) for 
several months. In good part, how- 
ever, the over-all shortfall has been 
due to a decline in military business. 
For civilian business, the drop in 
bookings has not been severe, and 
unfilled orders were still substantial 
in mid-Autumn. Furthermore, it is 
clear from recent surveys of order 
expectations for the first nine months 
of 1958 that producers do not yet see 
good reason to look for a serious de- 
cline in new business during that 
period. Such pieces of evidence ap- 
pear quite consistent with surveys ot 
capital spending intentions for the 
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4 Reasons to take 
a new look at 


rotary card filing 











1 USES FRESENT CARDS. With amazing Mosler Revo-File, no costly trans- 
e positioi is needed. You save an average of $200 in change-over costs 
plus big savings in time, space, money over old-fashioned filing. 










REMOVE OR REFILE ONE CARD OR HUNDREDS instantly. Mosler Revo- 2 CARDS CAN'T DROP OuT. Mosler Revo-File is the only file of its 
we tile holds cards without mechanical attachment. No wear on card ° 
} 


. r , . . " . 
finger-tip control. The patented, exclusive belt method of holding records in file 


type that doesn’t rely on notched cards that wear out in use. 
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Another fine 
product of 

The MOSLER 
SAFE Company 


















HOW TO MODERNIZE AN ACTIVE CARD FILE IN MINUTES. 
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It you have 5,000 or more active card records of any type 






, , ’ 
or size (including tabulating cards) which are used con- 
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tinuously tor reference and posting, mall this coupon / 












Department DR-11, REVO-FILE DIVISION, 
THE MOSLER SAFE CO., 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





FILING IS FASTER, REFERENCE IS QUICKER with Mosler Revo-File as 
“cards come to clerk’’ instead of clerk going to cards. Note auto- 
matic visual ‘“‘V”’’ permits easy reference to any card. Revo-File 
available in manual or electric automatic selector models. 


» 


Please send me complete information on Mosler Revo-File an 





to modernize an active card file in minutes 


NAMI POSITION 
* * * * * 


COMPANY 


For big volume filing Mosler Roto-File can accommodate 
more than 80,000 cards . . . has all the exclusive features 
of Mosler Revo-File. Several clerks can work at same time. 
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The man 
who feels safe 
works better 
on overhead 
maintenance 


Safety is our first consideration in 
building Hi-Reach Telescopers. 

Model LB (illustrated), push-button 
control on platform. Four heights 
20 ft. to 35 ft. (all models lower to 
clear doorway 6'-8” by 36”). Priced 
from $1510.00 up. Model PUL Hand 
Operated Lift — 15 ft. — $400.00. 
Custom-built lifters up to 100 ft. 


Write for catalogue 


Economy Engineering Co., 4516 
W. Lake St., Chicago 24, IIl., 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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INCOME RACES POPULATION 













TOTAL PER CAPITA 
$ BILLIONS! $ t 
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‘Estimated SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Although post-tax consumer mcome in constant dollars set another high in 1957, a record- 


breaking growth in population and a sharp rise in prices led to a moderate fall in “real” 


spendabli mcoaome pel person Last vear s level. howevel Wiis still Phone t 


han one sixth 


above that of 1947. And the true gain over this pe riod has been even larger than per-capita 


~~ 


coods Is he low the national dverace 


heures suggest, since the group under sixteen vears ol ive and over 65—whose need ror 
has increased more rapidly than total population, 


thus advancing real income per “adult-eqnuivalent™ faster than real income per head. 


vear as a whole. Even though failing 
to cover some fields in which outlavs 
will advance, these surveys typically 
show that business plans a modest 
over-all cut (5 to 10 per cent) in 
outlays tor both plant and equip- 
ment. Allowing roughly for the ex- 
clusion of expanding areas, these 
indications imply only a moderate 
decline in equipment outlays. 

Why then is there so much concern 
about the outlook? The main reason 
appears to be that big cuts are virtu- 
ally certain to occur in those fields 
about which people hear most. 
Spending by the railroads should 
drop by more than a quarter. So will 
that of mining companies. There will 
also be a sizable decline in manu- 
facturing. Cutbacks will be espe- 
cially sharp—one-fifth or more—in the 
steel, auto, paper, textile, and non- 
electrical-machinery industries. In 
fact, apart from makers of electrical 
machinery, and perhaps petroleum 
refiners, all major lines should dip 
somewhat. For the area as a whole, 
spending could be down as much as 
one-sixth. 

[Important as they are, however, 
manufacturing, mining, and the rail- 
ways seldom account for the bulk of 
capital spending. Last year, for ex- 
ample, their outlays represented only 
about one-third of total domestic de- 
mand for producers’ equipment and 


for private construction excluding 
nontarm housing. And in other large 
fields, prospects are brighter. Petro- 
leum drilling, electric utilities, and 
institutional building should register 
slight building 
may also go up. And only modest 
declines seem likely for gas utilities 
and the communications industries. 
At this writing, it appears that 
business men will cut their inventory 
investment, as well as their fixed in- 
vestment, this vear. In the main 
because sellers accumulated stocks 
heavily in 1956, many of them found 
inventories a bit on the high side 
last March. Expecting sales to ad- 
vance further, these sellers sought to 
restore the balance merely by tem- 
pering the rise in their own orders. 
For various reasons, however—nota- 
bly the unforeseen cut in defense 
spending—sales leveled off in the 
Spring and Summer, causing slight 
further additions to inventory. While 
sellers have been cutting orders in 
recent months, a moderate sag in 
sales last quarter limited the reduc- 
tion in stocks then. Some adjust- 
ment, therefore, has still to be made. 
In the nonfarm sector, a shift from 
accumulation of perhaps $300 mil- 
lion in 1957 to liquidation of close to 
$2 billion seems probable. (In the 
private economy as a whole, the 
switchover will doubtless be smaller... 


gains. Commercial 
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SM EARS caused by improper cleaning 


Did you know that highly caustic cleaners can cause color-smearing in asphalt tile? 
That dirt and grime stain improperly sealed terrazzo? Or that any floor suffers 
from dirt retention unless properly sealed? 


These are everyday examples of how floors needlessly lose good looks and value. 
All are simple to prevent. How? With a program that protects floors from the 
surface down — the West Program of Floor Preservation and Care. 


What is it? 


Three basic steps. Cleaning. Sealing. Maintaining. Adapted to the individual needs 
of floors by West Representatives who specialize in methods as well as materials. 


The West Program solves any floor problem from staining or smearing to dust and 
slip hazards. A test area demonstration will show you how. No obligation of course, 
Just send the coupon or contact your local West Office. 


° 






WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC., 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities @ , In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 


r i _ 
i < \y | |} Please send your 32 page booklet, ‘‘The Proper Care of Floors.” 
7 | |] Please have a West Representative telephone for an appointment. 
ny, . = “ 
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WEST DISINFECTING DIVISION | Mail this coupon with your letterhead to Dept. 1 
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YODER ROTA RY 
MULTIPLE SLITTERS 


A Yoder slitter converts mill-width coils 
of flat-rolled metal into many variable- 
width strands in amazingly short time. 
Speed, coupled with great accuracy and 
low manpower requirements, makes a 
Yoder slitter an important factor in keep- 
ing production and overhead costs down. 


Operated by only two men, the Yoder 
Type 3-48 slitter illustrated is designed 
to accommodate standard mill-width coils 
up to 48 inches wide, in a variety of 
metals and thicknesses. The slit strand 
widths can be held to within a 004” 
tolerance. 

Even if your steel requirements are as 
little as 100 tons a month, the savings 
to be realized in time, manpower and raw 
material costs alone will pay for a Yoder 
slitter in the first few months of operation. 


There is a Yoder slitter designed and 
engineered to meet your requirements, 
and to speed the delivery of “special” 
width stock in a wide range of large or 
small sizes. Send for your free copy of 
the fully-illustrated, 76-page booklet, 
“Multiple Rotary Slitting Lines.” 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5531 Walworth Avenue « Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Farm inventories declined about 
$300 million last year and should rise 
somewhat this year. ) 

The major reduction in inventories 
will occur in manufacturing, espe- 
cially among makers of dur ables. 
Wholesalers do not need to pare in- 
ventory much at recent rate of sales. 
And at the retail level stocks are low 
relative to sales. The odds are that if 
retailers (except for auto dealers ) are 
to serve their customers well, they 
must soon add to their holdings—a 
change in policy that easier credit 
shoul encourage. However, manu- 
facturers’ stocks are so high, relative 

prospective sales (and those of 
auto dealers soon may be ), that cuts 
in this area promise to outweigh any 
buildup in retail stocks, resulting in 





BUSINESS SIGNPOSTS 


some net over-all decline. But heav- 
ier retail inventories should help both 


‘to hold the total dip to the modest 


dimensions indicated and to push the 
sales-inventory ratio toward a more 
satistactory level by year-end. 


Housing 


Private nonfarm housing construc- 
tion outlays, like those for other pri- 
vate buildings, are on the upgrade. 
After allowance for seasonal influ- 
ences, value put in place rose again 
in November to a peak annual rate 
for the vear. With seasonally ad- 
justed starts having averaged over 

million units per annum between 
June and November 1957 and with 
spending for major additions and al- 











1939 1947 Selected Latest Previous Yeor 
Average Average WEEKLY Indicatorst Week Week Ago 
102 163 STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 174 177 253 

Ten Thousand Tons (a) 
25 ay ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 126 123 122 
Ten Million KW Hours (b) 
76 121 BITUMINOUS COAL MINED 89 91 107 
Hundred Thousand Tons (c) 
69 92 AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 171.3 162.1 182.4 
Thousand Cars and Trucks (d) 
35 98 DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 267 215 260 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (e) 
5 13 BANK CLEARINGS, 26 Cities 250 217 257 
Hundred Million Dollars (f) 
284 67 BUSINESS FAILURES 269 287 249 
Number of Failures (f) 

1939 1947 Selected latest Previous Year 
Average Average MONTHLY Indicators! Month Month Ago 

58 100 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 139 141 146 

index 1947-1949 = 100 [(e) 

58 95 NONFARM COMMODITY PRICES 125.7 125.8 124.2 

Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 
37 100 FARM COMMODITY PRICES 91.9 91.5 87.9 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 
59.4 95.5 CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 121.6 121.1 117.8 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 
3.5 10.0 RETAIL SALES 17.2 16.9 16.5 
Billions of Dollars (h) 
5.4 15.6 MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 29.4 28.2 30.3 
Billions of Dollars (h) 
45.8 58.0 EMPLOYMENT 64.9 66.0 65.3 
Millions of Persons (h) 
72.9 190.5 PERSONAL INCOME 345.4 345.9 334.9 
Billions of Dollars, seasonally adjusted 
annual rate (h) 
103 257 BUILDING PERMIT VALUES 380.2 501.3 489.4 


Millions of Dollars (f) 


SOURCES: (a) Amer. Iron & Steel Inst.; 
(e) Federal Reserve Board; (f) DUN & BRADSTREET, 
of Commerce. TWEEKLY 


INC.; 


(b) Edison Elect. Inst.; 
(g) U.S. 
INDICATORS: Bank clearings data for third week of December; all others for second 


(c) U.S. Bureau of Mines; (d) Automotive News; 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; (h) U.S. Department 


week. TMONTHLY INDICATORS: Manufacturers’ sales for October; all others for November. 
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¢ per thousand mailings 
.. eports one user 


—— 


The new Pitney-Bowes “3100” Mail Inserting 


\lachine can eather, nest, and insert in 


. 
envelopes up to four enclosures of varied size and 
weight...and close, seal, count and stack 

up to 6,000 envelopes an hour. With as much 
capacity as eight workers stuffing by hand, 


the “3100” is a tremendous timesaver—reduced 
one user’s time costs by $7.00 per thousand. 
‘This wonderfully efficient machine makes 


inserting a minor operation,. _. saves diverting 


people from their regular jobs and upsetting 
ofhce procedures, or running up overtime. 


‘The “3100” permits prompter mailing, better 


scheduled mailings, wider use of the mails 


to promote your product or service. An optional 
postage meter machine provides preferred 

metered mail ps stage- or alternative postage. 

leven with only occasional use, it can save more 
thanits cost. Ask the nearest PB office for details. Or 


write for free illustrated booklet and case studies. 


ADVANTAGES . 

@ Speed — capacity up to 6,000 an hour, Avail- 
able in 1-to-4 station models. 

e Accuracy — automatic detection of errors be- 
fore envelopes are filled. 

e Simplicity of setting — can be adjusted to an) 
job in minutes, without special tools or skiils, 

@ Feeding — is positive friction type, bandles wide 
variety of material from invoices to tabulating 
cards. 

e Ease of operation — al] controls handy on one 
side of the machine. 

@ Versatility— handles widest range of envelope 





sizes —from 6 by 3% inches up to 12 by 6 e Preferred metered postage (7st or 3rd class) 
inches; even nests enclosures inside one another is provided by an optional hookup with a PB 
while imserting. postage mieter. 
e Compact design — with straight-line, self-cen- e Backed by Pitvey-Bowes service from 107 
tering feed; all moving parts enclosed. branches, coast to coast, in U.S. and Canada. 
. op cht Ga a ai ie es ee an. es ee ee a 
i “1 
r i Pirney-Bowes, INc. " 
= TNEY-} ne na C . 
PI | NV ) - BOW kK S | 1554 Crosby Street, } 
| | Stamford, Conn. | 
a ® ) * 
- d 4 j | , . } 
Lit | qi t Send illustrated booklet on the “3100 i 
| p Mail Inserting Machine, and case studies. 
Made by the originator of the postage meter ... leading | Name | 
manufacturer of mailing machines. 107 branch offices with service | vy wo | 
coast to coast in the U.S. and Canada. ae eee ee 
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If your business may be needing more cash 

working capital in the year ahead, investigate $25 000 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S Commercial Financing f 

Plan. Find out how you can arrange for funds 

to be available WHEN YOU NEED THEM. 

Experience has proved that this method 

usually provides MORE CASH than is available 

from other sources. Funds are used AS LONG 

AS NEEDED without negotiations for renewal. $100 000 | 

Normally cash is ready for use three to five days : ’ 

after first contact. Once started, the operation is 

automatic. No interference with management. 

No preliminary expenses. No long term fixed 

commitments. The one charge is tax deductible. 

For more information, write and say “Send me : 

facts about the plan described in Dun’s Review MILLIONS 

& Modern Industry.”’ Address the nearest 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Office below: 

Consult 

Com me rcial Commercial Credit Building, Baltimore 2 
222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6 

Cred if 722 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 
100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 

Capital and Surplus 112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 

Over $200,000,000 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of 

the last several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manu- 

facturers and wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. 

The 1956 total volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over 

three billion dollars. 
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terations moving ahead, the advance 
appears certain to continue for a 
while unless starts fall off. And there 
is evidence fhat the latter will rise 
further, at least into the Winter 
months. For example, contract awards 
for private and public projects, as 
reported by F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, were quite heavy in the period 
August to October 1957—up over the 
levels of August to October 1956 by 
about 5 per cent in number of units 
and more than 8 per cent in dollar 
‘volume. And on a seasonally adjusted 
basis. applications for Federal Hous- 
ing Administration mortgage com- 
mitments appear to have risen in 
recent months. 

Currently, the outlook is for further 
improvement beyond next Spring. 
Mortgage money will remain a limit- 
ing factor on any _ step-up. Even 
betore the outlook for credit relaxa- 
tion brightened, however, a larger 
supply of funds was in prospect as 
a result of growth in payments on 
outstanding mortgages, a decline in 
business need for external financing, 
and some increase in the kinds of 
personal savings available for home 
building. Moreover, easing of credit 
might lead indirectly to a_ further 
marginal addition to the flow. 

All told, it appears reasonable to 
expect private nonfarm starts to total 
1,060,000 tor 1958 as a whole, against 
about 980,000 in 1957. Since starts 
will be advancing gradually during 
the vear, value put in place will not 
rise in proportion. But it should run 
$900-$950 million above its 1957 
level. Allowance tor growth in out- 
lays for additions, alterations, and 
so-called nonhousekeeping purposes 
would place the over-all gain some- 
where between $1.3 and $1.4 billion. 

Net foreign investment will be a 
deflationary factor this year. Already 
off trom a peak of about $4 billion 
(seasonally adjusted annual rate) in 
the first quarter of 1957, it promises 
to decline to not much above $1 bil- 
lion next Summer and hold close to 
that level in the Autumn. For the 
year, it should be almost $2 billion 
smaller than in 1957. Lessened basic 
need for some of our products (nota- 
bly oil), coupled with the drain on 
foreign gold and dollar reserves in 
1957, will reduce our export volume. 
An offsetting adjustment in our im- 
ports seems improbable. (The latter 
are unlikely to decline much, if at 
all. In any event, with their reserves 
low, our foreign customers would 
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have to adjust to a cut in our own 
purchases largely by reducing fur- 


ther their demand for American 
goods. ) 
Prices, jobs, profits 

Long-pull inflationary pressure 


seems strong enough to insure higher 
prices this year than last, despite the 
lull in demand. At year-end, most 
major indexes stood above their 1957 
averages. For some, temporary slide- 
offs, we partly to season il influ- 
ences, are in prospect over the next 
twelve months, but the underlying 
trend should be upward. The index 
of implicit GNP deflators, which rep- 
resents price movements weighted 
by GNP component proportions, 
should average 2 to 2.5 per cent 
above its 1957 level. 

Employment, of course, will be 
down. With physical output off and 
output per man-hour rising, the num- 
ber of hours of work available will 
diminish. A counterbalancing cut in 
the average work-week appears im- 
probable. Since the civilian labor 
force is certain to increase, unem- 
ployment will rise more than propor- 
tionately. The seasonally adjusted 
annual rate, which has already risen 
from 3.9 per cent last April to 5.1 per 
cent last November, will prob: ibly be 
running around 7 per cent by late 
Spring. However, ‘it is unlikely to go 
much, if at all, higher in the Sum- 
mer and should begin to drop again 
next Autumn. 

Finally, corpor: ate earnings before 
taxes will again decline. But the dip 
should be moderate—probably be- 
tween 6 and 7 per cent, in which case 
it would be only about two-thirds as 
large as that in 1953-1954. With a 
significant drop in windfall inventory 
profits in prospect, the drop in oper- 
ating profits will probably be even 
less than the modest over-all decline 
forecast. (Producers therefore should 
not experience much trouble in_ fi- 
nancing their reduced investment 
program, especially since reduction 
in tax liability will off-set around half 
the decline in earnings and funds 
available from depreciation allow- 
ances will be larger. ) 
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The “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 


...it’s the fastest way to copy-try it! 


The fast ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine is the only All-Electric, 
dry process copy maker. With it you make copies in 4 seconds by elec- 
tricity alone. You eliminate chemicals, negatives. You get your copies 
for as little as 5¢ each. Try it. Use it on your own business communi- 
cations, on any forms you now must retype or duplicate. You’ll see 
how the clean, modern simplicity of this exclusive dry copying process 
can save you time and money over any other copy method. For your 
demonstration, call your dealer. Or for details and your free copy of 
our new business communications book, just send the coupon below. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow 


aoovcr a 


¢ - 
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Same. -Fax 


COPYING PRODUCTS 






Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. HQ-18, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


1 4 SECONDS 





Send full details on the dry process THERMO-FAX. “‘Secretary’’ Copying Machine 
and my free copy of your new book, Better Business Communications. 


eeeneeeneeeeee 


Name 





Company 





Address 





City Zone_____ State 








**Thermo-Fax"’ and “‘Secretary’’ are 3M Company trademarks 














GUSTS AON 
100 AST ? 


“Automating’ your office procedures 


may provide one answer 


The rising cost of doing business can be met in 


many cases by “automating certain oflice processes. 


Moore Business Forms (the largest company in its 
field) has developed procedures with Automated 
Data Processing—or ADP—which have proved of 


value to both small businesses and large. 


ADP contributes importantly to holding down 
costs, thus increasing profits, by speeding work, re- 
ducing errors, making new employees unnecessary 
as business expands, improving employee morale. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
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Moore makes no ADP machines—simply analyzes 
your problem ... plans the proper ADP system for 
your business .. . designs and manufactures forms 
needed for maximum efhiciency. 
° ° ; ‘ 

Call the Moore man (he’s listed in the telephone 
directory ). Over 300 offices and factories across the 
U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central 
America. Or write Moore Business Forms, Ine., at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Texas, or Emeryville, 
Cal. No obligation, of course. 
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FAILURES: Total Hits Six-Month Peak 


C LIMBING SLIGHTLY in Novem- increase was concentrated in the 
ber. business failures reached 1,173, building materials and automotive is not 


the highest level in the last six trades. Fewer retail concerns suc- 





months. Some 17 per cent more con- cumbed than in October: the only a 
CeTHns succumbed than Wn the COM- noticeable month to-month rise Oc- | 
. —. , : y 27 : ‘ ” ¥ < 
yarable month of last year, when 999 curred among eating and drinking | 64 i oe 
| e | miracie 
| 


were recorded. In fact. casualties places. In construction, both general 


were heavier in only one other No- — builders and heavy construction con- fabric f 
vember (i.e.. 1939) since 1933. tractors suffered record high tolls. | ‘ 
The increase appears less severe. Cleaning and repair establishments 


however. in terms of the tailure rate accounted for the months upturn In 


per 10,000 listed businesses. Acecord- service casualties. 


ing to Duns Fariture InpdEXx wih ich \fanufacturers and wholesalers re- 
>) ‘ ate 
relates the numbe T ot t Liluure 7s to ‘the 2S pel c'¢ nt . but it is a highly superior fabric 


| | with special qualities that make it 
— | and 21 per cent 
total business population listed in an one eedbccen ideal to do the tough jobs that other 
the Dun & Brapstrreet Reference Novémber 1956. The only two ex- | fabrics can’t do. 
ceptions to the general manutactur- 


ported the sharpest rise. 
respective ‘Iv. over 


We make no outlandish claims 


Book. the casualtv rate rose to 56 per 
-uptrend trom 1956 were the tood “ . 
about Coverlight. It combines great 


10.000 in November trom 52 in the Ing 





pre lOUS month and ) a vear AlVoO, | Strength with light we sight. It’s water- 
But the rate remained well below the _— a se rae * Per Cent | Proof, durable and resistant to acids, 
2 1987 9s7 id oe vils, Ww < yt. is extremely 
19201040 level for November. 196 19 1956Changet | il milde ind rot. It is extremely 
Doll liability ted 19 DuN’s FAtture INDEX* | difficult to rip or tear. It remains 

; , ET | ted ~¥ Py, s.' Q § 4. | 7 . > = > > + ore Ts 

a Se en men Ey Unadjusted 48.9 49 | flexible at extreme temperatures. 
cent to $52.9 million, the largest vol- Acjusted aa . — ah ee a sie - 
seasonally S64 51.5 48.8 is T om >. — = : 
| ae . No, Coverlight is not a “muracle 

Lume SINCE \pril and one-third heaviet NUMBER OF FAILURES 1173 1122 999 17 . : — — 

Abie 1 iid Salas ate ese, linha fabric... but it is the fabric you 
than a year ago, Casua ties of mod- Under $5,000 160 176 152 : s | should consider for the rough, tough 
erate-size concerns—in the $5000. to $5.000--$25,000 $80 $22 491 -I8 | jobs where these specific qualities 

~ , oBens $>5.000-—$ 100 000 435 334 289 19 ie _ oe " boy : . aa 
$25,000 liabilities class—and_ those s1aneehend aver 98 mee “ ";, | can make a good cover a better cover. 
\\ os liabilities in excess of SLOO.000 NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS *neoprene-coated nylon 
' Manutacturing 213 214 166 +28 
largely accounted tor the month-to- Wholesale Trade li4 99 94 i 
' . Retail Trade _  §89 $44 482 L16 | 
, ) ao 
month Ul} SW1nYg. | | Construction 194 176 171 13 | Another 
Failures rose during November in Commercial Service 93 89 86 + 8 | 
7 LIABILITIES (in thousands) 
all categories except manutacturing, a 652.899 $47.428 $39.886 4 REEVES 






but did not reach the high levels of — Tors 53.245 47,564 40,285 +32 
. ‘ * ' *Apparent annual tailures per 10,000 enterprises 
the Spring months. Slight dips oc¢-  jisted in the Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book ULCAN 
RUBBER PRODUCT 


Per cent change. November 1957 trom November 


curred in most manufacturing lines. me. 
but there Was a marked upsurge to In this record, a “‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is REEVES BROTHERS INC. 

: : eile ; paatiall involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action “qe? 
doubl th totals for the pre VIOUS likely to end in loss to creditors, “Current liabilities”’ Vulcan Rubber Products Division 
month in the machinery and leather _ here include obligations held by banks, officers, afili- | 54 Worth Street « New York 13 N.Y. 
ated and supply companies, or the governments; they 


industries. Nearly all the W holesaling do not include long-term publicly held obligations. 
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For Better CONTROL of Costs 
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Kinnear Motor-Operated 
Steel Rolling Doors 


A proved way to “put the finger’”’ 
on unnecessary costs is to install 
Kinnear Motor Operated Rolling 
Doors. Combining quick, easy push- 
button control with highly efficient 
coiling upward action, they save 
time, steps, effort and space. 

For example, you never have to 
make sure ali’s clear before you 
touch the button to open Kinnear 
Doors. They coil upward without 
using a single extra inch of floor, 
wall or ceiling space. 

Push-button control promotes 
prompt closing of opened doors — 
saves heated air in winter and cooled 
air in summer. 

You save floor, wall, and ceiling 
space — all fully usable for storage 
or equipment at all times. 


x 








You avoid traffic bottlenecks. You 
can control any number of doors 
from one point, or each door from 
any number of additional remote 
locations. 

And no other doors can match 
Kinnear’s 60-year record for long, 
dependable, low-maintenance serv- 
ice under hard, daily use. 

In addition, the famous interlock- 
ing steel-slat curtain (originated by 
Kinnear) gives you extra protection 
against wind, weather, fire, intrusion 
and vandalism. 

To lower door costs (as well as 
costs due to doors) in these and 
other ways, get the full story on 
Kinnear Rolling Doors. Built to fit 
any Opening, in new or old buildings. 
Write today. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Company 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOOR 


Saving Ways in Doorways 











FACTORIES: 
1500-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., Son Francisco 24, Colif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDI 


(Current liabilities in 
millions of dollars) 


STRY 
Liabilities 
1} Months 
1957 1956 


181.9 169.4 


Number 
1! Months 
1957 1956 


MINING, MANUFACTURING... 2203 2113 


Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc. 74 9 «11.4 8.1 
Food and Kindred 
Products. . 168 177 10.8 9 6 
Textile Products, Apparel 457 510 27.5 32.3 
Lumber, Lumber Products 458 | ae Bese 
Paper, Printing, Publishing 127 113 9.4 
Chemicals, Allied 
Products. ... - S4 57 5.4 12 
Leather, Leather Products 65 75 6.5 
Stone, Clay, Glass 
Products 52 32 2.9 
Iron, Steel and Products 104 126 27.2 11 
Machinery 224 249 23.5 ? 
Transportation Equipment 66 $3 aa 4 
Miscellaneous 354 321 26.8 23.2 
WHOLESALE TRAbt 1140 «61135)06©72.4) @& 
Food and Farm Products 262 cee ‘OFaa i2 
Apparel +] 47 , 2 
Dry Goods 10 45 1] 
lL umber, Bldg. Mats... Hdwre 13. 14] 7Y 17 
Chemicals and Drugs 42 $3 2.0 
Motor Vehicles, 
Equipment 71 6 +3 
Miscellaneou S62 $20 is 4 + 
Ritratn Trap OH 3s] S869 170.8 145 
I land Liquor Loo O19 yy 
Gseneral Mercha ¢ SI 25 uy 
Ar i a i Acce Mt) (WW ] } 
Furniture, Furnis 34° «7 19 2 
Lumber. Bldg. Mat Hudwre 435 S| 12.8 | 
Automotive Gro SOG 6H6Y > %) 
Eating, Drink Place I | 1046 6.5 
Drug Store | 153 f 
Misce 60 ‘| Lf 
CONSTR } 6S | 4 PB 
(Gseneral Bk ( tra f 40) f | + 
B ry Subco i 107s ys] } S 
Other Contractor l¢ SS u ; 
€ OMMER SERV 1oo4 I~ 40 3 th 
PoTAar | rep STATES 12.689 11,704 870.0 $12 
Liat es are rounded to the nearest million; the 
] wot ‘ i ad t i 
and the iron and. steel industries. 
Likewise. only two declines Were 


noted in retail trades—tood and gen- 


eral merchandise stores. Casualties 
climbed some S4 per cent trom the 
vear before among building materi- 
als dealers and rose 53 per cent 
among restaurants. 

Regional trends were mixed. While 
November failures increased over 
October in the South Atlantic, East 
North Central, West North Central. 
Pacific States. 
ported mild dips, and the Mountain 
States had no change. Totals in non- 
metropolitan areas advanced 11 per 
cent, but were balanced against: a 
decline of 8 per cent in 25 of the 
largest cities. The geographic trend 
from 1956 was more clear-cut, with 
rising business mortality in six of 
the nine regions and in both city and 
country areas. In the West South 
Central States, half again as many 
businesses failed as in the previous 
November, the New England casu- 
alties bulked a third larger, and the 
Pacific total was a fifth above 1957. 


and four regions re- 











This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
Dun & BrapstreetT, Inc., by 
Rowena Wyant. 

























@ Three identical 800 ton 8 station 
Verson Transmats each capable of 
making any of four different automo- 
tive parts at the rate-of 1000 per hr. 








VERSON TRANSMAT PRESSES 


... versatility without sacrificing production 


@ Verson Transmat Presses are designed for the purpose of producing a specific multi-opera- 
tion stamping in large quantities at the lowest possible cost. Any other consideration is secondary 
to the achievement ot this objective. 

However, Verson engineering has made it possible to offer surprisingly broad versatility in 
machines that would normally be considered single purpose. The Transmat, for example, has in- 
dividually adjustable wedge slides which may be arranged for ram cushions. Adjustable stroke 
individual knock out cylinders are provided at each station..A variety of bed cushion arrange- 
ments is available. Provision can be made for stack or coil feed. Non-oscillating feed bars are 
adaptable to changing requirements. By taking advantage of these features, users have been 
able to make more than one part on the same Transmat. 

Now is the time to talk to a Verson application engineer. He will show you how Verson can 


give you versatility without sacrificing the cost cutting advantages of high output. 


A Verson Press for every job from 60 tons up. 
ORIGINATORS AND PIONEERS OF ALLSTEEL STAMPING PRESS CONSTRUCTION 


VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS CO. 


9352 $. KENWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS * 8300 S. CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY, DALLAS, TEXAS 












MECHANICAL AND HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND PRESS BRAKES * TRANSMAT PRESSES * TOOLING * DIE CUSHIONS * VERSON-WHEELON HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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WHAT’S AHEAD FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY .. . 





... @ topside view of 1958 and beyond 


F ALL THE business arts, fore- 
casting may be the most vulnerable. 
Professional economic prophets some- 
times cynically point out that even 
a coin-tosser can guess right half the 
time. 
forecasts coming from influential 
sources may become a form of cloud 
seeding that will alter the economic 
weather. And, as recent events have 
dramatized, the U.S. economy reacts 
quickly and sensitively to sputniks 
and Presidential illnesses. Yet fore- 
casting, for all its uncertainties, is a 
must in long-range business plan- 
ning, whether it is casual or formal- 
ized—or both. 

What do America’s top industria! 
leaders foresee for 1958 and after? 
Despite a temperamental stock mar- 
ket and growing international ten- 
sions, few of them are alarmed about 
what the next twelve months will 
bring for the economy, and most of 
them are privately confident about 
prospects for their own companies in 
the coming year. In fact, judging 
from the reactions of DR&MI’s Pres- 
idents Panel to a brand-new survey 
on business prospects for 1958 and 
beyond, confidence is almost as high 
today in the executive suites of U.S. 
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Most business men agree that. 


KENNETH HENRY, Executive Methods Editor 


industry as it was at the start of 1957. 
The 109 company presidents who 
make up the Panel were asked, spe- 
cifically, how their feelings about 
1958 compared with their feelings 
about 1957 a year before. Replying, 
25 per cent si 1id they are just as con- 
fident this year as thev were last, 19 
per cent are more optimistic, and 42 
per cent are mildly pessimistic. A 
tenth of the group, who think the 
economy might either contract or ex- 
pand slightly in 1958, would not go 
on record with an unqualified pre- 
diction. 
But unanimous long-range confi- 
dence outweighs any shorter-range 
doubts in the minds of Panel mem- 
bers. Their conservative projections 
of the gains they expect for their own 
companies within the next five vears 
are startling—by 1962, profits up over 
present wnt by an aver: ige 58 per 
cent, sales up . 34 per cent, invested 
capital increased by 27 per cent, and 
15 per cent more employees on the 
payrolls. Of course, these weighted 
averages, based on figures named by 
four-fifths of the Panel, cover a wide 
range of projections—from a five-year 
profit increase of % of 1 per cent an- 
ticipated by one company to in- 
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creases of 100 per cent or more ex- 
pected by one out of eight com- 
panies. (For more details, see box on 
page 9. ) 

Few of the Panel presidents ex- 
pect really radical changes in the 
1958 business picture. From those 
who feel more hopeful this year come 
such comments as, “Opportunity still 
here, but will take better planning 
and operating to increase profits.” 
One_ president “The. out- 
look for 1958 is bright because we 
expect delivery of new products to 
add signific: antly to our revenue and 


asserts. 


profits.” Savs another. “We expect 
sales to increase about 5 per cent. 
Profitwise, the outlook tor 1958 is 


more favorable than at the corre- 
sponding time last year because in- 
dustry into 1958 should 
be in better balance with demand.” 

As might be expected, presidential 
sentiments about the coming year 
reflect to some extent what their com- 
panies make or do. Among the 109 
companies on the Panel—95 per cent 
of them industrials—the heavy in- 
dustrial concerns, such as steel pro- 
ducers, are slightly more bearish 
than food manufacturers, who expect 
business to rise gradually with the 
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population, and detense - oriented 
companies, which expect to benefit 
from increased military spending. 

Two men out of five think 1958 
looks less promising than 1957 did 
a year ago. They are apt to see the 
coming vear in such terms as “tough 
struggle: hold our own, but very lit- 
tle growth.” 

More than one company was af- 
fected by last vears construction 
decline. One president reports: “Our 
business is primarily dependent upon 
construction, both new and modern- 
ization. A year ago we didn't believe 
that the pinch on residential con- 
struction would continue to be as 
severe. This rather naturally led us 
to underestimate the competitive sit- 
uation and its effect on prices and 
profits. We now believe that 1958 
will by and large be ‘more of the 
same. While we were cautiously op- 
timistic a vear ago about 1957, we 
are now of the opinion that there 
will be no further deterioration of 
the situation in 1958S." 

“The outlook is less favorable.” 
savs another man, who seems typical 
ot the less optimistic presidents. “Be- 
cause of rising costs and intense com- 
petition, which precludes the com- 
plete recovery of those costs via 
higher sales prices. eng margins 
have been narrowed. Too. the boom 
which was so evident two vears ago 
has ground to a halt, or at least its 
forward progress has been impeded.” 


Other Views of 1958 

One out of every four Panel presi- 
dents feels “the same about 1958S 
as he did a vear ago about 1957. 
This, of course, can mean any one of 
several things. Some otf these men 
were looking a vear ago for 5 to 10 
per cent sales gain: others, for a pos- 
sible 5 per cent drop in business. 
Many sav they “feel the same—good.” 
To one man, same means “only a 
small increase in sales and profits— 
and extremely hard to get.” Same 
for another president means: “1958 
‘should be as good a year for our 
business. Our products are low- 
priced, consumer tood products. Pop- 
ulation growing.” 

A few pane lists—about one in ten 

express mixed feelings or uncer- 
tainty about 1958 as compared with 
1957. Typical of this group, many of 
whom are thinking of their own spe- 
cial industry problems, are such 
comments as, “Feel there is more 
need for caution in 1958 than °1957, 
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1958: Profits, Output, Threats to Prosperity 


Presidents of Panel companies—representing, collectively, $27 billion 
in total assets, annual net sales topping $32 billion, and more than 1.7 
million employees—are more optimistic about their own companies in 
1958 than they are about the economy as a whole. Here are their profit 
and output expectations for the coming year, along with their views on 
the biggest threats to industrial prosperity in 1958: 


PROFITS—More than half the Panel--53 per cent—expect to make a 
better profit showing in 1958 compared » — year. Twenty-three per 
cent expect profits to be about the same; 22 2 per cent, lower; and 2 per 
cent don't know. 

The presidents who look for better profits this year base their expec- 
tations chiefly on cutting operating costs and mi arke ting new products. 
Nearly a third of the men expecting better profits in 1958 mention cost 
control: another fifth, new products. Others are counting on consumer 
spending, acquisition, a growing population, and foreign trade. 

The less optimistic men are also cost-conscious. One comments, “The 
wage spiral will apparently continue and the highly competitive nature 
of our business will make offsetting: price increases virtually impossible. 
We must rely upon lower-cost product design, lower-cost manufactur- 
ing methods, and continued expense-control efforts as our principal 
hope for profit improvement in 1958.” 


OUTPUT—Nearly three- fifths of the panelists expect their 1958 output 
to exceed last year's output by anywhere from 2 to 15 per cent, with an 
average of 8.6 per cent. Almost a fourth of the presidents, however, 
expect lower output—decreases ranging from 1 to 30 per cent, and 
averaging out to a drop of 12.1 per cent. Somewhat under one-fifth of 
the group expect output this year to equal last vear’s. Here is a sum- 
mary of these expectations: 

@ 58 per cent of the panelists expect output to rise an average 8.6 
per cent, ranging from gains of 2 to 15 per cent. Median output 
gain expected: 10 per cent. 

@ 23 per cent of the panelists expect output to decline an average 
12.1 per cent, ranging from drops of 1 to 30 per cent. Median 
output dip expected: 10 per cent. 

@ 17 per cent of the panelists expect output to remain the same. 
2 per cent of the panelists give no figures. 

Several panelists point out that, although output may drop, dollar 
sales volume in 1958 is expected to compare favorably with 1957's. 


CHIEF THREATS TO INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY IN 1958—One thing wor- 
ries the Panel more than anything else in 1958: loss of confidence by 
business men and, equally important, by consumers. One man com- 
ments, “Jitters on the part of the public and the business man caused 
by international tensions, defense spending problems, and high gov- 
ernment budgets, which may cause hesitation in spending at all levels.” 


-A number of men attribute the climate of pessimism to the stock 


markets recent violent swings, some to tight money, and some to in- 
Hation, overexpansion, and burgeoning inventories. 

The big No. 2 problem this year, according to the Panel, will be in- 
flation, especially its effect on costs and on already hairline profit 
margins. Many presidents speak specifically of cost—or w age-inflation, 
unm: atched by a corresponding rise in productivity. In fact, this worry 
is the one mentioned most often by the men who name unions as the 
No. 3 threat to industrial prosperity in 1958. 

World tensions, taxes, tight money, credit, strikes, government 
politics and policies (especially the uncertainty of w here, how, and 
when defense spending will be stepped up) are ‘also mentioned by the 
panelists as significant influences on prosperity in the coming year. 
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AMONG THE DR&MI PANEL MEMBERS 
ARE THE PRESIDENTS WHOSE PICTURES 
APPEAR BELOW AND ON THE FACING 
PAGE. A COMPLETE LIST WILL BE FOUND 
ON PAGE 98. 





JOHN R. KIMBERLY 
Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation 







GEORGE S. DIVELY 
Harris-Intertype 
Corporation 


JAMES G. SHENNAN 
Elgin National Watch Co. 





J. E. MARTIN 
Dana Corporation 





EDMOND H. LEAVEY 
International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corporation 





FRED MAYTAG II 
The Maytag Co. 





DAVID PACKARD 
Hewlett-Packard Co. 





J. PETER GRACE, JR. 
WwW’. R. Grace & Co. 





K. M. HENDERSON 
Ditto, Ini 





WwW. T. 


BRADY 
Corn Products Refining 


Co. 





JOHN T. CONNOR 
Merck & Co. 





JOHN E. BASSILL 
American Enka 
Corporation 














for most factors point to an increasing 
squeeze on profits and a highly com- 
petitive situation, but we believe it 
will be a good year for our com- 
pany. Or, “Our earnings ix 1958 
should be higher, given the same 
economic conditions as existed in 
1957. However, it is hard to say at 
this juncture how serious and how 
far down the present récessionary 
trend will go.” In the words of one 
man, 1958 will be a year of “con- 
tinued growth at a less vigorous 
rate.” 

Summing up the mixed feelings of 
many panelists, one president gives 
a more extended analvsis: 

“Opinion is that the current na- 
tionwide plateau of total business 
will extend into 1958, perhaps with 
a moderate downward trend in civil- 
ian business during the first part of 
the vear. It is expected that with the 
recent developments in the military 
field, the level of this business will 
remain about the same or slightly in- 
crease. | agree with most econdmists 
that a resumption of the long-term 
growth will be deferred until 1959, 
but this uptrend will be slow when 
it starts. 

“Our business is vitally affected by 
what is happening in construction, 
heavy industries, and government 
spending, as well as in consumer 
buying patterns. There will prohably 
be no increase in physical volume of 
construction next » but there 
will, undoubtedly, be a slight rise 
in costs. Heavy industries, such as 
industrial equipment, machine tools, 
and industrial construction, are ex- 
pected to fall off. However, public 
building and highway — spending 
should show moderate gains. Per- 
sonal consumption of durable goods 
was down in 1957 with nondurables 
up, a situation that will probably 
prevail next year. These conditions 
may well hold our business at close 
to current levels, and we must de- 
pend on the introduction of new 
products for increased volume.” 

(For 1958 output and prefit ex- 
pectations, as well as views on what 
Panel presidents consider, the most 
serious threat to industrial prosperity 
in 1958, see box on page 33. ) 


vear: 


Long-Range Plans 

For long-range company planning, 
five years is probably the closest 
thing to an accepted time-span. As 
H. Edward Wrapp of the Harvard 
Business School has said, “A shorter 
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Of the remaining 24 per cent of the Panel, 
16 per cent gave no spe ific estimate and 
S per cent declined to answer. 


period hews too closely to operating 
problems and discourages the con- 
sideration of planning problems, 
whereas a longer period becomes too 
nebulous. — 

More than four-fifths of the 
presidents report that their compa- 
long-range 
planning, and 53 the 
Panel say they have specific plans at 
least through 1962. “We have sev- 
eral alternative tor 
years, says one president, who points 
out the difficulty of planning “spe- 
cifically with demand in a state of 
flux.” Another man mentions five- 
year plans “in areas of financial re- 
sources and needs, market develop- 
ment, facilities expansion, and_ per- 
sonnel and management require- 
ments. Many of the long-range plan- 
ners mention “continuous or annual 
revision of these plans. 

On the other hand, close to one- 
fifth of the Panel say they have no 
specific plans, only “a general pat- 
tern of growth in mind.” One presi- 
dent in ten reports specific plans 
through 1959, 1960, or 1961, and one 
in twelve says his company has just 
begun to work up formal five-year 
plans. A few men feel that a five-year 
plan is “too volatile.” 

Whether their long-range plans 


Panel 


nies carry on. tormal 


per cent ot 


plans these 
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are carefully organized or general, 
more than half of the companies on 
the Panel expect to grow faster than 
the U.S. economy as a whole, and 
more than a third expect to grow at 
the same rate or faster. Actually, 
these findings | 
business men have traditionally been 
considerably more bullish about fu- 
ture prospects for their companies 
than for their industries or for the 
But most of the 
panelists seem to have solid grounds 


are not surprising: 


national economy. 


for their optimism. Those who ex- 
pect to grow faster are counting on 
expansion, diversification, and new 
on 
at the 
some typical 


product lines, or, in some cases, 
e ‘ , ° 1 . 

being in the right business 
right 


comments: “Since we are largely in 


time. Hlere are 


electronics, we should grow a little 
faster than the economy as a whole 
if we continue to emphasize re- 
search. “Because new lines we have 
entered have great potentials. oul 
erowth should be greater than aver 
‘Our 


about 


age. plants should 


present 


Crow the same as the econ 
omy, but we are increasing Our mar- 
ket penetration by acquiring addi- 
tional plants.” (For details, see chart 


below 


Things to Come 

While not all of the Panel presi- 
dents are in growth industries. eX 
actly half expect that trom 5 to 40 
per cent of their companies 1962 
output will consist of new products 
or services, and almost another fifth 
of the group expect new products 
and services to alter the present mix 
by 41 to 85 per cent in the next five 


: ] 
. Panel companies now do a 


years (see chart on opposite page )., 

Not every company, of course, can 
bank on new products for growth. 
Some must base their growth on 
“new uses rather than new products.” 


‘Nor are the all-important results of 


research precisely calculable. Says 
one man, “Any estimate is difficult, 
since the rate of technological obso- 
lescence depends upon research re- 
which predicted.” 
Another company president reports, 


sults. cannot be 


“Recently, we organized a Research 
and Development Department to 
produce new products, to perform 
experimental work, and to carry on 
The 
initial response to this venture has 
We anticipate 
that. over the next several vears, this 


engineering design activities. 


been encouraging 
department will contribute an ever 
increasing percentage of our total 
volume of business.” 

Economist Eliot Janeway recently 
asserted that the U.S. 
switched from an automotive to an 
and that 
the lead time. before investment and 


economy has 


aeronautics business evcle 


technology pay oft, has lengthened 
trom three vears to seven vears. Jane- 
wav -defines aeronautics as includ- 
ing related electronics, instrumenta- 
tion, atomics, and missiles indus- 
tries. Detense expenditures, stepped 
up and redirected to meet the Soviet 
technological threat, will strengthen 
and accelerate this aeronautics cvcle. 

Although only about a third of the 
signili- 
cant amount of government contract 
work, many more will doubtless feel 
the impact of the new technology 


continued on page 94 


HOW FAST WILL THEY GROW? 


PANEL MEM- 
BERS EXPECT 
THIS RATE OF 
GROWTH 


Faster than 
total economy 


7% 





Same or faster 


Same 


Slower than 
total economy 
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— 0% 





No estimate 
given 
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APPROACH TO PROFITABLE MANAC E 


When staff activities proliferate and profits sag, management 


can often get amazingly fast corrective action by asking 





EDWARD C. SCHLEH 


a few highly specific questions—questions so basic 


that nine times out of ten they’re completely overlooked. 


TECHNICAL advances undreamed 
of a generation ago have reshaped 
the tace of U.S. business during the 
past twenty years. Yet, almost unrec- 
ognized while it was t: iking place, an 
even more important change has oc- 
curred—a discoverv unrelated to the 
wonders of jet propulsion, electron- 
ics, or nuclear energy. It can be 
summed up very simply: American 
industrv has discovered its e mploy- 
ees. It has learned that people liter- 
ally are the most important asset of 
anv company. And it has begun to 
realize just how much of its valuable 
human potential still remains un- 
tapped. 

The discovery has come by stages, 
and a number of deve lopme nts have 
contributed to pushing it ahead. La- 
bor market pressures have put the 
spotlight on recruitment, training, 
and wage costs. Union growth has 
strengthe ned the bargaining power 
of the worker and created a new 
communications challenge for man- 
agement. The ,increased size and 
complexity of business units have 
brought the problems of organiza- 
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tion. motivation. and control into 


sharper focus than ever betore. 


Yet management has succeeded 
only parti: lv, at best. in its efforts to 
end the costly its human 
assets. Often, the very programs that 
are designed to help emplovees real- 
ize their full potential may actually 
be making matters worse. 


waste of 


Misplaced Emphasis? 

All too often, these programs have 
been based on the theme, “Is every- 
body happy?” Management tends to 
adopt salary plans, employee rela- 
tions programs, and communication 
plans whose primary objectives boil 
down to little more than “good feel- 
ing. Is this what management really 
wants? . 

Or management may focus mainly 
on encouraging activity and effort, 
with little apparent concern whether 
the effort produces valuable results. 
Some executive appraisal plans, for 
example, stress initiative and indus- 
try but ignore papier miarei en De- 
velopment plans may be judged by 
how well the trainees can remember 








what thev have learned in the clhass- 


room, not by subsequent improve. 
ment in on-the -job performance, Em- 
ployment offices may carry on a large 
volume of interviewing and testing 
but neglect statistical validation and 
follow-up on the performance of new 
hires. 
Or, if 
O bje ctives. those obje ctives may not 
be the most important ones for the 
company. For example: Compensa- 
tion plans may not encourage bal- 
anced results. Training programs 
may be dealing with peripheral prob- 
lems. Group action and participation 
through committees may be detract- 
ing from the sense of personal ac- 
countability man should feel. 
Where activities are not clearly 
aimed at central company targets, 
the work of one person or group may 
be actually negating that of another. 
A special example what hap- 
pens when management loses sight 
of its real objectives can be seen in 
the collective bargaining area. Some 
companies want “good labor rela- 
» badly that they will go to 


the programs do tocus on 


each 


tions = s¢ 





almost any lengths to satisfy the 
union. Frequently concessions are 
made and clauses put into contracts 
simply to settle the negotiations. 
Meanwhile, little or no thought may 
have been given to the practical real- 
ities of what it takes to run the plant 
well. The resulting agreement may 
obstruct the man: igement mi ichine TV 
or even force the company to change 
course, against its own best interests. 
Group seniority plans that hinder ef- 
ficient operation, job evaluation plans 
that ignore individual apoomayne 
ment, contract clauses that specify 
joint agreement on each work stand- 
ard without setting up a basis for the 
standard—any of these may be an 
attempt to avoid immediate difficul- 
In the however, they 
probably do more to perpetu: ite 
trouble than to eliminate it. 

Finally, if the company 
and prosperous, the policies 
simply encourage evervone to main- 
tain the status quo. Some types of 
tend to 
promote stagnation. Frequently they 


ties. long run, 


is stable 
Way 


pension plans, for example, 


provide long periods betore vesting 
in order to put hooks on people and 
But the hooks 


with the non- 


hold turnover down. 


mav be most effective 


producer, In other cases they may 
tend to discourage rather than en- 
courage real drive, innovation, and 
ingenuity by adding to the sense 


of frustration that AriSeS trom. in- 
ability to control one’s own destiny. 
Leneth-of-service salary 
plans and employee promotion plans 
based on seniority do nothing to 
push improvement. Sales training 
that stresses product knowledge at 
the expense of selling techniques 
may foster mediocrity. 

Exalting the status quo can only 
result in a static company, which will 
find out too late that competition 
is running rings around it. 

The “results” approach described 
in this article has been developed as 
a management answer to these prob- 
lems. It is being effectively applied 
in a growing number of industries. 


increase 


Applying “Results” Thinking 

Where can an executive start in 
developing an employee program 
that will lead to real accomplishment 
for his company: and to the fullest 
development of his people? He cant 
just say it should be done and expect 
it to happe n automatically. 

Basically he should apply “re- 
sults” thinking. This means begin- 
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Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manutacturing 
Company, now heads his 
own management consult- 
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apolis. In addition to many published arti- 
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is also active in international management 
circles. and recently served as a U.S. Dele- 


llth International Management 
auspices 


gate to the 
Congress, held in Paris under the 
of the Council for Progress in International 
Management. 


ning with company objectives He 
should ask himself, “What is our 
company 1 business for? What are 
e trying to accomplish?” He should 
company activity in 
those questions. Ulti- 


examine eve;ry 
the light of 


matelv the expected contribution of 


each emplovee to the company ob- 
jectives should be clearly specified 
and just as clearly understood by the 
emplovee himself. 

Obviously, 
erv level must first know 
cults are expected of him. Then, he 
can decide what results he expects 
from people under him. Job descrip- 
reHect this basic ap- 
proach (see below), not merely list 
the duties of the jobs, as most de- 
( Incidentally, 


every supervisor at ev- 
what re- 


tions should 


scriptions do today. 
undue attention has otten been given 
to fine writing in job descriptions, 
but the “results” value of the job has 


been ignored. As Montaigne said, 
“Some men are so stupid thev would 
go a mile out of their way to chase 


atter a fine word.’ ) 


Responsibility for All 

The basic objective should be to 
establish real accountability for re- 
sults on the part of every one in the 
organization. There should, in a 
sense, be a direct line of responsi- 
bility from each emplovee to some 
portion of the results reflected in the 
profit and loss statement. In develop- 
ing this accountabilitv, the company 
should consider results first, and the 
cost of achieving them second. 

The organization structure should 
be reviewed to determine whether or 
not it facilitates the achievement of 
the results management really wants. 
Organization charts, so often over- 
emphasized, are of minor importance 
here. Pav svstems should encourage 
results and not put too much weight 
on. such things as area comparisons, 
degree of overlap between ranges, 
and the background of the employe e. 
Benefit programs should be reviewed 
to see what, if anvthing, they 
tribute for the money spent. Training 
programs should not be permitted 
unless they contribute to improve- 
ment in company operation. The 
standard for the employment depart- 
ment should be the average produc- 
tivity of new hires. Each emplovee 
program, in fact, should have an ob- 
jective based on the answer to the 
question, “Why are we in business?’ 


continued on page 52 
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THE “RESULTS” APPROACH APPLIED TO JOB DESCRIPTION 


Left, some excerpts from conventional job descriptions. Right, new ver- 


SIONS keyed to results. 


TRADITIONAL “ACTIVITY” APPROACH 


Responsible for supervising and co- 
ordinating all company sales func- 
trons 


Responsible for supervising and di- 
recting all plant production depart- 
ments 


Responsible tor conducting COlM- 
pany research activities and super- 
vises research projects tor new or 


improved products 


Carries out company credit policies 
and supervises collection of all 
amounts due company 


“RESULTS” APPROACH 


net sales profit ot 
within 


Increases the 
the conipany to $...... 
the current fiscal vear 


Reduces’ production unit cost by 
J, odalen per cent 


Develops new products that pro- 
duce $.... net sales proht 
per vear’r 


Keeps company credit costs (in- 
cluding collection costs and credit 
.per cent of sales 
without loss of customer good will 


losses ) to 
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Executives at Ohio Oil—which operates one of the 
largest private fleets—plan their flight as... 





is 
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MANAGEMENT TAKES TO 


Big changes are taking place in the way 


TUE 
‘pun’? s 
HE 


. 
AIR 


management moves people from here to there in a hurry. 


AS THI ? of business quick- 
ens, many executives wish they could 
break the law of physics that insists 
a body cannot be in two places at 
the same time. 

To help them keep on top of the 
job, management people are turning 
increasingly to company planes. As a 
result, according to Under Secretary 
of Commerce Louis S. Rothschild. 
“Business flying is the fastest-grow- 
ing segment of our fastest-growing 
form of transportation.” 

Back in 1935 there were only four 
multi-engine company planes in the 
U.S. Today business planes number 
26.000. Collectively, thev re prob- 
abiy the largest air fleet in the world. 
(Commercial airlines operate only 
about 1300 planes on scheduled do- 
mestic runs.) Even in terms of multi- 
engine planes, the business feet at 
4.000 is a giant. And in addition to 
full-time business planes, 35,000 mis- 
cellaneous craft (which are used tor 
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charter, sport - flving, agriculture, 
training, and so on) spend part of 
their time flving business men. Since 
1946 hours flown by business planes 
have risen fivefold. And in terms of 
actual hours flown, the business fleet 
is about 25 per cent ahead of the 
commercial airlines — which, — of 
course, are used much more inten- 
sively. 

Along with the numerical increase 
there has been a sweeping change in 
recent decades in business attitudes 
toward company planes. Twenty 
vears ago, a Keene, N.H., contractor 
considered 
banker for flying his own plane. Last 
Fall the banker invited the 
contractor to come along on a vaca- 
tion trip to North Carolina and asked 
hopefully whether the contractor 
would like to fly the two of them 
down. 

Sales of civilian aircraft in 1956— 
excluding commercial airlines—were 


Was 


samme 


DUN’ 


eccentric by his — 


up 52 per cent over the previous 
indication 


vear. and theres every 
that the climb continued just as 
sharply through 1957. Business 


planes are certainly the largest seg- 
ment of the total. 

One big reason for the astounding 
increase in business flying has been 
a physical one; industry has both 
decentralized its operations and dis- 
persed its plants in the dozen vears 
since World War II. Many top ex- 
ecutives recall unhappily the travel 
hardships of the war years, when 
they were “bumped” with monoto- 
nous regularity by military personnel 
Government VIPs. The thou- 
sands of surplus planes available tor 
a traction of their cost at the end of 
the war gave a strong economic boost 
to corporate flying. Of the 6,000. air- 
ports in the nation only about 550 are 
serviced by the scheduled airlines. 
Traffic congestion and delays in using 
these 550 airports have stimulated 


and 
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many executives to turn to craft that 
can take off and land in small fields 
much closer to either headquarters 
or outlying plants. 

Rather than being a competitor of 
the commercial airlines, the —_. any 
plane is something of an ally. A sur- 
National Business one ift 
Association indicates that the pur- 
chase of a company plane is almost 
invariably tollowed by increased use 


vey by the N 


of commercial airlines by company 
personnel. In some cases, this may be 
due to an increase in air-mindedness 
in the company. More commonly it 

results from the fact that many com- 
own aircraft to 
them as teeder 


panies restrict their 
short flights and use 
lines to reach the commercial airlines. 
On really long flights even the fastest 
present-day company plane cannot 
keep up with the regular airlines. 
\lore 


"sg. 1 y 
are being 


and more company planes 
through the 


that 


used to cut 
travel 


sround 


time-consuming 


; — 
Coming: 





jet-propelled business planes. Here 


be home in time for dinner. Weve 
found the planes extremely useful, 
too, in providing quick transport be- 
tween the home office and our several 
New England manufacturing plants.” 

Why does a company buy a plane, 
or a fleet of planes? In addition to the 
obvious virtues of shrinking space 
and trimming time, planes facilitate 
Some compa- 
minority — use 
rela- 


face-to-face contacts. 
— certainly the 
planes part for their public 
tions or promotional value. In some 
lines they are looked upon as the hall- 
mark of the company. 
them of neces..ty: a con- 


nies 


progressive 
Others use 
cern selling aviation maintenance 
equipment would certainly not think 
of sending a representative to call on 
a prospect by car. 

In some industries- particularly in- 
dustrial equipment, where te chnical- 
ly trained sales representatives are 1n 
short supply—planes are vitally need- 


ed to cover the territory quickly and 
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Lockheed test flies its Jetstar ten-passenger 


transport, which will cruise at over 500 mph. Other makers also plan jets or turboprops 


follows every trip on an airline. Says 
Robert C. Sprague, Jr., of Sprague 
Electric Company, “Our company 
planes have been an_ outsti nding 
timesaver in providing us with quick 
feeder service from North Adams. 
Mass., to principal transportation cen- 
ters. We reach any of New Yorks 
three airports within an hour and 
Boston in less time. This brings us as 
close to airports as most suburban 
commuters. Also, executives can put 
in a full day at these cities and still 
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get the salesmen home to their fam- 
ilies. 

There are instances, admittedly 
rare, where a handful of suppliers 
providing a basic raw material may 
go to extreme competitive lengths to 
keep customers happy. Here, a com- 
pany plane can be quite a help. Ac- 
cording to one plane manufacturer, 
providing a plane to a big customer 
to get him to, say, the Oklahoma- 
Notre Dame football game can do a 
lot for his morale. In industries pro- 








hioher levels on the came flicht. 


ducing heavy, 
planes are important as a means of 
bringing together the potential buyer 
and the successful installation—some- 
thing that salesmen’s visuals, spiels, 
and testimonials cannot quite accom- 
plish. 

Probably the most common every- 
day use of planes is to get import: int 
people—top level, manage- 
ment, and technical—to trouble spots 
before the trouble becomes a disaster. 

Besides saving executives time and 


expensive equipment, 


middle 


energy, — any planes are helping 
management faster 
and gain an edge on competition. 


reach decisions 
Increasingly, companies are discover- 
ing that one of the best wavs to stay 
ahead of competition is to improve 
service—and the company plane is a 
and efficient way to do it. 
covering larger 


versatile 
Flying salesmen are 
territories and getting home to their 
families more frequently than they 
ever did before. 


Who Flies? 


Because air 
and tiring 
the company plane 
trips by the top 
top executive 


travel is less time- 


consuming (work can be 
done en route 
encourages more 
brass. More and more 
work is 
just reading reports, but even hold- 
Ing where 
tives are permitted to fly together. 


being done in the air—not 


conterences aloft execu- 


Planes are used today to fly not 
only top brass but sales and service 
people, _technical specialists, and 


dealers and distributors. This is one 
of the most pivotal changes in the 
use of corporate craft in the past 
few vears. Some companies still keep — 
their planes for top echelon use exclu- 
sively and let them sit about uselessly 
on the ground the rest of the time. 
but these are fast-dwindling minority. 

The swing to broader 
swift-one. Says Gerard ]. Eger, secre- 
tary of International Harvester: “Our 
executive group is perhaps the small- 
est users of company aircraft and our 
engineering and personnel 
group is probably the largest?” 


usage is a 


sales 


Do company planes really pay off 
as a rule? In a recent survey con- 
ducted among more than 100 owners 
of light, twin-engine craft, 59 per cent 
said that their company s operations 
had expanded as a direct result of 
using the plane, and 91 per cent said 
they considered their planes “a ne- 
cessity.” 

In fact, private planes are becom- 
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ing virtually indispensable to a grow- 
ing number of concerns. Theyre 
especially vital to operations in com- 
panies that: 

e Sell aver wide areas of the South, 
Midwest, and Southwest 

e Sell to industry 

e Lean heavily on service as an ele- 
ment of their sales appeal 

e Need a steadily growing market to 
offset rising production costs. 

While most company flying is done 
over the wide open spaces of the 
U.S., some planes are actually flown 
across the Atlantic on business trips. 
For example, President E. H. Darby 
of Southern Sash Sales and Supply 
Co., Sheffield, Ala., recently flew his 
twin-engine Aero Commander to 
Europe and made stops with distrib- 
utors in fifteen European capitals. 
Such trips are unusual, but they are 
not unique. 

Service tor private craft in Europe, 
where they are much less common 
than in the U.S., may leave some- 
thing to be desired. One fly ing execu- 
tive ‘isoawvennd that while ‘ef got a 
pleasant reception, the needs of his 
plane received far less attention. Ob- 
serving the way military aircraft and 
airliners were quickly serviced, he de- 
signed uniforms for himself and his 
pilot for his next European jaunt. It 
actually worked: he got quicker serv- 
ice almost everywhere. 


Growing Wings 

Manufacturers are making it in- 
creasingly easy for executives to be- 
come airborne. One example: For 
buyers of its smaller cratt—primarily 
small business men—Piper and Cess- 
na offer learn-while-you-fly — pro- 
grams so customers can make use ot 
their planes from the minute they 
take ownership. A_ pilot instructor 
goes along on each business trip and 
teaches as he chauffeurs the executive. 

Several of the business plane man- 
ufacturers encourage such arrange- 
ments as retainership. For example, 
at the Newport, R.L., airport an inde- 
pendent operator provides (and 
maintains) for fourteen companies 
three light twins, which he makes 
available at almost a moment's no- 
tice. This retainer arrangement is 
one of the fastest-growing develop- 
ments in the field. 

Hertz System now provides light 
planes to business on a rental basis. 
And charter flights by business are 
commoner than ever before. 
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Another reason why leasing ar- 
rangements are growing is the un- 
devebuniishile reluctance of some 
companies to ruffle the feathers of 
their stockholders. Because stock- 
holders sometimes have wildly exag- 
gerated notions of the cost and up- 
keep of private planes, management 
often tends to be close-mouthed 
about them. This, of course, is short- 
sighted—especially since the facts on 
the operating costs of the company 
plane can usually prove beyond a 
doubt its worth as a cost-cutter and 
profit-strengthener. As for the com- 


Southwest, where markets are spraw]- 
ing and peti einen needs wings to 
cover them. 

The reluctance a companies to 
take the wraps off their company 
planes is demonstrated by the re- 
sponse of users of planes to a special 
DR&MI survey. All the surveyed 
companies were members of the Na- 
tional Business Aircraft Association 
—thus, presumably, companies in- 
terested in bettering business flving. 
Nevertheless, of hie 43 responde nts. 
ten thought any publicity about their 
planes would do their companies a 





HOW PLANES CAN PAY OFF 





Here are some of the ways companies are using their planes. 
Have you considered these possibilities for your company? 


For emergency freight shipments 

For engineering liaison among plants 

To provide round-the-clock service to customers 

As a feeder airline for executives 

To bring customers to the plant to inspect company operations 
To entertain important customers and prospects on trips 

To expand territorial coverage without adding to the sales force 
To enable the present sales force to make more sales calls 

To provide top management attention for prime accounts 


To strengthen top management control of decentralized plants 








pany planes being a luxury, one re- 
cent survey showed that even in the 
admittedly unlikely event of a major 
depression, only 10 per cent of the 
surveyed plane owners would con- 
sider giving up their ships. 

Other companies shy away from 
publicity about their pl: ines for other 
reasons. For instance, a large equip- 
ment producer prefers to keep his 
planes under wraps because, as he 
puts it, “the loss of an aircraft or 
extensive damage to one could create 
a bad publicity situation. The com- 
pany might lose much of the confi- 
dence of its shareholders and general 
public.” 

A good many companies take just 
the opposite tack and exploit the pub- 
licity value of the company plane as 
a symbol of progressive, up-to-date 
management. This is particularly 
true of many small- and medium- 
sized companies in the Midwest and 
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disservice. Sixteen others refused to 
be identified by name. 

How does a company determine 
whether a plane will pay off? Deci- 
sions to purchase aircraft are often 
based on little more than educated 
guesses as to their usefulness. A com- 
petitors purchase of a plane, or de- 
lays in getting to and through the 
local airport, may impel the purchase. 

However, some companies, which 
look upon the company plane as a 
profit-producing tool, approach the 
buying decision as carefully as they 
would the purchase of a new punch 
press. They carefully plot out how 
the plane is to be used and exactly 
how it will pay off. 

For instance, here are the steps in- 
volved in the time-travel analysis 
(a sales approach developed and 
used by Aero Design and Engineer- 
ing Company, maker of the Aero 
Commander) that convinced P. R. 
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un the air is 
( PEP UE iS ilseo tte rli¢ th 


Miallorv & Co. 


por nts concern. that a plane would 


hace profits 


Indianapolis com 


Pra. 
' oune 
|. Top management placed an ap 


proximate value on executive time. 


The figure was set at $25 an hour. 


2 On the basis of a tull vears ex- 


perience, the ( OTM ATI worked up the 


cost per mile of management trips in 
commercial transportation This in- 
cluded ticket costs. elapsed time. the 
number of executives travelling to 


~CON\V- 


gether on trips, and the mileag 
ered, 

3. Then a similar travel pattern for 
cl COTP AT plane WalS worked out. 
This revealed a hypothetical, vet re: 
sonable, figure tor elapse: d time sense 
encompassed cost-per-mile data. - 

1. Finally, the company arrived at 
that 


uSsSIng a 


the figure tor executive hours 


could have been saved by 
plane during the vear the transporta- 
tion pattern was analyzed. 

In detail, 


panned out: 


here s how the research 


(air. rail. auto) 


travel costs in one vear came to $21.- 


@ Commercial 


713. To cover the same ground in a 
company plane would have resulted 
in travel costs of $52,682. 

e But the 
One 
mercial carriers had eaten up 
while 


savings came in execu- 


tive time. vear of travel in com- 
3.969 
hours only 1,716 hours would 
have been consumed by using a com- 


pany plane to cover the same mile- 


age. Thus, a private plane would 
have saved $56,325 more than 
enough to oftset the higher direct 


transportation costs—resulting in an 


over-all “profit” on the plane of $25.- 


! } } ; } . 
i \ crt | al lic optet Wibltchii Call litt more than 


model with lavish interiors 


rol busine SS Hights 


356. a return of about 50 per cent on 
ihe investment. 


Of course. this computation didnt 


ingible 
Hexibilitv in 
planning travel schedules, the public 


include such int benefits of 


plane ownership “us 
relations value. of plane ownership 


and other incidental advantages. 


Which mav count heavilv in individ- 


ual company cases 


How Safe is Private Flying? 


Many users of business aircraft say 
, they fly 
driving because the | 
risk their necks on the public high- 
Statistics certainly buttress their 


quite seriously instead of 


preter not to 


Waly, 
Fatalities in business Hving now 
per 100 million passen- 


case. 

run about 0.7 
, : * ’ : > *7 ss 

ger miles, compared with 2.7 for pas- 

Thus, on a mile- 


senger automobiles. 


age basis, planes are roughly four 
times Sater. 

Perhaps the splendid safety record 
of company planes can be attributed 
to managements 
proach to flight safety. 
Parker Pen 
Wis., has operated aircraft since 1927 
logging 2.4 million’ accident-free 
Savs Parker's Chief Pilot Roy 
C ‘ovle of the companys new plane, 

“There Beechcraft flving 
today that has radio equipment com- 
parable to that this 
Parker plane.” 

Despite liMpressive safety records, 
two-thirds of the 


conscientious ap- 
For instance. 


Company, Janesville, 


miles. 
is no other 


contained in 


about companies 
surve ved wont let groups ot top eX- 
It's Continental 


Cans policy not to put more than 


ecutives fly together. 


two executives of \ ice-presidential] or 


(Sim- 
are frequently 


higher levels on the same flight. 
ilar rules, of course. 


applied to auto travel. ) 


High-Level Headaches 


Who flies the company plane? Ac- 
cording to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. hits 15 per cent of the 
single-engine planes are flown by 
professional pilots. And in most cases 
the plane is only one of a stable. Fon 
multi-engine planes the reverse holds 
true: 85 per cent are flown by com- 
pany pilots. 


Operating a company plane has its 


headaches tor management. Cone 
problem plaguing companies today is 
that they dont really know much 


about the economic or technical sides 
of the operation. The usual procedure 
is to hire pilot who has manage 
and then rely on 
ability to make 


decisions about the entire operation. 


ments confidence 
lis know ledge and 


some big companies are develop- 
Ing aviation departments under ex- 
transportation back 
directly to top 
all prac- 


ecutives with 
erounds, who re port 
management. But where, tor 
tical purposes, the pilot is boss, inter 
management and 
\iany pilots 
measure their own prestige by the 
SIZE ot the planes the Hy. This isa 
from the 


and it can often spell trouble 


nal problems ot 


control. otten” result. 


carrvover commercial air- 
lines. 
for an economy-minded management, 
particularly if 
are so unsophisticated in the prac- 


company executives 


tical aspects of business flving that 
they cantr 
Company pilots mav not be execu- 


eally judge what is needed. 


tives. but they are well paid in rela- 
tion to other DR&NIES 
survey ot companies turned up sev- 


technicians. 


eral salaries over $15,000—the te yp was 
$19,000. The salary most commonly 
mentioned was $12.000. 

However, pilot salaries vary widely 
and a company taking on a pil t for 
the first time should be aware of the 
many factors which aftect his pay: 
hours on duty, types of planes flown. 
extent ol responsibility, experience, 
and. background. The NBAA, 
dentally, will help both members and 
nonmembers in locating pilots tor 
company craft. 

The cost of operating a 
sists averaging just as firmly. 


Incl- 


plane re- 
v. LE you 
own a single-engine Piper Tripacet 
seating four, and fly it 600 hours a 
cost will run only about 2 


\ I ockheed 


vear, the 
cents per passenger mile. 


continued on page 107 
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ARE YOU PAYING TOO MUCH 
~ FOR DISTRIBUTION? 


Photograph from Devaney 


You probably are, though you may not know it. Finding and | 


fixing the dollar leaks in a company’s distribution 


set-up takes time and effort. But it usually pays off. 


WHEN THE AMERICAN econ- 
omy is rolling along in high gear. 
few manufacturers stop to figure the 
sizable losses they may be incurring 
because of inefficient distribution. 
Such profit leaks tend to be regarded 
as normal costs of doing business, 
and few companies take the time to 
dig out the facts they need to deter- 
mine how efficient their distribution 
’ are. Its 
thoughttul top-level executive asks. 


svstems only when some 


“Are we paving too much for dis- 
tribution? that the 
pany begins to find out what can be 


average com- 
done to step up distribution — effi- 
clency. 

Basically, distribution efficiency is 
dependent on the structure of the 
distribution system and the skill of 
distribution personnel. For example. 
if a manufacturer is using obsolete 
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warehouses or the wrong. distribu- 
tion channels, even the most adroit 
staff cannot bring distribution costs 
into line with competition. On the 
other hand, even the best-structured 
distribution ineth- 


ciently operated. Through distribu- 


system can be 
tion research, nearly every company 
can find wavs of getting more for its 
distribution-expense dollar. 

When a manufacturer has the most 
efficient distribution system in_ his 
industry, he enjoys important com- 
petitive advantages. Consequently, 
few companies disclose much about 
what they do to increase distribution 
efficiency. But when companies such 
Avco. National 
Biscuit announce major changes in 


os N\ionsanto. and 
their operations after comprehensive 
distribution studies. it is evidence of 
the opportunities for profit improve- 


- , # 
é 


ment that distribution research can 
uncover in even the best-managed 
companies, 

Monsanto and Avco recently liquui 
dated entire product divisions after 
it had been established that distribu- 
tion costs on the products could not 
be made competitive. Monsanto sold 
its All detergent to Lever Brothers 
which has the low-cost distribution 
system required to market profitably. 
any soap or cleanser product. Avco 
sold its Crosley and Bendix appli- 
ance lines to Philco, whose distribu- 
tion svstem was better able to com- 
pete in the increasingly competitive 
major-houschold-appliance field. 

National Biscuit ¢ OIMPANy changed 
its distribution system to reduce unit 
distribution costs on some products. 
In 1954, it organized a Special Prod- 
ucts Division as part of a long-range 
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How Efficient Is Your Distribution? 


In planning a long-range program, here are some questions to 
help you judge your company's present system: 


program of diversification 
pansion. This move—which made the 
compan with 


more competitive 


other drv-grocery-product 
manufacturers, such as Kellogg’s, 
General Foods, and General Mills— 


involved the creation of a brand-new 


major 


distribution system. Responsibility 
for the sale of the companys cereal 
and dog-food products was_ trans- 
ferred from its regular distribution 
svstem which delivers bakery prod- 
ucts in small quantities to insure 
freshness at point of sale) to the new 
system (which delivers nonperish- 
able products in multiple case lots to 
wholesale grocers and food-chain 
warehouses tor redistribution to re- 
tail grocery outlets ). This eliminated 
the cost of handling the latter prod- 
ucts through branch warehouses. 
and brought distribution costs into 
line with competition. As a_ result, 
the company is now in a position to 
expand its nonbakery product lines. 
and to capitalize more fully on 
Nabisco 


consumer acceptance tor 


products. 


Room for Improvement 

Even though a company has 
achieved leadership in its industry 
and is abreast or ahead of its com- 
petitors in the structure of its ~distri- 
bution system, there are problems 
that can be revealed by distribution 
research. 

Take, for example, the case of a 
leading company in the drug field. 
When the chief executive told his 
vice president for sales that he 
thought it advisable to have an ob- 
jective audit of the company’s mar- 
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Have profit-contribution goals been set at every leve 


and ex- 





Does vour distribution system serve your customers well? 


I? 


Is distribution properly coordinated with production? 
Are distribution facilities up to competitive standards? 


Are distribution personnel carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, and well supervised? 


keting operations. the vice president 
replied, “It's all right with me, but | 
don't think the study will show. that 
anything can be improved.” 

Atter 
study, the vice president became an 
ardent booster of the analvtical ap- 
hid that 
manv of his best salesmen were not 
making full use of their selling time, 
because the companys compensa- 


seeing the results of the 


proach. For he learned 


tion plan was placing a premium on 
certain unprofitable sales calls. Un- 
der the plan, each salesman received 
compensation credit based on the 
volume of orders he 
turned over to the company's whole- 


personally 


salers. Therefore, each salesman 
went out of his wavy to call on the 
large retailer accounts in his terri- 
torv every week, even though he had 
no reason for a call except to pick 
up an order that could have been 
mailed to the wholesaler, or brought 


in by one of the wholesalers sales- 





THE AUTHOR e Wel! 
known as an 
marketing techniques, 
Charles W. Smith has 
made the improvement ot 
distribution methods his 
spec ial interest since he 
first worked as a distribu- 
tion analyst for General 
Electric twenty vears ago. Now senior con- 
sultant on the staff of McKinsey & Company, 
Inc., New York, he has just finished a stint 


expert on 


as president of the American Marketing As- 


sociation. He is currently working on a new 
book, to be published shortly by Columbia 
University Press. Entitled Targeting Sales 
Effort, this book will provide a method for 
analyzing market potentials, dealer cover- 
age, and sales performance. 





men on his regular call. Once this 
situation was recognized, the com- 
pensation plan was changed so that 
salesmen no longer had to waste time 
on such unproductive calls. | 
The audit also disclosed that sales 


bal- 


anced in terms of work load. In some 


territories were not properly 


areas, many worthwhile small ac- 
counts were being neglected. Fur- 
district 
spending too much time on paper- 
work, simply because the control re- 
ports they with 


headquarters were not properly de- 


thermore, managers were 


were exchanging 
signed. After the reports were modi- 
fied, the district 
was able to spend one more day a 
week in the field. and do a better 
job of controlling his men, for the 


average manager 


information he needed to control his 
men was at his finger tips. 

A method of retailer inventory 
control that had been devised by a 
resourcetul sales representative was 
also uncovered by the audit. The 
importance of this method in build- 
Ing sales volume might never have 
been recognized if a planned search 
had not been made tor wavs to in- 
crease the over-all efficiency of the 
company s distribution system. 

Another company 
refiner—discovered 

audit 
products 


—a major petrol- 
through a 
that its line of 


oils. 


eum 
distribution 
packaged 

lubricants, tires, and so on 
items than 
tomer requirements warranted. Also, 
its field inventories were tound to be 
stocks 
were unbalanced. and consequently, 


creases, 
included 
many actual 


Ore Cius- 


excessive in manv lines: vet 


incomplete orders were _ being 


shipped. 


Restructuring for Bigger Gains 
While : operating 

ethciency of an existing distribution 

svstem can vield large savings, re- 


increasing the 


designing a basically inethcient svs- 
tem can be still more profitable. A 
distribution audit should find ways 
not only to improve the efficiency of 
an existing system, but to restructure 
it if necessary. 

Distribution systems, unlike manu- 
facturing plants, are seldom created 
by design. Few companies have ever 
systematically explored other possi- 
ble methods of distributing their 
products or services. Improvements 
in distribution have largely been the 
results of chance, or of competitive 
pressures from a new producer with 

continued on page 76 
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INDUSTRY AIRS ITS PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


How factories are using air and vacuum fo cut costs 


MELVIN MANDELL, /ndustrial Editor 
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THERE'S NOTHING NEW about 
using air and vacuum to do work in 
factories. What is new is the steady 
and impressive increase in air- and 
vacuum-operated tools, forming de- 
VICeS. controls. CONnVEVeCYrs and other 
materials-handling gear, gaging svs- 
tems, and starters for both stationary 
and vehicular engines. And these de- 
vices aren-t unsafe or particularly 
noisy, as many believe. 

More and more tactories are add- 
ing or substituting all kinds of air- 
operated equipment or are buying 
machinery with air- or vacuum-op- 
erated handling attachments. As a 
result, they have been forced to beef 
up their ailr-compressor capacity. An 
extensive survey by DR&MI of both 
producers and users of compressors 
reveals a steady and, in some cases, 
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startling increase in compressed-air 
capacity. 

There 
increase. The major one is the tradi- 
tional drive for higher output per 
worker. Air-operated 
simply replacing muscle 
Pneumatic conveyers are replacing 


are manv reasons for this 


devices are 
pom = 


human legs and shoulders, and screw- 
drivers, carton staplers, wrenches. 
vises, and clamps are being operated 
by air instead of by hands. 


Air vs. Electric Tools 

Air-operated tools are also cut- 
ting into the use of electric tools. 
With downtime so costly on today's 
complicated production lines, many 
factories are switching to air-oper- 
ated tools because they are “long- 
lived and easy to maintain, as Inter- 


national Business Machines factory 
managers report. Air have 
fewer parts than electric motors and 
are, therefore, naturally 
keep up. Since air flows through 
them when they operate, they cant 
overheat. In addition, it is impos- 
sible to overload air motors -they 


motors 


easier to 


dont burn out, they just stall. 
In manv factories. such as chemi- 
cal. cement. metal-picklis or wood- 


working plants, air-operated — tools 


(cy 
vy, 


and hoists are winning favor because 
they are unaftected by corrosive- or 
dust-filled atmospheres. Electric mo- 
tors can be sealed to protect them 
from corrosive atmospheres or to 
make them explosion-proof, but this 
adds considerably to the cost and re- 
duces capacity. 

Weight-saving is another advan- 
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HANDLING: A Fuller vacuum system 
draws powdered alumina from a rail- 
road car to the aluminum-reduction 
cells at Kaiser Aluminum’s Califor- 
nia plant. Alumina is one of many 
powdered materials handled by all 


FORMING: A large plastic shape is 
lifted out of a single die in this vacu- 
um former at Noma Lite, St 
As air is evacuated, the hot plastic 


Louis 


sheet is shaped by atmospheric pres- 
sure, eliminating half of costly die 





ASSEMBLING: \ line ot 


with 


operators 
powel screwdrivers Was re- 
placed by these Ingersoll-Rand ait 
tools at a hand-iron assembly plant 
As belt stops under drivers. an <All 
tools to the work 


cvlinder MOVES 


tage of air-operated tools. Since they 
are considerably lighter than elec- 
tric tools of the same capacity the 
reduce worker fatigue. 

Kase of control is one reason some 
factories and warehouses specify air 
hoists over electric hoists. An inex- 
pensive valve on the air line pro ides 
a continuous fine control tor hoist- 


ing. Electric hoists usually have a 


limited number of operating speeds, 
and in handling some fragile parts 
(Nore 


such as big ceramic 


Prec es or 





LIFTING: By adding a Vac-U-Lift grip to a 
hoist, this boilermaker eliminated two steps 
in attaching an end section to the drum 
Previously, an eve had to be welded on the 
end piece to lift it into position, then tak- 


en off after the two parts had been welded. 


molds—finer control means less prod- 
uct damage. Harnischfeger Corpora- 
tion. Milwaukee. Wis.. 


fering an electronic “stepless— control 


has been of- 


for their electric cranes for the past 
three vears but most electric cranes 
do not now offer the infinitely vari- 
able control characteristic of the air 
crane or hoist. 

Litting and moving equipment 
with vacuum grips or holders instead 


hooks. >] hig 


of chains, g magnets is 


experiencing a minor boom see 


photo on this page). Usually, chains 
or hooks have to be put in place by a 
helper, but these 
which stick to an object by taking 


advantage of the 15 psi pressure sup- 


vacuum  GFips., 


plied gratis by the atmosphere, can 
be dropped against the load by the 
crane operator. Electromagnetic 
grips can also be positioned by the 
crane operator, but they require a 
lot of power; vacuum holders are 
activated by small pumps driven by 
small electric motors. And magnets 
cant grip aluminum sheet, plywood, 
other 


concrete slabs. or nonferrous 


materials. 


Pneumatic Conveying 

The steady and growing insistence 
on high-production, continuous-flow 
fabrication favors air- or vacuum- 
conveying along with other bulk- 
conveying systems. Pneumatic con- 
veying is not a new concept (it was 
first used over 150 vears ago), but it 
has lately received much more at- 
tention, even in lines of production 
that were never considered betore. 
In most cases, pneumatic handling 
has simply replaced batch handling 
of materials in the form of granules, 
powders, pellets, and small lumps by 
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bag. bin, or truck. But in some indus- 
tries, such as baking, the develop- 
ment ot continuous 


new processes 


has made continuous material han- 
dling mandatory. As other industries 
shift from batch to continuous proc- 
essing, thev will also turn from batch 
to continuous handling. Conveving 
Can however. be economically ap- 
plied to batch-proce ssing operations 
aS well 

Pneumatic convevors require two 
much power as 
belt. or bucket 


CONnVeEVOTS. but the, have the impor- 


or three times as 


equi alent screw. 


tant advantage of being selt-clean- 
ing. <Air-convevor ducts can be 
curved (in fact, no sharp turns are 
permitted ), but other convevor sys- 
tems usually operate in straight-line 
segments. Pneumatic convevors can 
also be reversed to carrv materials in 
the opposite direction. 

It material is to be conveved trom 
many points to one point, a vacuum 
system is the usual power source. In 
the reverse situation, a positive-pres- 
sure system is used. In complex sys- 
tems, vacuum and positive pressure 
are often used together. 

\ir-conveving systems can be em- 
ploved to draw bulk-loaded materi- 
als out of ships. barges, railroad ears. 
and trucks and right into the plant's 
conveying system. One variation of 
air conveying Is used to induce GTAaV- 
itv flow of materials from a newly 
developed hopper called the = Air- 
Slide car. Since these cars were first 
introduced in 1955. 3.000 
have been placed in service by Gen- 
eral American Transportation Cor- 
poration. The cars do not carry their 


close to 


own compressed-air svstem. but 


must be supplied with low-pressure 
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EVEN HEAT: Surtace drying 


te npr rature 


air at the receiver § unloading dock. 


Introduced through filters. the air 


“Huidizes — the powdered material. 
causing it to How by gravity through 
outlets in the bottom of the car. The 
Air-Slide car can 


air-conveving system. 


also hye emptied 
into a regular 
Truck trailers can be equipped with 
the Air-Slide svstem. 

After the material is processed, if 
it is still in powder or pellet form, it 
Call be loaded Into a ships hold OF 
a railroad hopper car by air convey- 
Air vibrators will then settle it 


more densely tor economical ship- 


’ cy 
Ing. 


ping. 

Although most of the air-convevor 
systems in plants and warehouses 
are bulk handlers, some carrier svs- 
tems just like those used to make 
change in department stores are 1n 
operation. too. On demand. small 
parts, tools. or blueprints can be dis- 
patched by carrier from a central 
storage point to remote parts of a 
plant far faster than by any other 
method. If the carrier is lined with 
some special packaging material. 
delicate parts, such as small bearing 
races, can be transported without 
damage. 

Both compressed air and vacuum 
are employed to power al diaphragm- 
: Dorr- 
Oliver. Usually the diaphragm is re- 
ciprocated mechanically dike the old- 
butter churn, but in the 
pressure 


type slurry pump made by 


fashioned 


air version, positive and 


vacuum are alternately applied to 
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ot each cvlinder on this 
line of high-speed ravon slashers at Greenwood Mills, Harris, S.C. 


er 


ae 


mate 


force the diaphragm up and down. 
Slurries containing up to SO per cent 
solids can be moved by this new 
pump. | 

In some factories stationary en- 
gines are being equipped with air- 
powered instead ot electric starters. 
They 


starters are also finding a place in 


cant burn out. \ir-powered 


materials handli between facto 


re 
ries. Some long-haul trucking Heets 
are switching to these starters. oper- 


ated off the air-brake be- 


cause they cut the drain on storage 


Ssvstem. 


batteries and permit fewer to be car 
(electric starters are the heavi- 
truck Ona 
big truck, this switch could mean a 
of 200 pounds, important mn 


ried 
est load on batteries ). 


saving 
states with a gross-weight limitation 
on trucks. Similarly, air hoists are 
added to trucks at 


weight than hydraulic tailgate lifts. 


lower cost and 


Glass, Metal, Plastic Forming 


Air and vacuum are also widely 
used to form glass, plastics, and met- 
als. Each vear millions of bottles are 
formed by compressed air in blow- 
molding inachines. In a reversal of 
the blow-molding technique, Vac- 
uum forming of plastics (see photo 


on page 44) is gaining wide accept- 


ance. In this process, only one-half 
of an expensive mold is needed, a 
considerable saving in tooling costs. 
The half-mold is drilled full of tiny 
holes, and then a vacuum pump is 
connected to the holes. When a thin, 


controls ct\ tilabl tf 





1S controll. d by al Pavior poi umatic mistrument Automati pore i] 


1] | | 
rvears, will long have a place in industry 


? 
s 


hot sheet of plastic is laid over the 
mold atmospheric pressure Forces 
the sheet into the mold. Although 
apie CS ¢ in t he formed with aS much 
detail as by the usual male and te- 


male molds, the vacuum process. is 
satistactory for many consumer prod 
uicts, 

In the latest development in this 
field. Precision Plastics ot Philadel- 


and cl 


phia few other fabricators 
have combined cl sheet extruder and 
a vacuum former into one machine 
to eliminate the cost ot forming plas- 
tic sheet. 

Plastic parts can also be formed 
against ct single mold by positive 
pressure instead of by being sucked 
against the mold by vacuum. Vac- 
uum is also used in one method of 
laminating reinforced plastic sheets. 

Compressed air Is necessary 1n the 
final step of forming heat-exchanger 
tubing in the Olin-Mathieson Roll- 
Bond Revere Tube-in-Sheet 
processes. In the Roll-Bond_ tech- 


nique, a pattern ot “resist” is applied 


and 


hetween two sheets of metal before 


they are bonded together. When 
compressed air is forced through a 
tinv nozzle between the sheets, a 


tube pattern is formed where the re- 
sist was applied, just as in blowing 
up a balloon. In the Tube-in-Sheet 
the 
rod form into the metal billet betore 


process resist is introduced in 
it is rolled into sheets. 
These advanced processes are less 


expensive than other tube-forming 
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techniques, and since the tubes need 
not be blown up until the customer 
is ready to use them, there is a con- 
siderable saving in shipping and 
storage costs. | 
Compressed air is also used in the 
S. S. White Airbrasive fine-cutting 
machine tool. Abrasive particles are 
driven by air against the work piece 
in an unusual adaptation of the old 
sand-blasting cleaning technique. 
When small parts are formed by 
dies in stamping machines, com- 
pressed air can be used to pop them 
out. Usually the air can be 
trolled, so that the part falls directly 
into a temporary storage bin tor easy 


con- 


handling. 

Compressed air can also be used 
to mix or agitate a vat of liquids un- 
der processing or to grind down par- 
ticles. Compressed-air vibrators are 
used to help settle poured concrete 
or to shake down hopper cars. 

Vacuum is widely used for melt- 
ing, dewatering, filtering. drying, and 
plating a variety of materials (DR& 
Mil, December 1957, page tS), 


Air-Operated Accessories 


\n increasing number of machine 


tools and other fabrication equip- 
ment are being offered with air- or 
vacuum-operated materials-handling 


attachments that move the work into 


place and clamp it while some op 


Se 


F 
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GAGING: At an Oldsmobile engine plant, 32 key dimensions in cylinder blocks are quickly 


eration is performed. Sometimes 
these attachments are controlled by 
a worker, but frequently they are au- 
tomatic and an important step in 
making the unattended. 
Among the types of machines fitted 
metal 


machine 
these attachments are 
printing 
stampers, and compression coaters. 
In the big, special-purpose transfer 
machines used in Detroit. however 
han- 


with 


presses, presses, W elders. 


electromechanical materials 
dling is favored over air-operated 


devices. 
Air-Gaging 


One of the 
high-speed production and part in- 


essentials of today's 
terchangeability is accurate dimen- 
sions. Micrometers. calipers, and 
gage blocks have alwavs been stan- 
dard in metalworking shops. Now 
many gaging jobs in repetitive op- 
erations can be done faster and more 
accurately with 
Compressed air replaces the hand in 


air-gaging systems. 


moving a probe or other sensing ele- 
ment against the part to be meas- 
ured. although manv air gages meas- 


~ 


ure dimensions without contacting 


the object. some alr Yagves measure 


~ 


only one dimension, but complex 
systems quickly measure dozens of 
dimensions simultaneously (see pho- 
to on this page 


Logically enough, the automobile 


~ . 
>» 
— 


and accurately measured by this Sheffield air-gaging system, eliminating costly hand gaging. 


JANUARY 1958 





industry is the greatest user of alr- 
gaging s\ stems, as wel] as of air tools 
but many other metalworking plants 
employ them, too. According to one 
of the top production men at Ford 
Motor Company. “air-operated de- 
vices, such as multispindle tools of 
the ‘nut-runner type, and automatic 
air gages on machines, have definite- 
ly improved efficiency and reduced 
the time required to complete par- 
ticular operations. 

Competitive with electronic, elec- 
trical, and some mechanical gages 
air gages are usually emploved by 
semiskilled workers on long produc- 
tion runs. Since the accuracy of these 
attected by 
wear, they are particularls valuable 


gages is not internal 
tor long, steady runs, but they are 
also being used more and more for 
shorter runs. 

\ir gages are mostly applied to 
measure inside diameter, but they 
can also measure outside diameter 
thickness, taper, flatness, angularity 
contour, concentricity, and combina- 
one 


tions ot these dimensions. In 


new installation. an air ¢ 


= 


measures the thickness ot in- 


age continu. 
ously 
sulation coating on copper wire. Ex- 
cessive coating thickness and, there- 
materials, 
$3.000 a vear. 


fore, a waste of running 


aS high aS are pre- 


vented. 


Pneumatic Control Systems 
The 
controls 


great majority of automatic 


and remote indicator de- 
vices used in plants today are pow- 
ered by low-pressure compressed air 
These pneumatic instruments, which 
have been in use for decades. are 
resisting the advance of electronics 
with great vitality. Developed to a 
high degree ot reliability over the 
vears, the instruments are especially 
prized by factory managers who 
dont have one ot those scarce elec- 
men. They are 
little as $100 


than comparable electronic 


tronic maintenance 


also cheaper (as 
apiece ) 
devices, although when long air lines 
between units are considered. total 
installation costs are about the same 

Pneumatic controllers can be lo- 
cated up to 1,000 feet away trom the 
central control board betore the time 
lag caused by frictional lesses in the 
air line The 
enormous speed of electronic instru- 
ments is their major advantage over 
pneumatic types (and hydraulic 
ones, too), but the fraction-of-a-sec- 


becomes excessive. 


continued on page 105 
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economy, rising personal incomes 
created a new investor class. a ~ peo- 
ple's capitalism, with more than S.7 


million shareholders. a gain of about 


a third over four vears ago. In more 
and more companies, corporate man- 
agement began to eve with increas- 
the 


coming well known 


ing interest advantages ot be- 
and widely ap- 
preciated in the financial community 
This 
a trend that in 
recent vears has been sathering mo- 


and among the investing public. 


was the beginning of 
mentum. 

Today many large corporations are 
establishing special shareholder or 
investor relations ce partme nits. 
making itself 


euritv analvsts and 


Top 
management 1s more 
accessible to. si 
the financial press than in the past. 
More and more company presidents 
are letting it be that they 


would be happy to appeal betore se- 
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IN THE great postwar surge of our 
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pinion remains 


HERMAN S. HETTINGER 
D. M.S. Hegarty & Associates 


society meetings, to 


that 
supph of 


cur ity- ani ly st 


such an extent offers are: out- 
the 


Each 


running available 


dates. vear, more annual re- 
ports vie tor best-of-industry awards 
and over-all corporate “Oscars.” 

In step with the trend, articles dis- 
cussing various aspects of stockhold- 
er and financial relations are appeai 
ing in business and professional peri- 
odicals, and management conter- 
ences devoted to the subject are also 
the The for 


specialists in this field has resulted 


on increase. demand 


in a marked rise in the number of 


organizations dealing exclusive ly 
with financial public relations. and a 
leading opinion-research organiza- 
tion has recently established an in- 


vestor-relations research — division. 
Over-all. the 


eady improvement in annual 


result has been a slow 


but st 
and interim reports. the conduct. of 
and stockholder 


annual meetings 
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communications programs 1 general. 


Several forces have contributed t 


this upswing in interest. The grea 
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proxy contests of recent vears. 1n- 
volving the New York Central anc 
the New Haven Railroads. Mont- 


gomery Ward, and others, undoubt 


edly provided a transitory stimulus. 


So did the enticements of a bull mai 


ket. But the main reasons are the 
new needs for equity financing aris 
ing from the tremendous postwai 


growth of our economy; the multi 


tude of new investors created by ris- 


Ing mcomes, more widely 


ted: 
sense of responsibility of both the in 


and the growing knowledge an 


distribu- 


vestment and business communities. 


Other developments also ted the 


interest im 


keeping stock 
holders and investment houses ade 
The New 


threw its weight be 


mounting 


quately informed. 
Stock Exchange 
the hnancha 


hind dissemination of 
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information. The rise of the security 
analyst to new high levels of profes- 
sional recognition was another con 
And aS 


ing circle of companies demonstrat- 


structive influence. a widen- 


ed the value ot financial- and stock- 
holder 


have tollowed their example. 


relations Programs, others 


Objectives and Benefits 

Financial public relations has one 
prime objective: to insure the proper 
evaluation of a company as an in- 


vestment. This is achieved bv the 


circulation of accurate information 
on the company's industry position, 
current activities, earnings, and _ fu- 
ture prospects. 

Various ad\ antages can be secured 
from the successful pursuit of this 
objective. {mong the more important 
are a broadened base of stock owner- 
ship: a stronger bargaining position 
when acquisitions are made by the 
stock or 


pany Is being sold; greater strength 


exchange of when a com- 
if new financing becomes advisable; 
a stronger credit position; and sup- 
port trom stockholders and the In- 
fraternity in temporary 
periods of adversity. 


vestment 


In certain special situations. well- 
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planned financial public relations 
can also be helpful—tor example, 
when a privately-held concern be- 
comes publicly owned for the first 
time. In such a case, it is Imperative 
to stir up interest in the company by 
creating understanding of what it is 
and does. A similar situation arises 
when a corporation s securities are 
listed on a majo! exchange tor thie 
first time and are traded by new seg- 
ments of the financial community. 
Corporate images last surprising] 
long in Wall Street. This is not al- 
wavs to the advantage of a company. 
for a corporation may continue to 
be tabbed as 


or declining industry 


a member of a static 
long atter it 
has successfully expanded into new 
and promising fields. Adequate pub- 
licizing of the changed character of 
a corporation s business is another 
financial public relations. 


job tor 
This has become especially Impor- 
tant in recent vears because of the 
marked trend toward diversification 
and the 
prises, frequently active in an amaz- 
fields. Similar 


tor changing the corporate image 


rise ot “polyglot” enter- 


Ing variety of needs 
arise when the operations of an old- 
line concern are modernized and re- 
vitalized  ! 


when the relative Importance of vVa- 


va new management. 
rious divisions or activities shifts, or 
when management faces the difficult 


task of 


negative impression ( reated. possibly 


OVerCcOMmMIMNge a deep-seated 


Wwithny Vea4rs hbetore. by the shortcom- 


Ings ot some predecessor. 
Just 
More 


as. fashions play a part in 
thev 
influence business practice. For ex- 


ample, shortly after World War I 


it was a rare annual report that did 


trivolous activities. also 


not contain some kind of pie chart 
showing how much of the sales dol- 
lar was required for materials, wages, 
and other necessar\ 


taxes. outlavs. 


and how much remained as earn- 


Ings. Fortunately. these charts are 
not Hourishing in todays more. so- 
phisticated climate. Several vears 


elaborate brochures describing 


lO 
research programs, product lines, 
new facilities, and similar items were 
the tashionable accompaniment of 
many annual reports. These too are 
on the wav out. 

Currently, a great deal is being 
said and written about bigger and 
better 
complete reporting of the actions 
taken at While this is all to 
the good, if taken in proper perspec- 


annual meetings and more 


them. 


‘in the 


tive, the fad element is undoubtedly 
present in this trend, too, and nei- 
ther device deserves too much em- 
phasis. 

\ quick examination of the facts 
will show why. Despite the large at- 
tendance at recent annual meetings 
of some industrial giants, stockhold- 
ers actually present usually repre- 
sented no more than one-half to one 
per cent ot total COTM Pan share OwWwn- 
ers. On this basis, the average cor- 
poration with sales of between $50 
and S1LO0 million might expect be- 
10 shareholders at its 
annual meeting. A company in the 
$200 to S500 million category, might 
anticipate an attendance of around 
100. or 200, stockholders. 


Though the 99 or more per 


tween 20 and 


possibiy 
cent ot 
attendance 


share owners not i] 


should be told ‘about any significant 
happenings, the business betore most 
corporate annual meetings is so rou- 
tine that it can easily be reported in 
several paragraphs in the next in- 
terim report. 

the road to ettec- 
tive financial public relations lies less 


In other words 


in following what is currently being 


done throughout industry than in 


: ; 
making cl caretul functional analysis 


of your companys individual prob- 


lems. Fortunately, enough experience 


has been accumulated tO provide 


some guides to this goal. 


Direct Mail Problems 

The obligation and practical de- 
sirability ot keeping present stock- 
holders adequately informed is gen- 
erally recognized. There is no major 
problem here. Smmce shareholders not 
stock in brokers 


names can be reached through mail- 


represented by 


ings by the transfer agent. Unless 
special arrangements are made, how- 
ever, the group represented by brok- 
ers will only receive the annual re- 
port notice of meeting, and proxy 
statement. which brokerage houses 
are required to torward to them. 
Since the proportion of outstanding 
shares in brokers names varies ma- 
terially from company to company, 
determination of policy on communi- 
cations to such owners must be made 
light of individual circum- 
stances. 

The most important person influ- 
encing investment opinion, however, 
is the security analyst. Financially 
sophisticated, highly skeptical. and 
abundantly equipped with economic 


data, he is skilled in appraising the 
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relative investment values of com- 
panies and industries. His studies 
and attect 


sions throughout the financial com- 


recommendations deci- 
munitv—in investment banking firms, 


brokerage houses, and_ over-the- 
counter dealer organizations, as well 
as among the mutual funds and in- 
vestment trusts, institutional inves- 
tors. investment counselors, and sta- 
tistical services. Since most people 
consult either their broker or 
other expert before making a_ pur- 


the analvsts evalua- 


SOTHC 


chase or sale. 
tions also affect the investing public. 

Although the security 
role is becoming more widely appre- 


analyst's 


ciated by the business community. 
there is considerable ignorance about 
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which analysts are interested in 
which corporation. This obstacle to 
public relations 
efttect of 


wasting mailings on the wrong ana- 


effective financial 


can have the unfortunate 
lvsts and possibly ignoring the right 
ones. 

An examination of the facts will 
point up the problem. Estimates of 
the total 


from a low of around 6.000 to a high 


number of analvsts vary 
of 10.000. However. manv analvsts 
the the, 


are associated. specialize in well-de- 


and concerns with which 
fined fields outside the province of 
the average industrial corporation 
e.g. utilities, rails, oils, bonds vs. 
stocks, municipals or other govern- 
ment securities. If we eliminate these 
specialists, it is probable that ana- 
lvsts concerned with the evaluation 


of industrial enterprises, may total 
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about 3.500. An even turther refine- 
ment is desirable, for there is a good 
deal of specialization by industrial 
brokerage Or- 


groups in the larger 
: with branches 


— 
ganizations those 


bo} 


throughout the country and “wire 
houses” whose services as correspond- 
ents to out-of-town brokerage con- 
cerns include analytical studies of in- 
dividual companies and related 
items. Such organizations obviously 
exert a major influence on invest- 
ment opinion. 

Consequently, mailings should be 
addressed to individuals whenever 
possible. Over 1,100 companies are 


the New York Stock 


hundreds more on 


IE x- 
the 
and the 


listed on 
change. 
American Stock Exchange. 
securities of additional hundreds of 
good publiclyv-owned but unlisted 
concerns are traded in the over-the- 


market. All are 


in the hope ot 


counter competing 
for analvst attention 
arousing analyst interest. But unless 
the annual or interim report is ad- 
dressed to the right person, chances 
are it will be routed to the library or 
file. there to 


unless called for. 


reference rest unseen 

Since available mailing lists rarely 
provide enough detailed information. 
there IS nO easv Wav to develop cl 
listing of organizations and analvsts 
that will meet the needs of a particu- 
lau corporation, The toundation of a 
reasonably adequate list. however. 
can be developed by a caretul cull- 
ing of Security Dealers of North 
America ( Herbert D. Seibert & Com 
pany, New York 


standard 


_a long-established 
reference work known in 
as the “Red Book.” 
Even then. results will be more use- 
ful if the culling is done by or with 


financial circles 


the help of someone intimately ac- 
quainted with the financial commu- 
nity. 


Pertinent Information 

The quantity and quality of in- 
formation in corporate reports has 
improved greatly in the past decade 
or so. This is particularly true of the 
annual report, which has so tar re- 
ceived most of the attention. Before 


continued on page 64 


Here is a sampling of the great variety of 
communications that ¢ ompaniles Use to kee p 
Includ- 


ed area quarterly report, a quarterly letter. 


in touch with their financial public 
a report on annual meeting, a notice of an- 
a dividend insert, a proxy 
letter to stockholders. 
spec ial bulletins, and an annual re port. 


nual mee ting, 


Statement. a new 
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Ed Sullivan introduces most versatile perform- 
ers in desk-top copier field, |. to r., Verifax 
Legal-size Copier, $395; Verifax Letter-size 
Copier, $240; Verifax Signet Copier, $148. 
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Get more out of photocopying...with Verifax! 


( Dy of these Verifax Copiers is right 


lor you! requirements, rignt for voul 


budget—even if vours 1s a “‘one-man 


office. Whichever model you choose, 
you get all the advantages of Verifax 
Copying—the completely different hodak 
mathad 
photocopying in thousands oO] othices. 


Verifax Copying Does More 


Makes 5 copies in 1 minute on white 
letterhead-type paper . . on card stock 

.on printed othce torms. (¢ Opes can 
be made on both sides of these materi- 
als. Translucent “masters” can also be 
made for use in whiteprint machines 
You can even make an offset master 


in 1 minute. using low-cost adapter 


Verifax Copying Costs Less 


] 


Gives vou 5 dry. ready-to-use copies of 


a letter, report, news clipping—what 


that nas wm reased the scope ot 


Verifax Copying Misses Nothing 


All types of ink writing—even purplish 


spirit-duplicator copies—are repro- 
duced as readily as typed or printed 
data. What's all-important, too, your 
Verifax copies won't darken, turn yel- 
low, OT fade will last as long as any 


typewritten record you’re using 


today. 





[erifax Copying 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 


4,N. Y. 


343 State Street. Rochestet 
Csentlemen 


‘Versatile 


lime-Saver for Busy 


eeesee#e#eefeeeesee#se#e#e MAIL COUPON TODAY Se eeeegege@eaeegee&ee & € 


Please send free copy of your new 


Othces.”’ 


New free booklet describes many 
short cuts h Verifax 


possibile Wilh 
Copying vour 


points out how Sav- 
ings in dictation and typing pay for a 
little as 


Mail coupon or phone near- 


Verifax Copier in as one 
montl 
‘vellow 


est Verifax dealer. listed in 


pages” under “photocopy” or ““dupli- 
cating’ machines 


Prices 1 subje e without notice 





Eastman Kodak Company, Business Photo Methods Division 
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Simple folding machine 
beats girl-time! 
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It takes several girls’ folding by hand to match the 
performance of one girl with this small, low cost office 
folding machine—the Pitney-Bowes FH! 

Hand folding is slow, tedious, costly. Even with only an 
occasional folding job, the FH soon pays for itself in any office. 
It costs no more than a standard typewriter. 

Simple to operate—-anybody can use it. Set in seconds, by 
merely moving two knobs. So light it can be moved easily. 
The FH makes two folds at once. With semi-automatic 

feed, it can double fold 8!% by 11 inch sheets up to 80 per 
minute. (Full automatic feed, at slight extra cost, 

even faster.) And it will fold stapled sheets. 

It makes eight different folds, works with most every 

weight and finish paper, takes sheets as small as 3 by 3 inches, 
and as large as 8!5 by 14 inches. 

The FH is one of the best buys in office equipment today. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a demonstration. Or 


send coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


The larger FM, fully 
automatic, can fold up 

to 19,000 sheets an hour. 2. 
=< 










PITNEY-Bowes, INC. 
1524 Walnut St... Stamford, Conn. 





PITNEY-BOWES 


Heli 


Send free booklet on Folding Machines to: 





Folding Machines :.... 


Made by the originator of the postage 
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meter ... 107 branch offices, and 302 service Garese 


points in the U.S. and Canada. 
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THE “‘RESULTS’’ APPROACH 
continued from page 37 


How -does this approach work in 
specific cases? Lets look at a few 
examples in production, sales, and 
finance. 


Production for Profit 

The top executive must ask, “What 
basic results are expected of the pro- 
duction division? How should _ it 
contribute to the over-all goals of 
this company?” Then he should ex- 
amine every job in the division, espe- 
cially every management job, and 
ask, “How can this job best contrib- 
ute to the over-all results we are try- 
ing to achieve?” | 

\ common complaint in industry 
is that foremen just don't “take re- 
sponsibility.§ Generally this is a 
symptom ot poor application of man- 
agement principles by top manage- 
ment itself. 

\ tvpical case Was a tood process- 
ing plant where cost reduction pro 
grams lagged, waste was high, and 
new method installation appeared to 
be at a standstill. Little had been 
done to set clear company objec 
tives and related subobjectives tor 
each management man down the 
line. In addition, under the guise of 
“maintaining control’, many ques 
tions ot relatively minor consequence 
had to come to the top office for 
decision. 

When management adopted the 
“results” approach, improvement be- 
gan at once. Specific company objec- 
tives were crystallized and applied > 
throughout the organization. All per- 
sonnel activity was geared to objec- 
tives. Appraisals were changed to 
stress accomplishment. Foreman pay 
was tied to production goals, and 
foreman authority was broadened. 
Training programs and management 
programs were geared in to help ac- 
complish these goals. In short, all 
employee activity was focused on re- 
sults. Improvement in emplovee atti- 
tudes was accomplished with little 
difficulty, because a thoughtful and 
consistent “results” approach must in- 
clude caretul consideration of the 
impact on employees. 

In adopting a “results” approach 
to production, management must also 
think through staff and line relation- 
ships very carefully. Often changes 
will be needed. When, for example, 
management tries to split the credit 
for a methods improvement between 
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the methods engineer and the ftore- 
man, it Is sowing the seeds of a 
common kind of trouble. Line peo- 
ple must get full credit for any 
achievement in their departments. 
But (and this is where many com- 
panies err in practice ) the stall peo- 
ple must also get full credit for 
anv achievement in their functions. 
Compensation systems, promotion 
schemes, and appraisals must make 
this “double credit” system a real and 
effective one. | 

A popular staft-line thedry con 
ceives of staft as purely a service to 
the line. Staftt people, in this view. 
should expect the line to take all the 
credit tor results. The staff man, in 
other words, is regarded as a selt- 
effacing spineless, devoted, non- 
pulsating creature who lurks in the 
background, eagerly serving the line 
master and content with barely a 
crumb of recognition. Needless to 
sav, this notion isnt realistic. People 
just arent like that. 

Furthermore, there must be some 
cleat thinking done on the results 
staff functions are really designed 
to achieve. \lanagement must care- 
fully appraise the total effect of the 
staff function, not just the apparent 
reason for its existence. This very 
often leads to a concept of balancing 
objectives. For example, a quality 
control man who concentrates on 
quality alone very often hinders the 
operation ot the line because he 1S 
not concerned about the waste and 
extra production time required to 
meet quality standards. He alwavs 
seems to be at odds with the fore- 
men. But when he is held respon- 
sible for both qualitv and waste. he 
is often more in tune with the direc- 
tion of the production How. 


Accent on Objectives 


Employee relations programs and 
training methods should also be 
planned and judged from the view- 
point of results. Many induction 
training procedures are of very ques 
tionable value because they empha- 
size “selling” the employee on the 
company (usually he’s already sold 
or he wouldnt be taking the job) 
and giving information (much of it 
confusing )—but not Improving the 
productivity of the new emplovee. 
Frequently the value ot employee- 
relations training is “proved by 
questionnaires resulting in such 
statements as, “Ninety-five per cent 
of the men said they liked it.” When 
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HIGH, LOW & LAST, INC. 


Bullish on Columbia Ribbons & Carbons 


“On stock transactions no longer do we err, 
Because copies three and four no longer blurr,”’ said Low to High. 


‘I’m high on Low,” said Last. “‘Ever since he teamed our 
business machines with Columbia Ribbons and Carbons!”’ 


* Trade-mark reg. U. S. pat. off. 





RIBBONS & CARBONS 





COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MANUFACTURING CO., INC., GLEN COVE, NEW YORK 
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Your trucks move loads faster 
when you back them up with Magliner 
magnesium dock boards! Magliners speed 
dock traffic eliminate bottlenecks 
give you faster Men, loads 
and equipment move surer, safer—efficiency 
goes up and loading costs go down! As one 
customer put it:—“With Mageliners on 
dock, we get more out of our loading equip- 
ment. Its like having an extra power truck 
on the job... for the price of a dock board!” 


power more 


loading cycles. 


Oltl 


Engineered to meet the specific requirements 
of your dock and operating conditions, Mag- 
liner dock boards are made of magnesium for 
easy one-man handling .. . rugged, depend- 
able service. Safely handle loads up to 20,000 
Ibs. Other dividends? Low initial Less 
maintenance. Plus exclusive features like Mag 
liner’s Tire-Saver side curbs, Triple-Strength 


cost. 


curb ends, and many others. You get big 
important cost-savings ALL ways when 
you put Magliners to work on your dock! 
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management applies the results ap 
proacn, it investigates more_ thor- 
oughly. The Did the 
foremen and superintendents handle * 
their people better? And the 
provement is judged by the produc 
tivity of their work groups. 

In many 
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all 


ich toreman s 


for example and then. where at 


terms ot 


responsibility. thev will not usually 


CHCOLUPAGE the best possible results 
from each departme nt. Each fore 
man should know where he stands 


currently in relation to his objectives 
He should get current reports Of sun 
take 


deviations SO) that ay Ccill cl tion 


on them 


“Sleepers” in the Contract 

Phe same approach is ecHective in 
SCTULLEIN 
threat 


some clauses which look Important 


labor negotiations. Caretul 


in terms of results will show 
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little. 
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help production 
and others which seem minor 
that can seriously af 


ect operations 


Hlow may this approach be ap 
plied to the sales operation? In many 
companies the emphasis is almost 
entirely on volume. Instead the ques 
tion should be How can the sales 
department best contribute to the 
over-all needs otf the COMpany a 


In manv firms sales proht should 








he ad MAayOr COMCeTT) ot the sales de 
partinent even of the individual 
salesman Hlow Ciill this he lCCconn 
plished? 
, : ( acl | iS 
| Please send me my cop) of | Inst ' all ; al PV Vt Mm Ter 
| “How to Cut Dock Loading Costs.” l individually accountable tor sales 
| Check here for information on:  [) Movable Dock Boards | profit trom his territorv. and the 
| ae ; | | Mobile Loading Ramp 
) }) Permanent-Type Dock Boards [| Delivery Truck Ramp | compensation plan iS revised O toke 
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MAGLINE INC. © BOX 31 * PINCONNING, MICHIGAN . | . 
Canadian Fa for) Vagline Of Canada, Ltd., Renfrew. Ontario igainst the salesman. he framing 
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programs may have to be revised too, 
for a creative selling job under this 
plan means selling a customer on 
buving standard items (as he will 
often do after some explanation ) 
When sales proht is first discussed 
with a salesman, his reaction mav be. 
“That's fine. | agree in principle, but 
| really cant do much about it—Ive 
cot to satisfy mv customers. Real 
action on sales profit may be difficult 
to get started until it is built into the 


whole operation. 


The New Account Problem 

\lost companies must have a con- 
Stant How of new accounts in order 
even to maintain their positions, but 
thev often have trouble persuading 
salesmen to concentrate enough on 
new accounts. Thev are harder to 
crack, and initial volume is often 
low in terms of the sales efttort ex- 
pe nded To overcome this problem, 
the COMPany should make the devel- 
opment of new accounts part of each 
salesmans job— responsibility, and 
this should be recognized In the COTT} 
pensation plan for both salesmen gna 
sales managers 

lor every sales job, the definitions 
ot responsibilities and authority 
should explicitly stress results. Any 
merit appraisals of sales people 
should reflect a balanced concern 
for all the results expected ot the 
department not just w ith personality 
traits such as initiative, ingenuity. 
and judgment. Compensation plans 
should be changed accordingly. Su- 
pervisory and training plans should 
be carefully reviewed from the same 
standpoint. Benefit plans should be 
scrutinized to make sure that, at the 
verv least, they arent running coun- 
ter to these objectives amazingly 
often thev are). When the sales de 
partment is appraised and paid on 
the basis of what it is doing to meet 
all the objectives. a somnolent sales 
team wakes up. Merchandising pro 
crams take on a broader perspective. 
Cost-cutting opportunities are re- 
vealed 

The same principle applies else- 
where. All too often, financial and 
statistical personnel, free of any re- 
sponsibility for seeing that the com- 
pany gets real value from their work, 
have been permitted to produce 
reams of interesting but often useless 
reports. This is unfair to the statisti- 


cal men themselves. because it holds 
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ideal's plant at Devil's Slide, Utah 


To keep pace with the growth of 
our country, in the past 10 years 
since 1947 the production of Ideal 
Cement has been more than tripled, 
from 7 million to over 24 million 
barrels per year. 


For more than 50 years, Ideal stock 

(and that of its predecessor companies) 
has been on the Over-the-Counter market. 
Listing has now been effected on the 

New York Stock Exchange and the 

Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 


Cement Company 
DENVER, COLORADO 


15 Plants and 3 Terminals 
Serving Some of the Most Rapidly 
Growing Areas of the Nation 
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Rol-Dex: QHNOUNCOS 
@NEwW Bl, ley 


STANDARD UNIT 
gives you more” 









same 
or 
spate! 






Pat. & Pats. Pending 


The Model RC—new in the ROL-DEX family of cost-saving 
STANDARD active record handling units. 


By using two and one-half decks or levels of rolling card trays, 
additidnal filing space is obtained without adding to 
the floor space used: 


RECORDS ROLL TO THE SEATED CLERK! 


NOW you Cin USC Rol-Du narwenaat sal 


tab on end (3%4” x 7%") — 424 filing inches 
8” x 5” records — 196 filing inches 

MIB cards (2%” x 3%”) — 953 filing inches 
tab horizontal (7%” x 3%”) — 296 filing inches 
6” x 4” records — 378 filing inches 


5” x 3” records — 444 filing inches 
and the new RC-94 especially designed for rapid seunmnavsiell 
check (9” x 4”) filing. 

—all units also available in STAND-UP or MOBILE styles. 
Send for more information about these versatile, cost-saving 
hf ___STANDARD Rol-Dex units. 
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j WATSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
= yee ~=—Ss«éRRol-Dex Division, Dept. D-3 
eee Jamestown, New York , 

| equipment Please send information about ROL-DEX standard units to: | 
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back their development by insu- 
lating them from the d: ily proble ms 


of running a_ business. As a conse- 
quence, “figure men may earn a 
reputation for being stooges for top 
management, for being ignorant of 
the real problems of the rest of the 
organization, or tor both. 

Management ought to ask, “What 
is the purpose of these records?” 
Each man. in charge of statistics 
should be obliged to analyze every 
record he deve ‘lops. in terms of what 
it contributes to the company. His 
job description should not merely 
state that he must prepare certain 
reports. It must make him respon- 
sible tor insuring that something 
worthwhile happens as a result of 
these reports. Everv record should 
be scrutinized from the standpoint 
of what it actually does for manage- 
ment. Statistical men must be made 
accountable through appraisals, pro- 
motion systems, and compensation 
systems tor making their records 
help get real results for the com- 
pany. 

Where statisticians and financial 
men are regarded as kevhole sleuths 
whose job is to trap the unwary, they 
are placed in opposition to everyone 
else in the company, and an un- 
healthy climate of distrust is sure to . 
exist. This tends to reduce the valu- 
able contributions statistical person- 
nel can make to over-all company 
results. When the records they pro- 
duce are tied firmly to results ex- 
pected of all the people in the com-’ 
pany, they become a needed (and 
demanded ) aid to other emplovees, 
and records that do not meet the 
test are automatically exposed. The 
efficiency and effectiveness of the 
accounting people are increased, and 
they become a strong positive force, 
aiding all other emplovees to achieve 
the- results expected of them. 

Almost every pane maging has ac- 
cess, in its own people, to a vastly 
greater store ot ability, ingenuity, 
ns and human potential than 
it ever uses. The “results” approach 
guides every indiana of a company 
toward the central objectives, and 
releases employee potential in that 
direction. In the aggregate, this po- 
tential represents a tremendous un- 
tapped source of improvement and 
profit—a major challenge to every 
management today. END 
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This man is armed! 


a . ) ? > . . a “: os " * » 
He has all the facts and all fire figures about his company at his linge rips ao he CAUSE Burroughs 


Se nsimatic’s new Manage ment C'ontrol CONCE pl puts them thee ré keeps the rr the reé y Yes, 


“lve ammunition’’ to support his recommendations; to crystallize management decisions realistically. 


Every businessman faces moments of decision when he must be armed with 
accurate, up-to-the-minute facts and figures. Figures on inventory, for example. 
On accounts receivable and payable. On sales. Production. Disbursements. Payroll. 
And that’s the job of the Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine. Its advanced 
concept of Management Control can provide a comprehensive, consolidated 
picture of your current business operations at any time. 
— Do you need faster facts, indisputable figures? The Burroughs Sensimatic and 
its guide plan of Management Control is your answer. Just call our nearest 
branch. Or write to Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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of several vears ago. Yet we understand that even more improvements 
are on the way.” President Scott and the Alger Co, enjoy a nationwide 
reputation in the promotion of highway safety 


“Rayon-cord tires have been a lifesaver for the trucking industry,” 
relates A. ( i. Scott. president, Geo. k. Alver Co. { The Line of Cham- 
pions). “And improvements have made them better than ever—for 


. producing more 
there’s no comparison between rayon tires we re getting today and those 


state- and national-champion drivers than any other single company! 
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) “Our new fire « 
_ FAILURE at today’s highway speeds ts a rather rE nH eae” S 
rare occurrence. But should it happen to you, M \\ 
‘.* ‘ ‘tar ' \\ ' , . } < 
remember, it’s much like a parachute failure 
it generally happens only Once, And blowouts are 


usually caused by heat build-up, the big enemy 
of tires. 

That’s why it’s good business and good personal 
judgment to speeify tires fortified with ravon cord. 
Here are the facts: 

Fact 1: Ravon tire cord actually grows stronger as 
road heat increases. Fact 2 Modern ravon cord 
makes tires more stable for better retreading: insures 
long r tare life. Fact > Ravon cord tures ride 
smoother and quieter. Fact 4: Ravon, today, is 
greatly improved . .. 5007 stronger and 60°7 more 
flex-resistant since just 1950, But even more im- 
portant, latest reports indicate still better rayon 
Lire cord has already heen de veloped, youth 1} 

And these facts are reasons whv automobile manu- 
facturers chose ra Von cord tires for original equip- 
ment on more than 99°7 of all today’s new ears, 
and on the vast majority of trucks. 

Where does Wyandotte COTIC mn? Right at the 
beginning, with the industry's purest ravon-grade 





caustic soda, which plavs n vital role mn the wiaatinin. 
ravoll process, 

If you produce products that rely on chemieals. 
why not look into our diversified Ime? Convenient 
location, dependable delivery, and the results of eon- 
sistent research .. . these and } rsonalized technical 

sl rvice ae eure when Vou need them. Whiv not 
drop us a line? Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 


1 yandotte. Michigan. O fhe S i) principal citie 8, 
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Pacing progress with creative chemistry thing from rubber. paint, glass to pharmaceuticals. petroleu 
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In Wyandotte’s modern research center. skilled scientists are 
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SPECIAL REPORTS ON FINISHING 
NON-FERROUS METALS 








NUMBER I1I—Lustrous, Corrosion-Resistant Finishing with 


Chemical Polishing Iridite 


Chromate conversion coatings are wide- 
ly accepted throughout industry as an 
economical means of providing corrosion 
protection, a good base for paint and de- 
corative finishes for non-ferrous metals. 
Certain of these coatings also possess 
chemical polishing abilities that have lus- 
ter-producing, as well as corrosion-inhib- 
iting, effects on zinc and cadmium plate, 
zinc die castings and copper alloys. How- 
ever, continued developments in this field 
have been so rapid that many manufac- 
turers may not be completely aware of the 
breadth of application of this type of fin- 
ish. Hence, this discussion of the many 
ways’in which this chemical polishing 
characteristic can be used in final finishing 
or pre-plating treatments to produce a 
lustrous appearance with distinct display 
and sales appeal and appreciable savings 
in cost. Report I on decorative, corrosion- 
resistant finishes and Report II on paint 
base corrosion-resistant finishes are avail- 
able on request. 


The degree of luster possible on a sur- 
face is a function of the degree to which 
the surface can be smoothed. Leveling to 
provide a smooth surface can be achieved 
by mechanical or chemical means, or a 
combination of these, depending upon the 
luster desired and the original condition of 
the metal. Chemical polishing effectively 
imparts luster otherwise difficult and cost- 
ly to obtain. For this reason, it is often 
used to supplerhent or entirely replace 
mechanical polishing, depending upon the 
application and the original condition of 
the metal. Chemical polishing has the 
additional advantage of providing overall 
treatment of the submerged part. It 
reaches into even the deepest corners and 
recesses that are otherwise inaccessible. 
Certain of the Iridites are specifically de- 
signed to perform this chemical polishing 
operation. Also, they provide corrosion 
protection as do all Iridites, thus may be 
used as a final finish or a pre-plating polish. 


— 


® 
WHAT IS IRIDITE? , 


Briefly, Iridite is the tradename for a specialized line of chromate conversion finishes. 
They are generally applied by dip, some by brush-or spray, at or near room temperature, 
with automatic equipment or manual finishing facilities. During application, a chemical 
reaction occurs that produces a thin (.00002” max.) gel-like, complex chromate film of . 
a non-porous nature on the surface of the metal. This film is an integral part of the 
metal itself, thus cannot flake, chip or peel. No special equipment, exhaust systems or 
specially trained personnel are required. 


If Iridite is to be used as a final finash, in 
contrast to pre-plating treatment, the 
chromate conversion coating generated is 
allowed to remain, providing good corro- 
sion resistance. Color inherent in these 
Iridite films ranges from a yellow cast to 
yellow iridescent. These coatings may be 
used without further treatment where this 
color is acceptable and good corrosion re- 
sistance is desired. Further, these basic 
coatings can be tinted by dyeing. Among 
the dye tints available are shades of red, 
yellow, blue and green. If desirable, the 
basic coatings can also be modified by a 
bleach dip leaving a clear bright or blue 
iridescent finish. In all cases’ bleaching 
reduces corrosion resistance. 


As examples of this type of final finish- 
ing, Iridites #4-73 and +4-75 (Cast-Zinc- 
Brite) make possible for the first time, 
lustrous chemical polishing of the as-cast 
surface of zinc die castings. Thus, in 
many cases, sizeable savings in finishing 
cost are realized by elimination of plating 
costs. This economical method can be 
used on tools, appliance parts, toy pistols, 
locks and many other small castings. 
Another example is the treatment of cop- 
per and brass parts, such as welding tips, 
to eliminate buffing and provide addition- 
al corrosion resistance. In many cases, 
handling costs are reduced appreciably by 
replacing piece-part handling with bulk 
processing. Still another example of the 
use of this chemical polishing and protect- 
ive quality of Iridite is a simple system of 
zinc plate, Iridite and clear lacquer instead 
of more costly electroplated finishes. Typ- 
ical of this type of lustrous finish are 
builders hardware and wire goods. 


As a pre-plating treatment, in contrast 
to final finishes, Iridite can be used to 
chemically polish zinc die castings or cop- 
per prior to plating. In such cases, Iridite 
should be applied as an in-process step, so 
that the protective film is removed before 
the plating cycle. The savings in hand- 


ling, material and labor costs are obvious. 
This process has made it practical to plate 
chrome directly over copper on steel, con- 
serving nickel, yet producing a lustrous 
chrome finish. Used after stripping faul- 
ty plate in reprocessing zinc die castings, 
Iridite restores luster to the casting, 
thus making possible replating without 
blistering. 

Other Iridite finishes are available to 
produce maximum corrosion resistance, 
a wide variety of decorative finishes and 
excellent bases for paint on all commercial 
forms of the more commonly used non-fer- 
rous metals. As a final finish, appearance 
ranges from clear bright to olive drab and 
brown and many films can be bleached or 
dyed. As a paint base Iridite provides 
excellent initial and retentive paint adhe- 
sion and a self-healing property which pro- 
tects bare metal if exposed by scratching. 
Iridites have low electrical resistance. 
Some can be soldered and welded. The 
Iridite film itself does not affect the dimen- 
sional stability of close tolerance parts. 


Iridites are widely approved under both 
Armed Services and industrial specifica- 
tions because of their top performance, 
low cost and savings of materials and 
equipment. 


You can see then, that with the many 
factors to be considered, selection of the 
Iridite best suited to your product de- 
mands the services of a specialist. That’s 
why Allied maintains a staff of competent 
Field Engineers—to help you select the 
Iridite to make your installation most effi- 


cient in improving the quality of your 


product. You'll find your Allied Field 
Engineer listed under ‘“‘Plating Supplies’”’ 
in your classified telephone book. Or, 
write direct and tell us your problem. 
Complete literature and data, as well as 
sample part processing, is_ available. 
Allied Research Products, Inc., 4004-06 
East Monument Street, Baltimore 5, 
Maryland. 





COMWMVE 


Those Soviet engineers 


Soviet EDUCATION FOR SCIENCE AND TECH- 
NoLocy by Alexander G. Korol. The Tech- 
nology Press, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and John Wiley & Sons, In 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 538 pages 
SS 50 

Is the Soviet educational svstem 
better than ours, as the recent Rus- 
sian space exploits have led some 
people to believe? This book, which 
is an exhaustive study otf the curric- 
ula of the Russian ten-vear schools 
and the higher educational institu- 


tions that provide training in science 


and technology, should help the 1 


( 


t to arrive 


The 


author 


at his own conclusions. 


points out that 


ead 


the 


aims of the two svstems differ widely 


Traditionally. 


the goal of 


America 


1} 


education has been to develop the 


intellectual and moral stature otf the 
individual; that of the Soviet is to 
inculcate maximum technical knowl- 
edge and vocational skills and to in- 
doctrinate the students with commu- 
nist dogma. Fortunately, savs Mr. 
Korol. “there 1S ample evidence that 


its success in formal training 
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These drawings acce mpanied .. €5 


in tel graphy a 


JANUARY 


The fact that the 


1958 


h. 


iS 


“y 


mn 
Bell's first application for a patent on 
instrument might transmit voices was hardly mentioned. 


not been matched by anvwhere 
equi al SUCCESS in communist indoctri- 


nation. 


Ideas and patents 


IpEAS, INVENTIONS, AND PATENTS: HOW TO 
DEVELOP AND PROTECT THEM Dy Robert A 
Buckles John Wiley & Sons. In $40) 
Fourth Av Vew York 16, 286 pages, 
$5.95 


This is a layman's book on patents 

a clear, simple explanation ot when 
and how to obtain a patent, intended 
for both companies and home work- 
shop inventors. Examples of patent 
applications are included, and there 
is a chapter Ol designs. copyrights, 
and trademarks. 
as a surprise to some 
a patentable 
long time to learn 


It mav come 


who have had idea lv- 


ing around tor a 


that they can lose out in the patent 


race by not working on it—even if 
thev car prove thev were the first to 
think of The inventors “activities 


between the dates of alleged concep- 
tion and reduction to practice will 


he ( losely scrutinized and any lapses 
{ 





in his record which mav tend _ to 
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Of paramount importance to industrial manage- 
ment and union leadership! 


TOWARD THE 
AUTOMATIC FACTORY 


by Charles R. Walker, Director, Yale Technology Project 


gs 


r 
C 


Here is a thoroughly documented view of 
what the future holds for equilibrium 
between technological*and human forces. 


This actual case study is an intensive and 
revealing analysis of what happened 
when U.S. Steel took a giant-step toward 
automation and opened the first contin- 
vous seamless pipe mill in the U.S.A. 


the inventor 
mechanicol dream; 


the realization of a 


For 


For the finance committee of the Corporation 
— a major investment fo meet competition; 


For the union — an opportunity as weli as a 
menace, involving skills, living standards, 
and employment; 

FOR THE INDIVIDUAL WORKER — the biggest? 


single event in his working life. $5 


YA L E University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
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|Why| MICROHONING 


Is Final Stock Removal Process For 
Interrupted and Blind-End Bores 





To secure low-cost, final stock removal, that generates accuracy and 
functional surface characteristics in a variety of bore conditions, a 
leading manufacturer of power steering assemblies uses Microhoning. 
Here are details concerning types of bores and stock removal results 
obtained by using Micromatic “Know How’ — 


STEERING GEAR HOUSING—Microhoning con- 
sistently corrects Cumulative inaccuracies of preceding 
operatlons—reduces scrap—permits faster boring— 
cuts boring tool sharpenings—lowers down-time and 


tool costs. 


Material: Sott Malleable Stock Removal: .0O2’ 

Iron Finish: SO Microinches RMS 
Bore 3 [7S os x 93°] Vlicroh Wane C vel ls = oe 
(Ported bore with '4” Preceding Operation: 


relief at blind end) Boring 


PISTON RACK—Microhoning answers the need for 
a final stock removal process that generates a con- 
rolied surtace finish in the bore ot this leaded steel 
part. Microhoned surface (cross hatch) prevents oil 
leakage and holds to a minimum the wear oft seal that 


operates in the bore. 


Material: Leaded Steel Finish: 20 Microinches RMS 
(Rockwell 62 “C"’) VMicrohonine Cvcle: 20 sec. 

Bore: &75°D x 3"1 Preceding Operatior 

Stock Removal: .0OS” Boring and H.] 


VALVE HOUSING—Microhoning consistently holds 
size and geometric accuracv—meelts stringent surface 
requirements—assures alignment of four lands in 
bore. Thus, there is no leakage of oil around control 


valve which ts selectively fitted to its housing. 








Material: Cast lron Roundness .OOOT” 
Bore: .770"D x 2.18°L Straightness .OOOL” 
(Interrupted ) / lO Microinches RMS 
Stock Ren al; OO2S” Micrononing Cvcle: 12 sec 
Tolerances: Size .0OOS” Preceding Operation: Boring 
The prin ipl ." and appl CAMO?! « \7 QOhO YU are CXpPtadtnhed itl a Yt/-FPT0) Y 
T6210 sound nIOVIe. “Prox: res pP 4 Tral) avatlahy at , r request 
- ie 
— 
|_| Please send me “Progress in Precision’ in time for 
showing on___.__ (date). 
[] Please have a Micromatic Field Engineer call 
[] Please send Microhoning literature and case histories. 
NAME _G 
TITLE _ 
COMPANY be 
STREET " 
5) =a = aati ZONE STATE ; a reciente 


MICROMATIC HONE 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE - DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 





show an abandonment or lack of 
diligence may result in the award of 
a patent to the ‘second inventor, who 
conceived the invention later but was 
more diligent in reducing it to prac- 
tice. 

The author is a graduate electric 
engineer and a patent attorney who 
has served on the staff of Bell Tele- 


phone Laboratories. 


Backing up the salesman 


PERSUASI IN FOR Prorit by Nicholas Sam- 
stag. University of Oklahoma Press, Nor 
man, Okla., 224 pages, $3.75 

There are two types of persuasion 
for profit: personal selling and _ pro- 
motion or group  persuasion.+ This 
book deals with the latter. usINng the 
term “promotion” broadly to encom- 
pass advertising, merchandising, and 
public relations, as well as sales pro 
motion 1n the usual SCTISe., 

Mr. Samstag, who has spent more 
than 30 vears In the field. believes 
that anv marketing situation offers 
more promotion opportunities than 
the promotion man can, In practice, 
exploit. His book is designed to show 
how more of these opportunities can 
be uncovered and utilized. Particu- 
larly valuable to practitioners will be 
his chapter on seventeen possible 
promotion strategies, with examples 
of their successful application. Both 
promotion men and their bosses will 
be interested in Mr. Samstag’s ideas 
on the qualifications needed tor the 
job. and the compensation it offers. 


NIOTIVATION RESEARCH AND MARKETING 
NIANAGEMENT Dy Joseph M Newman 
Harvard University. Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Division of Re 

search, Soldi: rs Field Boston 66 939 page . 


G7 Sf) 


Protessor Newman ol the Harvard 
Business School. who has been inves- 
tigating motivation research = since 
1954. here presents a straightforward 
account of its techniques and what 
thev can be expected to accomplish 
for the marketing executive. Case 
study materials, including the actual 
questionnaires used, are included. 

To the general public. the book 
will be less interesting than Vance 
Packard's The Hidden Pe rsuaders, 
which exploits the more sensational 
aspects of motivational research. To 
the business man who is eager to 
keep abreast of modern marketing 
methods, it will be more interesting 
because of its emphasis Ol) factual 


| explanation of the techniques. 
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“An era of greatly expanded co- 
operative efforts by behavioral scien- 
tists | psychologists, sociologists, and 
so on] lies ahead,” the author be- 
lieves. “With it will come the devel- 
opment of improved concepts for 
marketing; more effective research 
approaches; an expansion In the use 
of research, especially in a creative 
role; changes in the makeup of re- 
search oroups, and changes in the 
character of the schooling consid- 
ered appropriate for the prospective 
marketer,” 


ADVERTISING AND NMIARKETING TO YOUNG 


People by Eugene Gilbert. J rinters Ink 
Box KS, LOO Carty ld Lee . Veu ] ndon. 
Conn., 392 pages, 87.50 


Mr. Gilbert is president of the Gil 
bert Youth Research Organization, 
which has conducted more than 
1.900 studies of various aspects Ol 
the youth market, and this book pre 
sents a summary of the = findings. 
There is data on the media that will 
reach age groups trom under 12 to 
the early 20s, on the promotion and 
advertising themes that appeal to 
them, and on the extent of their 


influenc CS O pLiT¢ hases. 
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| How | MICROHONING 


Cuts Costs—Generates Accuracy—Speeds 
Production of Interrupted, Blind-End Bores 





Shown are two Microhoning ma- 
chines that are used in the plant of a 
leading manufacturer Of automotive 
power steering assemblies. Machines 
are equipped with automatic stone 
feed and stoneweal compensating 
mechanisms, and automatic sizing 
controls \ IWwO-position rotary fixX- 
ture is interlocked with machine 
controls for fully automatic index 


cvcle. The following applications tell 





more of the “how. 


3 STEERING GEAR HOUSING—In Microhon- 
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HOW UNBIASED COUNSEL 
RESOLVED A PENSION 
BARGAINING ISSUE 


The company felt it couldn't afford an emplovee re- 
tirement program. But the union was insistent. To 
bargain on an informed basis, the company retained 


Marsh & McLennan to make an impartial analysis. 


Our pension and actuarial specialists found that the company had been 
misled by unfamiliarity with modern pension developments, 

Applying professional knowledge and experience, our staff was able 
to set forth a choice of several different types of plan, each well within 
the company’s means, It was a welcome revelation to management. 
Later, the chosen plan was favorably received at the bargaining table, 
where Marsh & McLennan again provided impartial advice. 

A touchy employee relations problem was solved to the extraordinary 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

This simplified story relates but one application of Marsh & 
McLennan pension consulting service to business and industry 
nationwide. We operate as unbiased actuarial consultants on a fee 
basis, bringing to your problem years of experience with all types of 
pension and profit sharing programs. There is no obligation 

in a preliminary discussion, and we will welcome your inquiry. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES « AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston 
Pittsburgh Seattle St. Lows Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo 
Duluth Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland 
Washington Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 
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DUN 


YOUR FINANCIAL PUBLIC 


continued from page 50 


World War I, many annual reports 
either said as little as possible by de- 
sign, or were prepared by the ac- 
counting departme ‘nt and treasurer’s 
office, subject to review by corporate 
counsel. At best, the resulting docu- 
ment was usually incredibly dull for 
the layman and generally incompre- 
hensible to all but the expert. By 
contrast, many of today’s annual 1 
ports are reasonably edieneaitive. 
even to the layman. 

An indication of the improve- 
ment can be found in the Opinion 
Research Corporation's continuing 
study of the practices of 250 repre- 
sentative corporations. For emai 
over a fifteen-year period, the pro- 
portion of companies that included 
a one-page highlight summary has 
risen from about one if nine to four 
in five; almost all companies now 
present comparative figures for two 
or more years as against three-fifths 
formerly; charts are now emploved 
in four-fifths of the reports com- 
pared to one-third earlier; and ap- 
proximately two out of every three 
presidents or board chairman = are 
now willing to commit themselves on 
future prospects, as against a little 
over one-fourth in the past. Although 
no hard and fast standards of taste 
can be applied, the consensus is that 
the general run of annual reports has 
improved — significantly in format. 
typography, and over-all attractive- 
ness since the early postwar years. 


Needed: Complete Information 

On the other hand, an.examination 
of the daily flow of corporate intor- 
mation over the analyst's or financial 
editors desk will show how many 
managements are failing to realize 
the Liesl and quality of information 
demanded by me ‘mbers of the finan- 
cial community, who are in the spot 
to do a company the most good. 

The m: yority of inade ‘quate reports 
fail to explain what happened, why 
it happened, what its effect has been 
on current operations, and how it 
can influence future prospects. More 
frequently, failure to provide this in- 
formation stems not from reluctance 
but from managerial inarticulateness 
and unskillful preparation of the ac- 
tual communication. Of course, there 
are cases where management may oc- 
casionally try to omit some pertine nt 
fact. Obviously, such tactics inspire 
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no confidence and win no friends in 
the financial community. Whatever 
the censored item, it is almost cer- 
tain to come out somewhere, if only 
in the notes to financial statements 
in the next annual report. 

As for periods of temporary ad- 
versity, which may strike any com- 
pany, experience has convincingly 
demonstrated that the support of 
stockholders and_ the 
munity is best won and kept by lay- 


financial com- 


Ing the facts on the table as soon as 
they are known to management. 


Case History of a Report 


Annual reports have their share of 
such shortcomings. but nowhere near 
as many as most interim reports. 
Consequently, to illustrate the more 
common errors of omission, here is a 
representative sample of an all-too- 
common type of nine-month report 

issued in this case bv a hypotheti- 


cal corporation 
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QOO0O0.000 as compared with S20.000.000 
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This tells the re.der something 
but not 
simple calculations will raise a num 


verv much. However, some 
ber of questions to which the analyst 
undoubtedly will want answers. Why 
did sales go up around 5 per cent? 
Why did profit before taxes decline 
on a rise in sales?} Why did net in- 
after 
cent on a 15 per cent drop in pre-tax 
prohity All that is known at this point 
is that earnings age down because 
of the cost of a nal facilitv. On the 
whole, we conclude, the ‘company 


come. taxes. } decrease 20 per 


isnt doing so well. 

But the picture changes materially 
with the addition of the following 
facts: Pre-tax profits for the first six 
months were affected by $250,000 of 
extraordinary expense arising trom 
the activation of the new facility, but 
charges from this source were negli- 
gible in the third quarter. Moreover, 
profit betore taxes for the previous 
vear included a nonrecurring item ot 
$100,000 from the sale of an asset no 
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M 
Owner SayS: “We needed this building fast.” 







5000-square-foot Armco 


Record shows: *="::"" 
= and in service in 7 weeks. 











The Kirk & Blum Manufacturing 
Company, Cincinnati. Ohio. moved 
L100’ Armeo 
Building just weeks after order- 
The record reads: building 
11. delivered No- 
December l. 


Fast construction. the Armco 
way. saves money and lets you move 
in quickly. Interlocking panels 
come ready for easy. 


new oO x 


into their 


ing it. 
ordered October 


vember 9. in use 


economical as- 
sembly. They lock together to form 
a tight weatherseal. And if desired. 
standard materials can be used to 


insulate or completely finish inte- 
riors. There is nothing to rot. warp, 
crack or burn—maintenance costs 
are practically eliminated. 

Armco Buildings are available in 
more than 5000 sizes, from 28 to 
over 100,000 square feet, with 
clear-span widths up to 100 feet. 

Before you make a decision on 
your store. office. warehouse. shop, 
manufacturing plant, sports arena 
or other business building, be sure 
to get the full story on Armco Steel 
Buildings. Just mail the coupon. 


j 
, Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 58 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send information on Armco Steel Buildings for the following uses: 


Approximate size 
Name 

| Company 

| Address 


City 
hs ccs icles SR an ip eh pa il al 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS ¥<*¢3 
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CONVEYORS 


..- move it faster 
for less cost 








Vv For moving cartons, boxes, 
pans, bags, bundles, etc.... 





Cartons move quickly from receiving area to store- 
room on this line made up of Farquhar Gravity 
and Model 536 Power Belt Conveyors. 





Boxboard moves from warehouse to live storage on 
this simple and inexpensive Farquhar Roller Type 
Gravity Conveyor line. 


v For moving bulk materials... 


—~ 





Tons of bulk materials move from receiving area to 
the plant over this Farquhar Car Unloader and 
Bulk Conveyor system. 


«4 Beat rising costs 
with Farquhar Conveyors. 
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A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
The Oliver Corporation 
Conveyor Dept. J-66, York, Penna. 
Factory Branch: 618 W. Eim St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Please send me... 
Bulletin on “How to Plan and Install Your Own 
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SCORE CARD FOR FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


How is your company keeping up in the competition for the 
attention of the financial public? Here are some key questions 


handle details? 


Do you report bad news 
about what. 


intormative 


Can the 
reports without evestrain? 


al\ erage 


and the like? 








that will help you score your performance. 


Are financial public relations considered an important top- 
management function, and do you have qualified personnel to 


Do vour communications to stockholders and others re port ade- 
qui ately what happened, when, and w hy, and explain its signif- 
icance for present and tuture operations? 


as promptly and fully as good? 


Do you issue quarterly financial reports? If so, are 
when, and why as your annual report? 
Do vou issue special reports when events demand them? 


middle-aged stockholder 


Do you mi ike an orderly. businesslike atte mpt to keep the finan- 
cial community informed on corporate deve lopme nts? 


Do you keep in mind that five inches of publicity on the 
tape is often worth a thousand lines scattered through the press? 


Do your direct mailings to stockholders and investment houses 
include all pertinent information on interim-period performance 


Do you and your associates m: ike 
person i] contact with the financial com: nunity: 


7 
the ‘Vv as 


read your interim 


“broad 


an organized effort to maintain 


~ 








longer needed in the business. Final- 
ly, with a tax credit resulting trom 
: profits for the 
at the 
but no similar 


prior losses... 
earlier ' 
full 52 per cent rate, 
credit was applicable to the current 
Once all 


record. the 


vears” 


vear Were not taxable 


nine-month results. 


items are in the 


vear s 
these 
nine-month 
seen in a new and less discouraging 
light. 

The 
be even more 
quarter results were examined sepa- 
rately. Here we might find sales of 
$8,000,000 as against $7,000,000 a 
vear earlier, with the contributions 
of the newly activated facility prin- 


decline in earnings is 


situation might conceivably 


encouraging if third- 


| cipally responsible tor the 14 per 


cent rise in sales. Further, the 
third-quarter increase of $1,000,000 
equaled the entire rise in sales tor 
the nine-month period. Higher sales 
and the elimination of nonrecurring 
expense, in turn, raised the pre-tax 
profit of $700,000 to about the level 
of a year earlier, and net income, 
after application of the 52 per cent 
tax rate, amounted to $336,000, or 34 
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cents per common share, as against 
$350.000. or 35 cents per share on the 
1.000.000) shares currently 


months of the 


outstand 
ing tor the same 
previous vear. Now. 
look, the picture is reasonably com- 
plete. Our 


wav to getting out of the woods. 


except tor out- 


company seems on the 


Interim Advantages 


Obviously, this example is exag- 


gerated to introduce as many com- 
mon failings as possible. However, 
anv analvst or skilled financial re- 
porter can add to the list of too-usual 
omission of the num- 
stock 


reasons tor 


mistakes—e.g., 
ber of shares of used for an 


acquisition, new financ- 
ing, and changes in depreciation, 
plus the tendency to oversell the po- 
tential and new 
products. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that roughly 60 per cent of analysts 
interviewed in a survey several years 


sales earnings of 


ago expressed the opinion that most 
companies do not give enough in- 
formation in their interim statements 
(the figure was 70 per cent among 
analysts in New York City ) 
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This is unfortunate, because the 
interim financial statements are just 
as important as the more glamorous 
annual report, and often, more so. 

There are several reasons tor this. 
For instance, because most corporate 
Sscal vears end on December 31, the 
majority of annual reports reach the 
financial community between mid- 
February and the end of March. 
During this period of about six 
“weeks. the average analyst's desk is 
literally piled high with incoming re- 
ports. Ot course. only a small per- 
centage of them can be thoroughl, 
read. These. obviously, will most 
likely be those of the c yMpanies with 
which the analyst is already familiar 
and in which he has an interest. The 
others will be sent to the library and 
may or may not be read later. 


Tell Your Story Often 

\nother reason for not overempha- 
sizing the Importance of the annual 
report. is that much of this twelve- 
month statement is corroborative 
rather than new intormation. The 
acquisition that was made in March. 
for instance, was reported many 
months ago and is well known. The 
debentures placed Ith Via are old 
hat The dividends paid and de- 
clared are already a matter of rec- 
ord. In many cases. it will have been 
possible to approximate vear-end re- 
sults on the basis of interim financial 
statements, so that even the audited 
Income statement mav not reveal anv- 
thing startlingly new. None of this 
detracts from the annual report as 
an absolutely essential summary doc- 
ument. But it does put in sharp focus 
the great Importance ot reporting the 
affairs of the company in substantial 
detail at more frequent intervals 
both in quarterly financial reports 
and special communications, when 
some major development merits it. 

Business affairs often move so rap- 
idlv that. to be useful to shareholders 
or analysts, results of operations 
should be reported Ol al quarterly 
basis accompanied, ot course. by 
appropriate explanations and inter- 
pretations Nevertheless. both in 
quality and in content, the quarterly 
report 1S currently the stepchild ol 
stockholder and financial relations. 

Unhappily, the popular size for 
quarterly reports—tour sniall, crowd- 
ed pages often makes the reports 
uninviting as well as easy to mis- 
place. And there is rarely room for 
a meaningful explanation of what 
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capital. Pfizer knows that leasing from Wheels 
may not cost less than ownership, but they 
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We are interested in more details 
ona Wheels leasing plan. 


Pfizer & Co., 
most respected pharmaceutical 


are positive that it saves more! 


America’s largest. 
ind chemical 
leases over 600 automobiles 
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W heels Inc. leases more than 9.000 cars and 





-Hard-hitting Pfizer salesmen make their 
thousands of daily calls in a new Chevrolet or 
other late-model, perfectly maintained Wheeis 
Pfizer, a Wheels chent for ten years; 
is one of hundreds of nationally-famous firms 
that lease vehicles from Wheels on a regular basis, 
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automatic. Weighs 
only 12 Ibs. Takes 2 
the space of a 
typewriter. Write for folder. 
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has happened and why. If the same 
skill and imagination that have done 
so much to improve annual reports 
were applied to the interim. state- 
ments, financial public — relations 
would be greatly improved. 


Effective Communication Avenues 
Thousands of corporations com- 

pete for space on the financial pages 

of the daily press. Since most of their 


earnings statements are issued at 
about the same time. competition for 
mention then becomes even more 


Space allocated to the finan- 
largest met- 
rigidly lim- 
and available editorial space is 
restricted by the last- 
financial adver- 


SCVETE. 
cial section of even the 
ropplitan newspapers is 
ited. 
otten turther 
minute imsertion of 
tising. 

the hazards of trv- 


ing to secure coverage in the public 


Conseque ntly, 


press are both great and capricidus, 
for any last-minute development can 
completels upset the apple cart. A 
study made several vears ago of the 
press in the nation’s fourteen most 
important financial centers revealed 
that more than 90 per cent of the 
available space on financial pages 
was used up by market reports, tab- 
listings of earnings, dividend 
and general comment. The 
for company stories 
the least, limited. In 
fact, only a few general papers, such 
as The New York Times, the Herald 
Tribune. Tribune. 
voted number of 
pages to financial affairs. Recent spot 


ular 
sections. 
inches news 


were. to Sa\ 


and Chicago de- 


any considerable 
checks have confirmed this general 
conclusion. 

In the 
is obvious that widespread mailings 
to the press are costly and likely to 
be futile. 

Geographical considerations will. 
affect strategy, but for 
general financial publicity, the num- 
ber of primary limited. 
Among the principal ones are the 
Dow Jones ticker, which supplies a 
constant flow of pertinent informa- 
tion to the financial community and 
many important newspapers through- 
out the nation; the Wall Street 
Journal, with editions in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas, and 
Washington; the leading New York 


tace otf these obstacles. it 


of course. 


targets 1s 


ard & Poor’s, and Fitch—which should 
be kept fully informed, even on pre- 
ferred-dividend declarations and sim- 
ilar items usually disregarded by the 
press, for these services are standard 
reference tools tor the financial com- 
munity. 

But most important, 
substitute for direct mailings of an- 
nual, interim, and other pertinent 
reports to appropriate 


there is no 


members. of 
the investment group and to stock- 
makes it 
message 
And be- 


hnews- 


holders. This method alone 
reasonably certain that the 
will reach the right people. 
the 


cause oft uncertainties of 


paper coverage it also constitutes 
the only guarantee that all the per- 
tinent information will be received 


by the right people 


Personal Contact 

. Security like 
to meet with and talk to company 
presidents and other top officials. So 
does the financial press. One reason, 
the get 
“straight trom the horse s 


analvsts. in partic ular. 


most assuredly, is wish to. 
information “st 
mouth. 
the appraise 
face to tace, to at least an 
pression of what makes it tick, for 
management be the 


most highly rated tactor affecting in- 


More Important, however, is 
desire to management 
vain im- 
continues to 


vestment Opinion. 
analvst socie- 
if thev can 


Appearances before 
ties are highly desirable 
be arranged. Special luncheons for 
hand-picked groups ot analy sts also 
are helpful. However, the problem 
of continuing vear-round 
remains. For the very large corpora 
tion, this can probably be handled 
by its financial public relations staff, 


contacts 


plus certain fiscal officers. For other 


companies, small ones as well as 
many that are the largest in their 
industries, the task is more difficult 
unless a qualified specialist, whose 
services include such contacts, is re- 
tained. The executive time and ex- 
pense involved in doing a satistac- 
tory job become prohibitive. But, 


failing all else, the president and 


chief fiscal officer should give some 
of their time to maintaining such 
contacts—most desirably, under ex- 


pert guidance. In addition, an “open- 
door policy on the part of top man- 
agement can help a good deal. 


papers’ with strong financial sections: These suggestions apply to all 
and the press services—Associated types and sizes of publicly owned 
Press, United Press, and Internation- corporations. Experience has shown 
al News Service. Add. to these the — that, in the main, they face common 
statistical services—Moody's, Stand- problems and tend to fall into gen- 
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erally common errors. Some special 


problems, however, do exist, along 


with special opportunities. Unlisted 
companies, for example, may find it 
considerably more difficult to secure 
hewspaper space than listed compa- 
nies. On the other hand. dealers in 
over-the-counter securities are. on 
the whole, glad to mail out company 
information to their customers be- 
of limited 


paring their own write-ups. It should 


cause resources for pre- 


be remembered. however. that some 
“of the 


' °4> . . . +> 7. 
houses are among the largest traders 


nations largest brokerage 
in over-the-counter securities. 

The task of the small concern. al 
‘though difficult. 


insuperable. In the preparation of 


is by no means 


attractive and understandable an 
nual and interim reports, clear think- 
ing, plus clear writing, plus a dash 


ol far, 


tvped on an electric typewriter and 


Ingenuity, can Reports 


(t¢) 
— 


reproduced by offset can produce 


attractive and easily readable com. 
munications. lf the company is large 
enough to have stirred up some in- 
vestment interest, even though the 
interest may be limited geographi- 
tew financial houses. 


cally to a 


these could provide the foundation 


OT 


for a mailing list and tor limited, but 
useful, personal contact. The  statis- 
tical services are interested In as 
complete corporate coverage as pos- 
sible and consequently want infor 
mation from any publicly owned 
COnCeTT. 

But in large or small companies, 
getting across to vour financial pub 
lic is primarily the job of finding out 
just who your public is and then 
keeping it informed of vour compa- 
ny 's activities through personal meet 
Informative 


END 


jags and well-planned, 
communications. 





iy 
..and Thursday is the Advisory Board 
Veeting. Miss Lewe—not the ‘bull ses- 


sion. 
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ever your procedure or equipment 
manual or electric typewriters, 
tric billing accounting machines, 
slave machinesor various [DPsystems 


Imprinting direct to PANL-LABL on carton 
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limited impressions with Sten-C-Labl 
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INDUSTRIAL TRADITIONS 


SEVERAL STATES, notably Ver- 
mont and Arizona, have superb mag- 
azines whose sphere of influence 
goes tar beyond state borders and 
native loyalties. Nature and folklore 
are their main editorial themes, but 
the lore of industry, agriculture, and 
transportation is finding a growing 
place in their pages. And deservedly 
so. 

Vermont is a mecca of 
painters, and musicians. But it also 
a tradition of quarrying and 


writers. 


has 
stone-cutting that is deeply rooted in 
a past century, and its marble and 
granite industries are lively trades 
today. 
Arizona, an_ infant the 
states, but with a bilingual culture 
older than Vermont's, can claim the 
grandeur of the Grand Canyon and 


among 
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the wonder and mystery of the 
Mogollon Rim. But it also has an in- 
dustrial tradition in the history of its: 
mines and smelters that is as fasci- 
nating as the journeys of Coronado 
or the gun battles with the Apaches. 
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The struggle of agricultural settlers 
against the encroaching desert also 
has its romantic aspects, especially 
in the channeling of the snowfall on 
the mountains to help the produc- 
tion of Pima cotton or citrus fruit or 
beef cattle. 

Every state has its folklore of in- 
dustry and trade, but the talent of 
the reporting and the devotion of 
the historians vary widely. 

The first naval engagement of the 
American Revolution took place in 
the narrow sleeve of water off 
Machias, Maine. The British needed 
Maine oaks for ships and barracks 
at Boston. Tories working for Gen- 
eral Gage demanded lumber. With a 
small boatload of salt-hay farmers 
armed with pitchtorks, and a few 
lumbermen with muskets, Jeremiah 
O’Brien, woodsman and sailor, tem- 
porarily halted the supply by win- 
ning the first Yankee victory on 
water. . 

One of the forgotten episodes of 
ocean transport was the sailing of 
huge rafts of timber from the New 
England coast in the Colonial peri- 
od. Rigged with sails, these fish- 
shaped rafts, as long as modern 
ocean liners, the Atlantic 
and were eventually beached and 
broken up on the English Channel 
coast. Lumber rafts — still move 
through our lakes and rivers and 
along the coast to sawmills and pulp 
shredders, but sending a sail-driven 
rafts across the , ocean 


crossed 


convoy of 
would be a huge risk even for mod- 
ern navigators. 

States southeast from Virginia, 
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around Florida and the Gulf, have 
been identified for centuries with 
the production of rosin, turpentine, 
tars, and the oils collectively termed 
“naval stores.” Many a romantic sea 
written around the 


story has been 


routine exploits of the mariners who 





CHICAGO, 1833 


traveled the famous triangle of com- 
merce from European ports to the 
Colonial ports of America to the 
West Indies and back to Europe. 
And the pine barrens of the East 
Coast still produce vast quantities of 
naval stores. 

Tobacco and cotton have been 
both and tyrants to the 
Southern states. They have also been 
primary economic influences behind 
some of the social problems out of 
which much of the South's history, 
tradition, poetry, and drama_ has 
grown. No longer, however, are they 
tyrants over the economy of the 
Southeast. Alabama, one- 
crop state, now boasts steel, lumber, 
cattle, nuts, and fruit. North Car- 
Olina has followed up its tradition 


servants 


Once a 
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of handicraft in home furnishings, 
and now is a leader in modern and 
period furniture design and manu- 
facture. Near Asheville, the hand 
looms still produce wool cloth in the 
tradition of the 
whose torebears came from the high- 


mountain weavers 


lands and the coastal islands of Scot- 
land. At the same time, the great 
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looms of the cities along the Pied- 
mont turn out a vast vardage of cot- 
ton and svnthetics tor a huge na- 
tional market 

Rolling back the wilderness was 
a problem in_ transport 
The unknown 


and the unconquered are alwavs a 


essentially 


and 


communication 
temptation to man’s curiositv. but 
the primary westward urge of the 
pioneers, and ol the homesteaders 
them. WiaiS eCONOMIC 


who tollowed 


and social. The influence of the in- 
land waterwavs—especially the Erie 
Canal. which hooked up the Hudson 
River and Lake Champlain with the 
Creat Lakes gave New York good 
reason to call itselt the empire State. 
Nicknamed Clintons 


Ditch, the canal created a string of 


(sovernor 


great cities, whose present industrial 
Importance dims the memory of their 
days as ports of call for the mule- 
powered Hotillas that gave literary 
incentive to Walter Edmonds and 
Carl Carmer. 

When necessity commanded, the 
mind of man responded, and indus- 
try benefited by a continuing se- 
quence ot that 
rapidly converted this country from 


power inventions 
an import nation to a world power, 
with goods and credit to export to 
the whole globe. Industrial America, 
with trade moving 
highways, waterways, and airways, 
has a romantic tradition and a folk- 
lore—trom Mike Fink, the giant boat- 
man of the Ohio River trade. and 
Paul Bunyan, the Goliath of the lum- 
ber camps, to the more realistic con- 


over railwavs. 


A " 
, y - * e 


cept of Casey Jones at the throttle of 


the fast freight. Now diesel takes the 
place of steam, and perhaps in a 
decade atomic power will move men 
and merchandise at a ton-mile cost 
that will make any remote area ac- 
cessible for development of natural 
resources and dispersion of popula- 
tion and industrial activity. 

Industry and commerce have had 
a part, too, in shaping the cultural 
identity of many cities in the United 
States. In Boston. we have the obvi- 
ous example of how time can influ- 
ence a community without altering 
the essential soul of the city. Against 
a heritage of early Puritan discipline 
and later Brahmin | 
stature, Boston has experienced a 
series of waves of Irish. Slavic. and 
Italian 
tantly. but nonetheless certainly, ab- 
sorbed all these strains. Now it still 
maintains its educational superiority 
high level of intellectual 
achievement. And the Yankee mer- 


gage ot social 


immigrants, and has _ reluc- 


and its 
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chant is still a power in Boston. 
New York, in its topographical 
straitjacket, has created a physical 


identity in its skvline, but the city . 


is a world of its own in which peo- 


le are as conspicuous Or remote 
as they choose. Here is the brain 
center of an industrial and financial 
where management. deci- 
center ot 
trade. Here learning is as much of 


and 


universe. 


sions touch everv world 


an industry .as dressmaking, 
thousands of little businesses com- 
pete and survive among the giants 
of Wall Street and Fifth Avenue. 
Philadelphia has never outgrown 
the Quaker mind of William Penn 
—and this is said descriptively, not 
critically. It has 
grown, and perhaps never should 
outgrow, the pragmatic mind of Ben 
Franklin. It reflects the Colonial 
mind that confused the British, and 
it accepts the Palatinate Dutch tra- 


also never out- 


dition socially rather than aestheti- 
cally. Its devotion to the formal is 
symbolized by the endless rows of 


-brick houses. But the Citv of Broth- 


erly Love is also a center of trans 
port and manufacturing. 

Chicago has had many critics, from 
Carl Sandburg, who cailed it “hog 
butcher to the world,” to the archi- 
tect Louis Sullivan, whose ‘Chicago 
buildings set a distinctive pattern in 
design and attracted the attention of 
the world. Chicago is noisy, windy, 
and dusty, but it breathes the spirit 
of empire that made America great. 
Its slaughterhouse smells, its ghetto 


y 
evesores, and its gangsters are all 
part of a fading scene. 

Detroit, the best-advertised 


in America because it “put America 


cits 


on wheels,” sits over the vast salt- 
mine tunnels of a forgotten ocean 
But the people otf Detroit, whose 
streets bear French and Indian la- 
bels to remind them of a forgotten 
culture, look to the Strait that gave 
the city its name and envision the 
port that the St. Lawrence 
Canal will create tor its industries. 
Detroit may yet evolve a_ personal- 


Creat 


itv and identity reminiscent of its 
past and worthy of its future. 

San 
sophistication and maturity than any 
other city on the West Coast. Blessed 
and handicapped by its hills, it has 
converted these obstacles into assets. 


Its great bridge is a beautiful neck- 


a 


Francisco has more cultural 


lace tor its superb harbor. Its citi- 
zens have the temper of a people 


emotionally secure and politically 


stable. Thev ate quite unconcerned 
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by the rapid growth of other cities 
on the Pacific. The citys industries 
are stable, reflecting the equanimity 
of men who were not disturbed by 
an earthquake or discouraged by a 

holocaust. 
Los Angeles has the emotional ex- 
citement of a child with a sense ot 
continued on page 104 
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If importing is your business 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Use a world-wide network of bankers-at-the-spot to help solve your import-export problems. 


When you take your international trade 
problems to the people at The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, the services of a 
world-wide network of 51,000 corre- 
spondent banks and branches are im- 
mediately at your disposal. 

Whatever, or wherever your prob- 
lem, you get the overseas help you 
need from the banker-at-the-spot .. . 
the man who has an intimate knowl- 
edge of local trade conditions and 
knows how to make them work for you. 

This is possible because Chase Man- 
hattan has a close personal relationship 
with its foreign correspondents. Chase 
72 


Manhattan and its stateside corre- 
spondents handle the U. S. problems of 
the Bank’s overseas correspondents. 
They, in turn, get things done for 
Chase Manhattan in their own coun- 
tries. Such reciprocity enables you to 
get more efficient banking service in 
the markets of the world. 

Here at home, experienced men in 
the International Department sit down 
and talk things out with you personally. 
They work with you on a basis of indi- 
vidual analysis and imaginative plan- 
ning. And knowing the right men in 
the right places, they can quickly con- 


DUN 


tact the banker-at-the-spot who can 
best help you. 

If you have any import or export 
problem, telephone HA 2-6000 or 
write to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine Street, 
New York 15. 


THE 
CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED 1799 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 
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INSIDE INDUSTRY 





New Methods, Materials, and Equipment 





CUTTING UP: Wood is still one of the most Important materials on the U.S. industrial 


scene, and it’s coming in for its share 


system is supplving vital data for a sawmill-blade redesign project at the New York State 


University College of Forestry. Objective: t 


ot resear h, too 


Here, 


a Baldwin strain-measuring 


O proy idle more usable lumber and tewel chips. 


@ Updating Component Design 


” Bringing Scientists to the Schools 


© New Converter Prospects 


@ Facts from a Small-Business Survey 


® Building-Block Design 


© Things to Come 


Guidance from Polaris 


Now that it is possible to predict 


an almost continuous  across-the- 
board advance in technology, manu- 
facturers can learn a lesson in the 
management of new projects from 
designers of the Navys Polaris mis- 
sile. Instead of planning each sub- 
svstem of the submarine-launched 
missile with existing components and 
materials, the engineers and _ scien- 
tists used components that are still 
on paper but that should be avail- 
able by the time the missile goes into 
production. A much longer useful 


life tor the intermediate-range ballis- 
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tic weapon should result, according 
to George F. Metcalf, general man- 
ager of GEs Missile and Ordnance 
Systems Department, prime contrac- 
tor tor the fire-control section. 

Polaris was planned according to 
an over-all time schedule, with each 
subsystem and component assigned 
its own deadline. Design manage 
ment then torecast the technological 
development for each component, as 


ot the required production date. 


Paging tomorrow's scientists 


With so much talk of how to re- 
gain technological leadership trom 
the Soviets, it is gratifying to observe 





some signs that private industry 1S 
willing to pitch in and he Ip do some- 
thing to stimulate young people's in- 
terest in science. General Dynamics 
Corporation is now distributing a 
long-playing recording of a 30-min- 
ute lecture by famed nuclear phvysi- 
cist Edward Teller to 3,500 colleges 
and secondary schools. Dr. Teller 
discusses “The Size Nature ot 
the Universe’ and “The Theory of 
Relativity.” | 
The lack of science teachers iS re- 


and 


garded as one of the major reasons 


tor Americas loss ot scientific leader- 


ship. Although one recording isn't 
going to help directly to overcome 
the shortage. increased demand for 
science teachers 1S bound to speed 
solution of the problem. Certainly) 
General Dynamic s idea is a good 
example of what can be done to in- 
terest youngsters in the physical Scl- 


ences. 


Heat into electricity 


An experimental vacuum-tube-like 
device has been developed to con- 
vert heat directly into electricity. 
Only 8 per cent efficient at present. 
the converter has.a_ potential effi- 
ciency of 30 per cent, which could 
make it significantly competitive 
with the conventional method of 
converting. heat into electricitv. Ex- 
cept for the limited number of great 
hvdroelectric plants of the West 
and South, practically all electricity 
in the U.S. is generated by expen- 
sive rotating machinery, driven by 
heat. 





converted into electricity 


Heat is directly 
in this experimental device held by G-E 


V\ ils 1} 
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scientist-inventor, Dr. Volneyv C. 














HOW'S YOUR 
LETTERHEAD? 


Get your FREE copy of our useful 
brochure Letterhead Logic. Then, turn 
to the check list used by experts to 
gauge letterhead effectiveness. See for 
yourself how your letterhead rates. If 
the tests show room for improvement, 
HILL’s 43 years of specialized experi- 
ence is at your disposal 
Learn how HILL crattsmanship can 
create for you a letterhead you'll be 
proud of... one that truly reflects the 
character, personality and prestige of 
your firm... a scientifically designed 
letterhead with built-in sales appeal 
and at prices much lower than 
you'd expect 
Letterhead Logic, containing impres- 
sive samples, is free—without obliga- 
tion—to users of 5,000 or more letter- 
heads a year. To get your copy, simply 
jot down the quantity your firm uses 
on your present letterhead and mail it 
to HILL now. 


Ifitsu rth feeine. put tton a HILL 


r o.H. MILL, iwc. 


279 (D-059) Lafayette Street 
New York 12, New York 


Please Send a free copy of 
LETTERHEAD LOGIC 


Fine Letterhead And Business Cards 
Since 1914 
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CASE 


an ideal gift 


... for business executives, sales person- 
nel and the military. Combined overnite 
and business case with 5 compartments 
in detachable portfolio. Partition con- 
ceals clothing compartment and provides 
writing surface. Finished in handsome, 
virtually scuff - proof TOLEX. Saddle 
russet, brown and brown alligator. 
*very important person 

OLYMPIC LUGGAGE CORPORATION, Kane, Pa. | 
Gentlemen: ' 


Please send latest catalog and prices on the 
new Attache (V. 1. P.) Case. 


= on 6) a a a ay 


IN i atte coal Title ss | 
i a a le | 
Address sioieeeaaaieale Seen ae eee | 
a aa —_ State meen 


MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE 
OF LADIES’ AND MEN’S FINE LUGGAGE 
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from Milton, Pa.. 


Conceived by Dr. Volnev C. Wil- 
of General Electric Research 
Laboratories, the converter is still a 
laboratory item. GE has no present 
plans tor commercial development. 
The 
date resemble large, quart-size vac- 
uum tubes. When the 
heated to about 2,500° F, large num- 
bers of electrons are boiled out, just 
as in any vacuum tube. But Dr. Wil- 


SOT) 


converters demonstrated to 


cathode is 


son has solved the problem of get- 
ting them to stick to the anode or 
collector. Just how this is accom- 
plished was not revealed, but it is 
known that some gas fills the cham- 
ber. The voltage developed across 


the anode and cathode is quite low. 


; ; a | 
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SELF-SUPPORTING: Acting as its own truck bed, this 
rests on a three-axle dolly as it takes a special route, 
where it was made by Advanced Products Division, ACF 


FLATTENS SUPERALLOYS: This huge mill is the first in the U.S. to roll the extremely hard 








S 
Pitan 


30,000-gallon high-pressure gas tank 
by davlight, to Saranac Lake, sk # 


Industries, 


the vicinity of 1 volt. 


Heat tor the cathode could come 


however—in 


from conventional fossil fuels, from 
nuclear reactions, or from the sun. 
Dr. Wilson suggested possible use 
of the converter as a “topper” for nu- 
clear-power reactors to help meet 
peak loads. 

Work on the converter is continu- 
ing. Since a solid-state analogue of 
practically all vacuum-tube devices 
has been developed (for example, 
the the 
amplifier), hopes for some metallic 
device to convert heat into electricity 


transistor tor vacuum-tube 


are raised. The thermocouple is a 
metallic converter. but it produces 
verv low currents. 





superalloys used in gas and high-pressure steam turbines. The mill has just gone into 
production at Latrobe Steel Company. The usual way to shape these steels is by forging. 
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Solving small-business problems 


\ surprising number of small busi- 
nesses solve their technical problems 
by going directly to competitors for 
information. This is one of the in 
teresting tacts turned up in a survey 
of 9500 
for the Department of Commerce by 
Herner, Mever & Company. 

The 
textile firms lag behind their counter- 
parts in the electrical and metalwork- 
ability to gather in- 


small businesses conducted 


survey also shows that small 


ing industries in 
formation and solve technical prob- 
lems. This deficiency seems to be re- 
lated to the smaller number of pro: 
fessioni lly trained people in textiles. 
For a COP \ ot the 21-page booklet 
“How Small Firms Solve Problems 
and Keep Abreast of Technical De- 
to Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Department of Com 
Washington 25, D.C. 


\ elopments, write 
merce, 
Modular” 


The latest fashion in engineering, 


engine design 


the modular design concept, has evi- 
\ Cer- 

developed an 
thriaat 


Our. SIX. Or 


dently caught on in europe. 
man concern recently 
industrial engine 
eight 


need- 


equipped with 
cvlinders interchangeably. as 
ed. Inventory problems are reduced 
as well as 
Llo Werke 
Rockwell 
Pitts- 


for users and distributors 
for the manutacturer. 
CSam.b.h.. a 


\lanutacturing 


subsidiary. of 
Company, 
burgh. 


Signs of the future 


@® Certain plastics are being inves- 
tigated by 
tor possible use in ballistic missiles. 
Although the terrific 
by atmospheric triction when « mis- 
sile plunges back to earth would 
cause the plastics to burn, indications 
are they might retain their structural 
integrity long enough for the 


heat generate “ 


missile 


to complete its mission. Plastics have 


already been proved practical in Car- 


tridge cases for artillery shells. They 
cant be re-used, but thev are con- | 
siderably lighter than brass or steel 
CAaSCS, . 

@ The problem of comfort heating 
of underground spaces—natural or 
man-made—is under study at the Na- 
tional Bureau of or 9 


e \ Spi ice Technology waboratory 
has been established by ‘ imo-Wool- 
bridge Corporation, Los Angeles. 


MM. | 


a number of organizations | 
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proved performance and dependability 
The electronic facsimile machine for making 
mimeograph stencils « paper offset plates 
e single positive copies of graphic material. 


It uses just seconds of personnel 
time; requires no technical oper- 
ating skill to achieve superior re- 
production quality. Manufactured 
by Times Facsimile Corporation, 
a pioneer in the development and 
one of the major suppliers of 
electronic facsimile equipment. 
Durably built with precision-made 
mechanical parts and electronic 
components designed and con- 
structed in accordance with 
approved standards. Its attractive 
cabinet design occupies only 26” 
x 18” of floor area. 





y 
Stenalax 
TIMES FACSIMILE 


CORPORATION 
540 West 58th Street 
New York 19. N. Y 
1523 L Street, N.W 
Washington 5, D. C 





It credit limitations are keep- 
ing your distributors from 
carrying adequate stocks at 
all times, let us show you the 
- CONTROLLED CREDIT 
| DISTRIBUTION plan now 
used by many leading manu- 
It permits you to 


facturers. 


retain legal title to the mer- 


HOW TO 
GET YOUR 


INTO YOUR 


chandise, expands the dis- 


tributor’s credit without in- 
creasing risk to your com- 
a collection 


pany, acts as 


control, and supplies accu- 
rate 30 day inventory records. 


.. through CONTROLLED CREDIT DISTRIBUTION 
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WITHOUT 
CREDIT 


DISTRIBUTORS’ 
HANDS........ 


RISK .. >» 


INVENTORY... > g 
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NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


25 South William Street, New York 4, New York 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


STATE 
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could 


it have been 
higher? 


In all probability, yes'—through proper 

use of testing to expand productivity, by 
avoiding in-process losses. 

ils your own company using testing most 
effectively to raise profits? Or do you instead 
“invest” profits in wasted materials and 
man-hours, rework and idle machine time... a { 
and sweep your losses under the Carpet as . | 
unavoidable “Operating Costs”? Every dollar so 7 
lost comes directly out of profits! 





Magnaflux Nondestructive Test Systems offer 
you a proven production tool to prevent these 
needless losses. By pinpointing defects early in 
materials or methods, they serve many companies 
to eliminate wasted time and work, to find 

uhy defects occur and how to cure them. Used at 
any or all stages of production, they can help 

you to stabilize quality, increase net yield 

and consistently cut your costs, month after month. 


Does your manufacturing company use modern testing to 
protect your profits? Do you know? For more information 
on these expanded values for testing, write for your copy of 
our booklet “LOWER MANUFACTURING COSTS”. Orask to 


have one of our engineers meet with you and your staff. 


To test is to economize 


ee ee ee 
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7322 W. Lawrence Avenue e Chicago 31, 
New York 36 © Pittsburgh 36 @ Cleveland 15 © Detroit 11 


Illinois 


HALLMARK OF QUALITY 








MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


® Dallas 35 ©@ Los Angeles 22 


IN TEST SYSTEMS 
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DISTRIBUTION 
Continued from page 43 
Unlike 


or 


a better system. basic ad- 
vances in engineering manutac- 
turing, major improvements in 
tribution have been slow to win gen- 
eral acceptance. 

It might be argued that this is be- 


dlis- 


cause it is harder to change a dis- 
tribution svstem than ae factorv. 
Even so. most manutacturers have 


not subjected their distribution op- 
erations to‘the same kind of careful 
scrutiny that they applied to 
their manufacturing operations. And 
vet, this is precisely the approach 
that pays off. 


have 


Facing Up to an Overhaul 


have 


Most) companies long since 
learned that something more than 
tinkering is indicated when a plant 
is economically unsound. But many 


of these are still trving 
to “make : 
tems that need to be overhauled and 
rebuilt. As a consequence. 

petitive positions have | 


companies 
do” with distribution svs- 
their com- 
een under- 
mined. Such companies need to take 
along, hard look at their present sys- 
should 
depart- 


tems to decide whether they 
the marketing 
ment; change the basic product line; 


reorganize 


revise the phy sical distribution svs- 


tem: change existing 


tvpes and numbers of outlets uti- 


policies on 


lized: 
How a 
tablish the 


or revise basic pricing policies. 
distribution audit can es- 


basis tor a new distribu- 


tion system has already been shown 
by the e ype rience of thé National 
Biscuit Company in Organizing its 


new Special Products Division. Here 
is a case that will illustrate the bene- 
fits to be gained from restructuring 
an existing distribution system: 

A leading grocery manufacturer 
asked a consulting organization to 
review plans for a new ae 
before they were let out for bids. 
limited study quickly disclosed many 
inherent inefficiencies in the distribu- 
and raised a number of 
questions about the size and loca- 
tion of existing warehouses. 

Further study disclosed that han- 
dling, storing, and shipping methods 
could be improved to cut operating 
costs sharply. This led to the deci- 
sion to embark on a long-range pro- 
gram for revising the companys en- 
tire physical distribution system. 
Plans originally submitted for the 
new warehouse were scrapped, and 


tion svstem., 
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new plans were developed for a pro- 
totype warehouse designed for the 
most efficient handling of materials. 
Product flow through the existing 
distribution system was analyzed to 
determine the proper size and loca- 
tion of warehouses, taking into ac- 
count projected growth trends. Ulti- 
mately, the companys marketing de- 
partment was reorganized, to clarify 
responsibility for the forward plan- 
ning needed to achieve maximum 
distribution efficiency. 

Many small companies, as well as 
giants like Monsanto, have made 
very effective use of the distribution- 
audit approach. A good example is 
the recent e xperience ot Sate ty In- 
dustries, Inc. (DR&MI, May 1957, 
page 41), in plotting the profitable 
expansion of its product line. 


Sizing Up Your Company 

Any executive who has reason to 
think that his company s distribution 
system may not be fully efficient can 
quickly determine the seriousness of 
the situation by asking a few key 
questions: 


How recently have we analyzed 
our product line? 


Many companies have — found, 


through analysis that their product 
lines were cluttered up with low- 
volume, low-profit items that could 
easily be eliminated without encoun- 
tering serious objections from the 
trade. Such product-line simplifica- 
tion has helped to increase distribu- 
tion efficiency by lowering inven- 
tories, eliminating costly records, and 
making the sales promotion job less 
complicated. 

What steps are we taking to gear 
our distribution system to the re- 
quirements of our markets? 

During the past twenty years, new 
distribution channels, notably the 
supermarket, the discount house, and 
the shopping center, have made it 
essential for manufacturers to keep 
their distribution policies under con- 
tinuous surveillance. Also, some sec- 
tions of the country have grown 
much faster than others, making it 
necessary to realign sales territories 
and relocate field warehouses. 


Have we made use of the most 
efficient methods? 

New methods and facilities have 
created many opportunities for in- 
creasing distribution efficiency. Mod- 
ern materials handling equipment 
has cut the field warehousing costs 
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Now you 
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can have them... 


nen * without obsoleting 
hia # your present racks 


or pallets 


Only the 
RAYMOND 


Reack-Fork 


makes it possible! 






IT'S TRUE! The Raymond Reach-Fork is the only 
tiering truck that operates in 6-ft. aisles with exist- 
ing warehouse equipment. 


NO SPECIAL PALLETS or racks are required by the 
Reach-Fork for close-quarter operation. It operates 
from the aisle—does not straddle the bottom pallet. 
Its forks reach right into the rack to pick up or 
deposit load, extending 24° and back in seconds. 


THE RAYMOND REACH-FORK can increase your 
storage capacity as much as 50%. Its light weight 
permits use on low-capacity elevators and floors. 
Ideal for loading truck trailers, boxcars because it 
stacks pallets closely—can be elevated 41° without 
increasing overall height. Reach-Fork is equipped 
with new Raymond power unit that opens like a 
book for fast, easy servicing. All parts housed be- 
hind hinged double doors—nothing under unit to 
inspect but the wheels. ® PATENT NO 2.564.002 


RAYMOND REACH-FORK 
Electric Tiering Truck. 


9 | Capacity: 2,000 & 3,000 Ibs. 


THE TRUCK WITH THE 


“BOARDING HOUSE REACH’ 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION 

















MAIL 4654 Madison St., Greene, N. Y. 
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PROOF THAT UNIFORM HEAT DISTRIBUTION AIDS PRODUCTION 





Revolving heat 


yghs at obstacles: 


TL’ you have the problem of getting uniform heat distribution 
in rooms where bulky machinery is installed ? 






Ordinary unit heaters with stationary discharge outlets are baffled 
by obstacles the heated air piles up at the obstacle and the 


cold air beyond remains unmoved. 


Now, look what happens when Wing Revolving Heaters are 
installed! The slowly revolving outlets keep the heated air moving 
constantly down, around, over and under, seeking out remote 
corners, warming up pockets of dead, damp, stagnant, cold air. The 
result . . . a uniform blanket of warm, live, gently moving heated 
air that keeps workers happy and productive. 


Isn't this what you want? Why not write for a bulletin. 

L. J. Wing Mf9.Co. 315 Vreeland Mills Road - Linden - N. J. 
DIVISION OF AERO SUPPLY MFG. CO. INC. In Europe: WANSON, Haren Nord, Brussels, Belgium 
sy 


—— 
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- *REVOLVING-» 


UNIT HEATERS 


FANS © UNIT HEATERS * DRAFT INDUCERS e BLOWERS © TURBINES 











of many companies. New methods 
for processing orders and controlling 
inventories have opened the way to 
other gains in efficiency. 

Because these developments have 
occurred in rapid succession, it has 
been necessary to weigh alternatives 
carefully to select the best combina- 
tion of methods, and to guard 
against premature technological ob- 
solescence. 

Do we have an integrated system 
of management reports giving a clear 
picture of the trends in our distribu- 
tion efficiency? 

Distribution costs are too high in 
many companies because top man 
agement does not have a clear pic 
ture of the level and trend of distri 
bution efficiency. Typical accounting 
reports do not provide such informa- 
tion. Standards need to be. estab- 
lished in terms of physical units, rath- 
er than in terms of dollars. A meas 
ure for share-ot-market position and 
tor degree of market-coverage should 
also be available. This would enable 
management to see the results 
achieved by dollar expenditures for 
distribution as reflected in profit- 
and-loss statements. 

What ste ps are we taking to boost 
efficiency among distribution per 
sonnel? 

Vian companies have attacked 
the problem of distribution efficiency 
from. the standpoint of raising the 
individual eficiency of distribution 
emplovees. This is reflected in the 
increased attention given to selec- 
tion and training methods and in the 
increased use of incentive compensa. 
tion for salesmen. As competition 
YrOows keener. the value ot a proper- 
lv selected, well-trained, and highly 
motivated sales force will mount. — 

How certain are we that our ad- 
vertising and sales promotion efforts 
are focused on the areas of greatest 
potential? 

Advertising and promotion costs 
have gone up so fast in the past ten 
vears that more and more companies 
are considering ways to allocate 
them geographically. Few compa- 
nies, however, know whether their 
advertising and promotion expendi- 
tures are in proper relation to the po- 
tential markets they are cultivating. 
Without such information, it is easy 
to spend substantial sums in areas 
where the market potential is rela- 
tively low, or in high-potential areas 
where a company's distribution sys- 
tem is not adequate to capitalize on 











the consumer demand that is cre- 
ated. 


When a company is making an 
organized effort to keep its distribu- 
tion system fully competitive, an- 
swers to such questions should be 
readily available. When they are not. 
the chances are the COMMPaly 1S pav- 
ing too much for distribution. 

\s background for these questions, 
the information called for in the 
checklist on page SO will help iden- 
tifv the major problem areas and 
cost elements in the distribution svs- 
tem. When more than one product 
line is involved, a separate analysis 
should he made for each line. even 
though a common system of distribu- 
tion is used for all lines. This may 
bring to light basically different re- 
quirements -that mav otter important 
opportunities to increase distribution 
ethcienc V. 


How to Get at the Facts 

There are so manv facets to most 
distribution systems that anv. dis- 
tribution audit must be carefully 
planned. For the purpose of such an 
analysis is to produce a clear picture 
of the broad opportunities for dis- 
tribution improvement, their interre- 
lationship, and their relative impor- 
tance. 

Because the kinds of decisions 
called for at the conclusion of such 
a study usually must be made by top 
management, it is important that 
those responsible for making the 
audit report directly to a member of 
top management. They will thus 
have the authoritv to cut across 
functional lines within the company 
in obtaining essential information. 

Some companies prefer to use 
their own staffs to conduct a dis- 
tribution audit. Others have found 
it good practice to call in outside 
consultants. In either case, those re- 
sponsible for making the audit 
should have a thorough knowledge 
of distribution methods and_prac- 
tices in the industry or industries 
concerned. They should also be 
freed from all continuing job re- 
sponsibilities for the duration of the 
audit, for they will have to give full 
time to the study if it is to be com- 
pleted within a «reasonable time. 
Finally, those chosen for the task 
should be able to think in top-man- 
agement terms and to command the 
attention and interest of executives 
who must be consulted about the 
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Look back and /earn 
When looking ahead to plan... 


FREE 1958 








A useful tool for business executives. A dependable visual aid. 
Our economy, and the patterns it has created are shown in full 
color. Chart, 54 inches long, takes you through 150 years of 
business history. A good foundation for ready reference when 
taking a look into the future. Frame it or keep it under your 


desk-top glass. We’d like to send you a copy. Mail coupon. 


American Credit 
Insurance 


Protects Capital and Profit Invested in Accounts Receivable 
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| Dept. 50, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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study or informed about the results. 
Once responsibility for the audit 
has been clearly three 
steps should be taken to establish 
its scope and basic objectives: (1) 
define the over-all importance of the 
distribution function; (2) determine 
the position of the company in its 
field; (3) appraise the major ele- 
ments of strength and weakness in 
the companys distribution system. 
In some industries, a company can 
have a relatively inefficient distribu- 
tion system and still secure a satis- 
factory share of the market, based 
on its control of scarce raw mate- 
rials, the caliber of its technical per- 
sonnel, or the unusual quality of its 
product. In other industries, how- 
ever, the major difference among 
competitors is the total impact of ad- 
vertising, or the speed and reliability 
of customer service. In such indus- 
tries, the amount that must be spent 
for distribution activities is likely ‘to 
represent a sizable share of a com- 


assigned, 


pany s gross sales. 


No Cost Yardsticks 

Some vears v by the 
Association of National Advertisers 
disclosed that distribution costs vary 
widely f industrv to industry. 


ago a study 


v from ' ' 
But no study has yet established 
average levels of distribution cost by 
industry, and there is no yardstick 
a company can use to determine 
whether distribution costs should be 
2 per cent or 50 per cent of gross 
the 
judgment will have to determine 
what level of distribution cost is es- 
sential to most profitable operation. 

Even within the same industry 
distribution costs often vary widely 
among competitors, reflecting basic 
differences in operating 
Kor example, the distribution costs 
of Sears Roebuck tor their major 
appliances have traditionally been 
substantially below those of such 
companies as General Motors and 
General Electric. Sears distributes its 
appliances exclusively through its 
own retail outlets, which are con- 
centrated in the major centers of 
population. General Motors and Gen- 
eral Electric, on the other hand, have 
maintained distribution systems that 
blanket the entire country, to insure 
the availability of their appliances 
in all market areas. 

The bigger the share of the sales 
dollar that goes for distribution, the 
more attention can profitably be de- 
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sales. For present, executive 


methods. 








ROAD MAP FOR DISTRIBUTION ANALYSIS 


Chances are you've never stopped to consider the range of expenses that are 
covered by the two words “distribution costs.” But that’s a necessary pre- 
liminary to a thoroughgoing analysis of your distribution set-up. Use this 


comprehensive checklist as a guide in getting the figures you ‘will need: 


SALES DOLLAR VOLUME 


Orders—shipments 


DISTRIBUTION EXPENSE 
Percentage of sales orders—ship- 
ments 


THE MARKET 
Dollar volume of industry sales 
Company share of industry ( per- 
centage } 
Position of industry on normal 
growth curve—bottom—middle 
—top 


THE PRODUCT 

Pounds shipped—total 

Average dollar value per pound 

Damage in transit or storage 

Installation costs—total—charged 
to customers—absorbed 

Service costs—total—charged to 
customers—absorbed 

Number of items in product line— 
total—produced for inventory— 
produced to order only 

Value of finished-goods inven- 
tories—total—held at factory— 
held in the field 


BUYING HABITS OF DIRECT 
ACCOUNTS 
Anticipate requirements 
Expect immediate delivery 
Votre 


spect Vv ) 


DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 

Direct accounts served (number 
and dollar volume of orders or 
shipments )—total—resale— | 
wholesale—retail—user—other 

Number of accounts purchasing 
85 per cent of total volume 

Number of accounts—urban areas 
—rural areas 

Number of field warehouses used 

Amount of field warehouse space 
(usable cu. ft. ) 

















Cost of operating field 


warehouse 


Amount spent for transportation— 
total—charged to customers— 


absorbed 


ORDER HANDLING 


Number of orders entered 


total— 


by salesmen—by phone- by mail 


\verage 
Number 
Number 
Amount 


Number 


Value of returned good 


value per orde 
of back orders entered 


of invoices issued 
spent for order handling 


ot credits issued 


S 


Value of shipments total—trom 


factory to field warehouses 
trom factory direct to customers 
—from field warehouses 

Value of shipments—total—by rail 


truck—mail—air—ot} 


PROMOTION 


eT 


Dollar volume of direct sales cost 


-total—resale—user 


other 


Selling compensation—total—paid 


to company salesmen paid in 


commissions to jobbers, agents, 


and so on—other 
Number of company Ss: 
total—contacting whi 


retailers—users 


ilesmen 


ylesalers— 


Number of sales calls required 


total—on wholesalers 


ers—on users—other 


on retail- 


Time required for travel (davs) 


{mount spent tor: 


travel 


enter- 


tainment—advertising—promo- 


tion (including deale 


FINANCIAL TASK 
Average dollar volume ¢ 
receivable 


r aids ) 


ff accounts 


Average value of consigned stocks 
Average dollar volume of whole- 


saler or retailer invet 


tory 


financing (floor planning ) 


- CORRECTIVE ACTION CHECKLIST — 


__Improve coordination of production and sales 
___Improve speed and reliability of order handling 
___Make better use of salesmen's time 

___ Reduce amount of investment in inventories 
___Reduce losses from damage in transit or storage 
___Increase effectiveness of advertising expenditures 
___Reduce cost of order handling 


——Reduce delivery costs 
__ Other (specify ) 
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PLEASE, DON’T HANDLE 
THE MERCHANDISE: 


by ANDREW T. BROWNE Chief Engineer, Globe Hoist Company 


voted to increasing distribution 
cienev. This accounts tor the fact 
that food and drug manufacturers 


have as a rule spent sizable sums for 
marketing research, and producers 


otf heavy chemicals have spent little. 


yarticularly as compared with their 
| beer : ) 1 | One of the major costs in a manutactur Klectric Oil Pump. Note fulerum ts 
expen tures fon proc uct research | ing operation is the handling of materials established one-third of distance trom 
and development. ° | picking them Up. moving them trom rear. permitting cargo to spill with min 
one place to another, then setting them imum amount of tall. at the same time 
Checking Your Position | down again. These steps often amount to reducing power necessary to tilt the 
/ from 20% to oO0%e of the direct labor tatform 
Once it is agreed that distribution | ) a a . 
; | charge! A caretul study of vour costs for e * = 
costs are sizable enough to justify | ‘euaedtis eels gmenedh iemat Keieiedte | | | a 
- ee 9 i : < ( (TIC \V-sa4 Be plcolye 
the cost of a detailed study, the next | will give vou this answer: “DON’T HAN iy ae ae ee ade: ” 
: : , ; | DLE THE MERCHANDISE 999 installation involved moving one-ton rolls 
step in any distribution audit is to | ) AO | ) wd —  # 
| ” i i from an upper floor to the ship- 


. ; . —— he uy ‘ ( ir ey ) : sually 
determine the relative position of the lhe rmeht handling ¢ juipment usuall 





nie level | may below. \ Globe platform 
ean reduce vour costs sunsantiony. ’ 

COTMPany with respect to its Payor Unloading a truckload of orang — hiit. equipped with completely automatt 
competitors, Since distribution-cost matter of seconds not only saves valuable — solved the problem, | ) | 
: ‘ : (Lomp Te a fa) atio Was achie\ “l Will 
information is closely held even in time. but also delivers the fruit. untouched r | 4 a * yee 7 M | n | asl 

F . , r “1. Ta) . ae ) »Drocess.- twee TMI switch COMmLrots. nm Crecririe Ott 
publicly ON. ned businesses. it is often and unharmed. to the head of the pre f 
iff It t ; ire line al Food Industries. Ine.. Cocoa. 

. ) , . < GU ; as | _ 

(il cu > cle si Op “ thingrtt Com Florida. A Globe hydraulic -powered tilting grin, — 
Parlsons ot distribution cCOStS. llow- iD ithorm: lift m ikes this possible f \ HYDRA BUMPER 





‘ < ; . { \ ’ ae AF 
ever, When a company has made a | 


careful study of its own operations 
it should be able to determine the 





approximate distribution costs of its 
principal competitors through anal- 
VSIS ol financial reports and other 





published statements that provide 
clues trom time to time. Just such an 
approach first pointed up its com- 


















petitive see ae in the drvy- | | Faas Nd a 
srocery field to the National Biscuit | : \,_ [SECTION © 
C (LL SET? Fruit-loaded tractor-trailer is a 
OOTTNP IATA positioned on platform of tlang-lift. Wheel 
; . uP” START Sw TC 
\t this point. the strengths and chocks are in place. | eer 


weakne ‘NSES ot the COTATI S clistri- 
bution svstem should be objectively 





, EVE ER TO OF OPERATE Ean 


| PIPE [PIPE LINE 1 TO | PU mP UNIT] 





analy ze “<d. Such an appraisal requires 
Food judgment. rather than detailed 


RETRACTABLE BUMPER 


statistical data. 








It. tor example, a Company has a 


well disciplined sales torce. capable pump unit powered the 6's) diameter 





, : Pawel ( vlinder. 
of executing any sales campaign 


with dispatch, it has a distribution ~ * + 





asset not posse ‘ssed bv all its com- lhe advantaves of tiltable superstru 








tures In matertals-handling operations are 
mans the results to he obtained trom 
nstalling Globe Ramps. Hoists. or Lifts 


petitors. If, on the other hand. the 141) THEY GO! With lift tilted to 20 


company has a reputation tor slow | — incline, oranges spill gently out the back onto 
) a moving conveyor helt. 
































delivery service, or if it has been one waealie the come . . . tacsemed ane 
selling largely to a class of trade that | ductivity. higher profits for the operation 
is declining in volume, these weak- | | ; Globe manutactures gr : — 
; ° ° ° i e - (© } . » ? ot { - < if e ati 
nesses may provide opportunities tor | \> a Konan , complete line Industria = & 
. fi bh] ’ : : \ c aa \utomotive Hoists. Send ior a (Catalog 
profitable corrective action. | AS € describing the Globe Lift that will do the 
Because companies vary so widely | nbn h | best job for vou. 
in their methods of operation, it is | 4 | 
| a 
difficult to develop a checklist that | 13 | GLOBE HOIST COMPANY DR-902-L 
will have meaning in every company. | e ‘aes ) Ecat Merussid Lane at‘ Queen Street 
Therefore, each company should de- 2S ee eee Philadelphia 18. Pennsylvania 
t se Saks = ole 1] stallation. ‘Two hydraulic power | 
ve Op ms OWN. OUCH a CheC ist Wl evlinders are operated bv a Globe Please send me detailed information on Globe 
help to identity the primary areas | | Hoists for : 
‘ . . . ° : . = ipepriea lal } 
for a profitable distribution investi- 
. Name 
gation. 
During the past 50 years, great Compan) 
strides have been made in increasing Address 
distribution efficiency. But the re- Cin Sent 
: . ! ate 
sults achieved do not match the | [ 
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Kennedy 


will 
make if 





Whether you use protective cover- 


ings, packages or bags, or spe- 
cially designed products such as 
refrigerator insulation, TV covers, 
hospital equipment, pharmaceuti- 
cal containers, barrel liners, swim- 
ming pools, or golf ball bags — 
Kennedy CAN HELP YOU. 


Specialists in paper and plastic 
film converting, our engineers and 
laboratories are ready to tackle 
your problems. Highly mechanized 
with equipment that can ‘‘perform 
miracles’’, no job is too large or 
too small for Kennedy. 


If you pay too much for your paper 
and plastic film coverings and pro- 
tective packages er. you ve 
been told ‘‘it can't be done”’ 

if you have a part or product that 
should be fabricated of plastic film 
or paper... . call Kennedy. 


Write, wire or phone today. 





AR LINER and BAG CO., INC. 
2000 Prospect Avenue, Dept. A 
Shelbyville, Ind. 








advances that have been made in 
production methods. 

The economist Harold Barger has 
stated that “the most cursory survey 
of technological change in retailing 
and wholesaling suggests that it has 
been far slower than in manufactur- 
ing. Arno Johnson, one of the first 
economists to predict the economic 
expansion in the United States that 
followed World War II, has recently 
observed that the rate of this expan- 
sion has been slowed by the failure 
of distribution to keep pace with the 


expansion ot production. Indeed. 


| some leading economists have begun 
| to ask whether the rapid expansion 


of our economy can continue unless 
we find ways of distributing the total 
output of our factories at lower unit 
Ultimately, standard of 
living may bump against a ceiling 
unless we can reduce the inherent 
drag of distribution inefhiciencies on 
productivity. 

This over-all economic 
may mean little to the average exec- 
utive, except that it the 
general climate in which his com- 
pany will be operating. But the ad- 
vances in production technology 
were not simultaneous and _ nation- 
wide. They represent the cumulative 
effect of decisions made by all the 
companies in this country under our 
free enterprise system. Any compa- 
rable improvement in over-all distri- 
bution efficiency must be achieved 
in the same way. 


costs. our 


outlook 


suggests 


Closing the Gap 

Of course, the efficiency of retail- 
ers and wholesalers is not subject to 
direct control by manufacturers, and 
manufacturers have more direct con- 
trol over production operations than 
over distribution operations. Never- 
theless, when a manufacturing com- 
pany begins to think of its ultimate 
success as determined not by its pro- 
duction skill, but by its ability to 
develop and exploit profitable 1 mar- 
kets, it will find that there are many 
ways to increase over-all distribution 
efficiency. 

Distribution and production oper- 
ations are being integrated more and 
more closely, because this is one of 
the major ways to maximize profits. 
The experience of a number of com- 
panies indicates, however, that inte- 


gration is most successful when it is 


based on a sound long-range pro- 
gram tor increasing distribution 
efficiency. 


DUN 


Details of such a long-range pro- 
gram will vary widely, depending on 
the nature of the opportunities and 
the degree of control that a com- 
pany can exercise over its distribu- 
tion operations. However, the pro- 
gram should always be in writing, 
and should cover a minimum five- 
vear period. It should be based on a 
thorough initial distribution audit, 
which puts all of the factors that 
influence the company’s distribution 
efficiency into clear perspective. Pro- 
made tor the 
regular collection and analvsis of in- 
formation needed to keep track of 
trends in distribution efficiency. par- 
ticularly distribution costs, share of 
market, market cov- 


erage. 


vision should also be 


and degree ot 


Concepts of the Plan 

In principle, the program should 
reflect these concepts: 

Distribution is efficient only to the 
extent that it custome? 
well. If customers are served poorly, 
they will buy from competitors. This 
has the effect of volume 
and raising 
served too well, profit margins may 
be cut, because customers will pay 
fair price. 
customer 


serves the 


reducing 


costs. It customers are 


no more than a Precise 
knowledge of 


wants is essential to the achievement 


needs and 
of the company’s optimum distribu- 
tion efficiency. 

Distribution operations will be 
more efficient in the long run when 
profit-contribution goals yy been 
established at every level of super- 
vision. Undue emphasis on volume 
goals without regard to cost is one 
of the 
tribution inefficiency. 
sonnel can do a more effective job 
of helping to raise company. profits 
when they have suitable yardsticks 
for the measurement their profit per- 
tormance. 

Distribution operations must be 
closely coordinated with production 
operations. If products are to be 
available in the right quantities, at 
the right place, at the right time, 
production and inventory plans must 
be closely geared to potential Cus- 
tomer requirements. Any distribution 
improvement program must provide, 
therefore. for the removal of any re- 
maining barrier between the sales 
and production departments. Close 
working relationships should be de- 
veloped ‘among all executives at 
every operating level. 


most — causes of dis- 
‘ield sales per- 
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Distribution operations can be 
fully efficient only if facilities, meth- 
ods, and procedures are up to com- 
petitive standards. The most loyal, 
enthusiastic, and capable personnel 
cannot achieve maximum 
tion efficiency it they are forced to 
use obsolete warehouses or to 
ploy basic: lly inefficient methods or 
procedures. Any pro- 
gram should provide tor constant re- 


distribu- 
em- 
long-range 
view 


and improvement of existing 


distribution facilities, methods, and 
pre cedures. , 
Distribution operations can only 
be as efficient as company distribu- 
tion personnel. Individual eftective- 
ness is the result of proper selection, 
training, 
motivation. 


sound careful supervision, 


and strong Obviously, 
any long-range program for: increas- 
ing distribution efficiency should give 
consideration to all these. factors. 


Indeed. 


believe 


seem to 
this is the truit- 
the level of dis- 


some authorities 
that 
ful area for raisi 
tribution : 
content of distribution operations is 


most 
ig 
efiicieneyv. since the labor 
so high and the opportunities for in- 
dividual initiative are 


Creat. 


usually SO 


Points to Check 

Obviously every compan ought to 
know whether it is paving too much 
token. 


spe- 


for distribution. Bv the 
should 


cific long-range program for achiev- 


Sallhic 
CVeCTY COT P Abi have al 
ing maximum distribution efficiency. 
The top executives of any company 
that has developéd such a program 
should be informed on: 

@ How outlets the 
should have and where 
be located 

@ How many items should be in the 
product line | 

@ How much should be 
carried at any time or at any location 
e@ How many should be 
employed and how they should be 
selected, trained, supervised, and 
compensated to achieve maximum 
sales per dollar of sales expense 

@ How much advertising should be 
used | 

@ What types and amount of serv- 
ice should be provided at what points 
and at what cost 

e@ How to establish prices that will 
maximize gross profits. 

The distribution audit is an effec- 
tive tool for the executive who wants 
to have such information at his finger 
tips. END 


MWahhyv COT! npany 


they should 


inventory 


salesmen 
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One of more 
than 90 
HY-TEST 
SAFEty SHOES, 
OXFORDS and 
BOOTS for 
Men and Women 
in Industry. 


Y-TEST can actually help you 
reduce production you 
compete more favorably in an in- 
creasingly competitive market with 
a lower unit price; and in this way 
your sales! 


costs: let 


increase 
Not 
from 
They 
job by 
injuries 


All that from a pair of shoes? 
from ‘“‘ordinary shoes’, but 
HY-TEST SAFEty SHOES. 
help keep workers on the 
protecting them from toe 

among the most 
industrial hazards. Actual case his- 


HY-TEST SAFEty SHOES 
Division—INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
1509 Washington Ave., St. Lovis 3, Mo.—Teletype SL 300 
Philadelphia 23, Pa.—-Teletype PH 476 


927 N. 3rd St., 


prevalent of 


by Keeping Workers 
‘on their toes” 


























tories have proved that absenteeism 


compensation lowers, pro- 
duction expands, unit costs go down, 
and quoted prices are decisive . 

when a plant is put on a sound 
foundation of Foot Protection by 


lessens, 


HY-TEST, the SAFEty SHOES 
built for the job. 

May we tell you more? The HY- 
TEST Plan features the leading 


brand in the 
Plant Promotion 
Program. Write 


field plus an effective 
and Safety Shoe 
or wire today. 


YEARS OF 
2a" PROGRESS 


id 


HY-TEST 

















Release Capital 


Rent your fleet of trucks, trailers, equipment ma- 
chinery, with or without maintenance. Write, wire 


or telephone. 


BERMAN SERVICE INC. 


925 N. Godfrey St., Allentown, Pa:, Hemlock 3-5266 
Ask for Mr. Berman 








ete GIVES 


YOU.-- 
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SALES & DISTRIBUTION 


. . Marketing notes and comment 





NEW BREAKTHROUGH COMING IN VENDING? 


ALSO: Sales Meetings Need Not Be Routine 


ONE OF THE BARRIERS holding 
back a really spectacular boom in 
vending has been the lack of a 
change-maker to convert paper cur- 
rency into silver. Since vending ma- 
chines today can take only coins. 
many sales are lost. In addition, the 
use of banks of machines for in- 
plant feeding—the fastest 
development in the field—is ham- 


CrOWING 


pered because companies have to set 
up manned change-making booths. 
To break this “99-cent barrier,” 
manufacturers of vending machines 
have been working with electronic 
companies to perfect a reliable bill- 
changer. Not long ago, one such ma- 


chine was developed. Although it 


A Sticker for Accuracy 





functioned perfectly, the device ran 
into legal trouble, for it used en- 
graved plates of actual dollar bills 
and photographed the inserted bill 
to compare it with these plates—both 
violations of Federal law. 

So the went off on 
other tacks, such as the use of a fluor- 


researchers 


oscope to test the sulphite content of 
bills (which varies with the denomi- 
nation But before this approach 
paid off, a workable machine was 
announced. Offered by A.B.T. Man- 
ufacturing Corporation. Chicago, the 
machine works on a vet-unrevealed 
principle a patent has not been 
cranted ). It will be on the market 


within a few months. 


bel 


With the increase in self-service and the rise of the discount house, manufacturers have to 
make special efforts to get their sales story across to the shopper at the point of purchase. 
The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa, now places a sticker on each appliance on the assem- 
bly line. It details the item’s features and shows endorsements from consumer magazines. 
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THe CASHIER IS A RoBot 


The robot cashier will accept bills 
in all conditions W rinkled. creased. 
crumpled, grease-stained, or torn— 
and will reject those that are coun- 
terteit, foreign, or of the wrong de- 
nomination. It can be adapted to 
dispense merchandise while return- 
ing the correct change. 

This could and probably will re- 
sult in an increase in the variety of 
goods sold through vending ma- 
chines. At the present time, many 
higher-priced items cannot be prac- 
ticably vended, because of the large 
number of coins they would require. 
So it is certainly time for manufac- 
turers of consumer goods to take a 
new look at this market. 
expected to double to $4 billion by 


1960. 


which is 


Pepping up sales meetings 


Are your sales meetings soporific? 
To find out, listen to an expert, Percy 
Whiting, veteran sales-training di- 
rector tor the Dale Carnegie schools. 
In a recent talk before the Sales 
Executives Club in New York he 
offered some advice, distilled from 


Industry 


















OTHER MODELS 
AVAILABLE FOR 
EVERY SIZE 
OPERATION 






























Now—-with this remarkable new GBC 
system you can quickly, bind in profes- 
sional style manuals, price lists, presen- 
tations—in fact, anything typewritten, 
duplicated or printed from 1 page to 500 
pages. You can bind one book or as 
many as you need—when you need them 
——with any type of cover material—in 
your choice of striking color plastic 
bindings. You can create your own 
modern prestige-building plastic bound 
books. Every page lies perfectly flat, 


from 1 to 500 pages, the 


way you want it—the 
instant you need it. 





Northbrook, Ill. 


Free Book 


: Binding 


be beneficial to my business 


Mail Postage-Paid Air-Mail 
Card Today for Free Book 


Nome 
Organization 


“MANUAL OF MODERN PLASTIC 


Address 






AND Bele} - LEAF BINDING’ | City State__ 


} Offices in all principal cities in the U.S. A., Canada, Mexico and European Countries 





binding m 


General Binding Corporation DR 
1101 Skokie Highway 


Gentlemen: Piease rush me without obligation your 
Manual of Modern Plastic and Loose Leaf 
| am interested in how plastic binding can 


model 12-D 


achine 


without wasted space, without hidden 
gutters. You can do all this at sur- 
prisingly low cost—in your own or- 
ganization with no skill or experience 
required. 


The GBC system is used and approved 
by thousands of large and small organ- 
izations alike. A complete range of power 
and manual operated models are avail- 
able to fit the requirement of every size 
operation. 


~< ‘ 













FIND OUT NOW WHAT THIS . 
new modern plastic 
bin 


Ing system 
CAN > FOR YOU! 


FOR MODERN PLASTIC BINDING 
© it's Prestige Building ©@ It's Economical 


®@ It's Versatile ®@ it's Distinctive 


This handsome, elaborate free 
book, ““Manual of Modern Plastic 
and Loose Leaf Binding’”’ is waiting 
here for you. You, as well as every 
executive member of your staff, 
should read this idea stimulating 
report on plastic binding. It illus- 
trates the many advantages of a 
GBC Binding System in your Or- 


ganization. It explains completely 
the 1001 applications that will save 
time and money and increase the 
efficiency of your business as well 
as add prestige and readership to 
all printed material. Send for your 
free copy today. The supply is 
limited! 


IT’S LOOSE LEAF 
and INTERCHANGEABLE 


Standard GBC punch pattern 
accommodates Wide-Back or 
Narrow-Back plastic binding as 
well as new GBC metal loose 
leaf binder. . 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
1101 Skokie Highway Northbrook, Ill. 


-~_= A RB BRB BM WM * | 


| LS 





FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 47 
(Sec. 34.9 P.L.AR. 
Northbrook, III. 











Via Air Mail 











BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 





6c—Postage will be paid by— 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
1101 Skokie Highway 
Northbrook, Ill. 


AB23578 


Use this Postage Paid 
rae oe Oe ey ee 
FOR YOUR 
FREE BOOK 














his decades of experience in running 


sales meetings in industry. 
Many salesmen 
hands at the announcement of 
sales contab. Why? According to Mr. 
Whiting, it is primarily because man- 
agement looks upon the sales ¢ croup 


throw up 


as a captive audience and frequently 
fails to make a special effort to hold 
their 

Too tew 


interest. 

sales man: igers are fully 
aware that the sales meeting is re ally 
a group sale, in which they are striv- 
ing to sell the men on 
ideas that will benefit all. 
some of the specific things the meet- 


actions or 
Here are 


ing chairman can do: 


!. At the beginning tell the sales- 
men exactly what they will get out 
of the meeting. Give the salesmen 
the specific information that they 


can use. Don't provide only what 
you think they need—find out what 
they think they need. 

2. Earn the right to speak on the 
subject of the meeting by having all 
facts and figures at your fingertips. 

3. Sprinkle some actual ex: umples 
throughout your presentation. Sales- 
men like a story as well as the next 
person, and the examples may be 
first-rate sales ammunition too. 


their 


4. Dont preach. Don't rely on 


clichés or inspirational harangues. 


Instead, show your own enthusiasm 
about the subject. It can be catching. 

But, Mr. Whiting cautions, it is 
not enough to 
methods of presentation. Since the 


is really 


improve your own 
in a sense, 
ettort 
made to bring about active 
pation by all the people present. Un- 
less they do take part. the 
are slim that the salesmen will catch 
the managers enthusiasm. 

Taking the 
tine sales meeting can be hard work. 
But you have to put something into 


sales meeting. 


ea sale, every should be 


pi articl- 


chances 


“routine out of a rou- 


your meeting to get something out. 


Selling at a fast clip 


In recent years, the auto-makers 
have placed increased stress on ap- 
pealing to women, who, according to 
market surveys, play a key role i 
deciding to buy. The bold pute 
and spl shy — of recent models 
have been in keeping with this ap- 
proach. 

But the men arent being 
pletely overlooked. At least one auto- 
maker is aiming a special sales ap- 


com- 





peal directly at men and is seeking 
them out in one of the last exclu- 
sively male retreats—the barber shop. 
The Dodge Division of the Chrysler 
Corpors ition recently mailed stereo- 
scopic viewers and color slides to 
51.000 barber shops across the na- 
tion. The hopes that the 


photos. of ‘the new models will be 


company 


srist for these conversational mills. 
Selling on time 
When consumer credit first ap- 


peared on the American scene, it was 
limited to strictly tangible purchases 
—automobiles, major appliances, Pr 
anos—which could be repossessed 1 

the payments were not kept up. in 
recent credit has been ex- 
tended not only to such soft goods as 
clothing but also to intangibles that 
without a trace—except in 


Two years ago the 


Vea’>rs 


vanish 
memory. 
announced their ° ‘fly now—pay later” 
plans. Last month the airlines were 
a steamship companyv— 


airlines 


joined by 


Home Lines—which announced that 
it was offering transatlantic ocean 
similar basis—a little 


passage on a 
down. months to pay after the ball 


—T.K. 


is over. 
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plant at Nutley, N. J., 





Economic Surveys, Reports and Analyses 
Development of New Processes and Equipment Installation 
industrial Design and Construction and Conversion of Existing Facilities 


The big, modern Hoffmann-La Roche vitamin and chemical producing 
is evidence of Wigton-Abbott Corporation's 
special ability to translate the most complex development and proc- 
essing problems into practical and economical production units. For 
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struction skill and experience have been utilized continuously by 
Hoffmann-La Roche to expand its research and processing facilities 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS - 
GAGES ITS 1958 PROSPECTS 


Representing 81 per cent of U.S. imports and exports, the 


ALEXANDER O. STANLEY 


53 trading areas reporting in DR&MI’s forecast sound a reassuring 


note, despite worries over U.S. production cutbacks. 
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T HIS YEAR. as in 1957, the pattern 


of things to come on the 


tional trade horizon has been dis- 
turbed by unforeseen events. A vear 
ago the Suez adventure was a con- 


fusing and unpredictable factor in 
the arithmetic of the 1957 interna- 
tional -forecast. Today, sags in some 
of the key economic indices of U.S. 
industry are casting a certain pall 
over 1958 foreign trade prospects. 

The United States is the largest 
single consumer of many exportable 
commodities produced in the fields, 
mines, and factories of our markets 
abroad. In fact, the economic well- 
being of some 90 countries waxes or 
wanes in proportion to the volume of 
goods we buy and the prices we pay 
for them. 

The production glut in metals (es- 
pecially copper, lead, zinc, alumi- 
num), edibles (especially coffee), 
and textiles (especially cotton and 
wool) and the resultant fall in prices 
have been a nagging problem for 
Latin American, African, and Far 
Eastern countries that are dependent 
for their livelihood on these export- 
ables. Industrialized Europe, enjoy- 
ing expanding exports and a broad- 
ened base of internal consumer de- 
mand, has been less affected. But the 
recent decline in U.S. industrial out- 
put has jolted all segments of the in- 
ternational business community. It 
was expected that these develop- 


86 


interna- 


ments would be reflected in a deeply 
pessimistic L9DS On 
contrary, despite these current wor- 


torecast. 


ries, re ports filed by 53 of the branch- 
eS and corre sponde nts of Dun & 
BRADSTREET S International Division 
mostly discount the long-term impact 
of these developments and anticipate 
improvement or, at worst, holding the 
line in all nine economic factors re- 
viewed in the forecast (see table on 
page 90). 


Highlighting the Expectations 

If these predictions are correct 
(and they have been substantially so 
in past surveys), here is what U.S. 
international business Can expect in 
the year ahead: 
@ More than one-third (twenty) of 
the respondent countries expect. to 
import as much from the United 
States in 1958 as they did in 1957. 
Also, more than one-third (nine- 
teen) think their imports from the 
U.S. will be higher than in 1958. 
e Almost half (26) anticipate buy- 
ing more he io from countries oth- 

the in the United States, and only 
nine think their imports from other 
countries will be reduced. 
@ Only seven countries forecast a 
reduction in their exports to the 
United States, and almost half (25) 
look for 1958 exports to hold up at 
least to 1957 levels. 
e@ Roughly the same pattern pre- 


DUN' 


the 


vails in their torecast of exports to 
Four out of 
hive that their 
exports will be at or above 1957 lev- 
higher 


other countries in 1955S. 

respondents believe 
with volume having a 
heavy edge. 

@ The most comforting observations 
are in the area of the current dollar 
situation. More than halt (27) re- 
port a strong or strengthening dollar 
position, and only eleven countries 
look for dollar deterioration in 195S. 
@e The most pessimistic note is 
sounded in the forecast of local sales. 
Almost half (26) the countries think 
there will be a downward readjust- 
ment during 1958, but even in this 
area a bright spot appears, with 21 
under 


els, 


countries, or somewhat one- 
half, expecting local sales actually to 
improve in 1958. 

e A piling up of inventories is post- 
ed by about one-third (eighteen) of 
the countries, but roughly two out 
of three respondents regard their in- 
ventory position as “normal.” This 
could be an ephemeral condition, 
however, for if local sales turn slug- 
gish, inventories could become bur- 
densome almost overnight. By the 
same token, a pick-up in sales vol- 
ume could just as quickly convert a 
normal condition to a thin one. 

@ In the main, the credits and col- 
lections picture is relatively strong, 
with two out of three markets expect- 
ing credits to be at the good-to-fair 
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level and collections fairly prompt. 
@ Industrial activity enjoys one of 
the strongest showings in the entire 
report, with more than four out of 
five countries expecting output to 
equal or exceed 1957 levels. In fact, 


the prospect ot expansion was em-_ 


phasized by 25 of the respondent 
countries. Only six anticipate a cut- 
back in activity. 


Pinpointing the Bright Spots 

If the over-all picture is encourag- 
ing, the outlook is even more invit- 
ing when the focus is shifted to cer- 
tain markets within 
the geographical bhloes surveyed, 

Far and l export 
market, Canada than 

per cent of all our exports and 


areas and kev 


awav our No. 


absorbs more 


promises to stay firmly in this top 
spot. Only two negative points show 
up in the analysis: 1) Canada’s pur- 
chases trom the United States mav 
at 1957 levels. and (2 
be a downward adjustment In 
trade. 


Puerto Rico. 


there may 


local 


sta 


which has common- 


ealth status within the U.S. politi-- 


cal structure, is usually among our 
first ten export markets, buving more 
than $500 million annually from us. 
ts forecast shows general improve- 
ment in all aspects except exports and 
local sales. 

The Latin American bloc, 


buvs some $3.5 billion of our exports, 


which 


emphasizes the probability, over-all. 
that 1957 levels of activity will be 
maintained. But some weak spots 
appear in two key markets—Argen- 
tina and Brazil—whose combined 
U.S. purchases tally better than $500 
Influenced — by 


million annually, 


weakening dollar reserves, a decline 
from 1957 import levels is indicated 
in both countries. Of the two. the 
Brazilian estimate, based on Sao 
Paulo reports (the industrial complex 
of Brazil), is the gloomier, with cut- 
backs predicted almost all points 
of the study. It might be called “the 
market least likely to succeed” in 
1958. (A radically different picture, 
however, is presented by Rio de 
Janeiro observers, who expect. in- 
ternal, international, and industrial 
Sapa in Brazil to be much bet- 
1 1958.) 

Cuba. despite a continuing rebel- 
lion against the government, counts 
on a comparatively mild economic 
retreat. Even at worst, this $500 mil- 
lion market expects to keep its over- 
all economy at 1957 levels. — - 


1958 


JANUARY 


The situation in Mexico in 1958 
promises further improvement in an 
already strong position. Plus 
for its internal and _ international 
trade, as well as for industrial activi- 
tv. should keep the market securely 
lodged in the No. 4 spot among U S. 
taking over SSOO 
million worth of our. products an- 


SIgns 


export customers. 


nually. 

Europe, with its broad industrial 
complex, reports an undercurrent of 
optimism, evolving from higher im- 











HOW 53 COUNTRIES FORECAST 
MAJOR WORLD TRENDS IN 1958 | 
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ports to support further increases in 
industrial output. 

Most prominent is the United 
Kingdom, the No. 2 importer of U.S. 
goods. Its forecast is generally 
in all categories except local trade, 
which is thought to be heading for 


good 


a downturn. 

Western Germany, fifth in line in 
U.S. export markets, expects robust 
expansion in 1958 in almost all areas. 

The most negative report came 
from that economic — stronghold. 
Switzerland. Its market factor for 
1958 dropped from sixteen to ten, 
or just one point above the mini- 
mum. 

Reports from the Middle East are 
surprisingly favorable, in view of 
the ominous picture a_vear 
when military and political fuses 
were sputtering dangerously. Todav. 
optimism, at least in the economic 
sphere, is high. Of the five countries, 
four—Iran, Israel, Lebanon, and 
Saudi Arabia—wind up with a 1958 
market factor equal to or better than 
the 1957 forecast. Only the report 
from Turkey is gloomy. New de- 
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clines are anticipated in exports, with 
those to the United States just holding 
to 1957 levels. Since Turkey is our 
leading market in the Middle 
and absorbs some $100 million worth 
of our annually, there is at 
least some comfort in the report that 
1958 purchases of U.S. products 
will hold up to last year’s imports 


East 


goods 


from us. 

The Far East and Oceania picture 
is at best spotty. Japan, third on our 
list of le ading export Mis irke tS. SaVsS 
it expects to expand its U.S. buving 
in 195S. But on the debit side of the 
ledger it reports piling up of in- 
ventories and a resultant weakening 


of interna! credits and collections. 


Uneasy and untavorable potentials 


in other sections of the Far East are 
also reported. These are summarized 
in the 


(see page 96 


Africa. repre sented bv onlv four 


special! report on that area 


re spond nts, reports both good and 


bad prospects. In the forefront is the 


Union of South Africa, which ac- 
counts for more than $150 million. 
better than one-third. of all U.S. 


exports to Africa. Here, increased im- 
ports from the United States, as well 
as from other areas. are considered 
unlikely. A diminishing local trade is 
also probable in 1955. But improved 
exports to world markets, hopefully 
predicted for this vear. could build 
up dollar and foreign-exchange re- 
and may, in future months. 
encourage the Union to 
world markets as a large-scale buver. 


Serves. 
reenter 





SPECIAL REPORTS FROM THE 
INTERNATIONAL NETWORK OF 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


Because no questionnaire can possibly 
e ncomp: ass the spe cial situations that ob- 
tain in different markets, all respondents 
were asked to amplify their 
Here are some excerpts from these com- 
ments, which will add depth to the tab- 
ular picture of these key markets. 


answers. 


Economic trends in Canada 
directly to U.S 
premium on 


CANADA: 
traced 
conditions. The 
money has encouraged im- 


can be almost 
economic 
Canadian 
porting by Can: idian businesses 
has lowered the price of the 
goods. However, the Canadian dollar is 
getting closer to* par, and where it 
stands in 1958 will have an effect on.im- 
ports from the U.S. John George Die- 
fenbaker, Prime Minister of the recently 
elected Conservative government, has 
been getting considerable publicity for 
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WITH 


Weld-Bilt 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
ELEVATORS 


You convert storage space to 
more profitable production 
operations — with high-stack- 
ing Weld-Bilt Portable Eleva- 
tors! Easily moved, push but- 
ton controlled, with 
automatic top-and- 
bottom limit con- 
trols, available in single or double tele- 
scopic, or hinged types. Capacities 500 to 
4000 lbs. Write for Bulletin No. 1055. 
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Automatic Conveyor-Lift Elevators — Drum Eleva- 
tors — Hydraulic Lift Tables and Trucks — Con- 
veyors — Skids — Special Equipment. 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 





303 WATER STREET © WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 





ptunouncing 
“IDEAS 
FOR MANAGEMENT” 


An all-new edition, containing the 
Proceedings of the International SYySs- 
tems Meeting held in Los Angeles in 
October 1957 


Publication date—February 1, 1958 
Price $16.00 

Presenting 80 articles on 
widespread interest to Business Execu- 
tives, Systems Analysts, Accountants 
and Office Managers, including Elee- 
tronic Data Processing, Punched-Card 
Accounting, Ofhce Machine Applica- 
tions, Operations Research, Statistical 
Quality Control, Creative Thinking. 
Systems Education, Records Manage- 
ment, Forms Control, and many other 
related topics 
New features—Systems Panorama and 
Systems Managers’ Seminar 

About 500 pages, size 8'2"” x 11”, cloth 
bound, illustrated with charts, exhibits 
and photographs 

SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION 
OFFER—a 15% discount (making the 
net price $13.60) may be taken on all 
paid orders received prior to Keb l. 
Send your order to Dept. D2. Systems 
andProcedures Association, 4463 Penob- 
scot Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 
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Industry 


industrial activity 


| agli uereee pe 


Cae 


a program to try to direct 10 or 15 per 
cent more of Canada’s importing trade 
to the United Kingdom. Of course, there 
has also been some discussion of tree 
trade with England, but nothing has 
come of it up to this time. It is a very 
debatable point, since there are many 
Canadians who would certainly not ap- 
preciate it. What is done along these 
lines will affect imports from the United 
States. 


PUERTO RICO (Industries): The Eco- 
nomic Administration 
plant-promotion program is sensitive to 
mainland changes in economic condi- 
tions. If industrial production declines 
in the U.S... there is bound to be, after a 
lag of possibly six months, a decline in 
the number of newly promoted plants in 
Puerto Rico. During the 1956-57 fiscal 
year, E.D.A. promoted 180 plants, a 
record number. The majority of these 


Dev elopment 


are expected to begin operation in 
1957-58. In nonagriculturally 
manufacturing industries, net 
during 1956-57 increased 23 per cent 


based 


income 


over the previous fiscal year. A corre- 
sponding Increase 1S anticipated tO 
1957-58. A substantial 
tween 20 2 


increase—be- 


and 25 per cent—during 
1957-58 in construction. both public 


and private, is also predicted. 


ARGENTINA: Although the dollar-ex- 


SsCaree, 





change situation remains weak, some re- 
lief in the over-all exchange picture is 
expected from the recent consummation 
of the Paris Club agreement. This will 
provide more flexible trading in the Eu- 
ropean area, but less with the United 
States. Peso deterioration has cut the 
Central Bank’s gold holdings to a low of 
$130 million, and the outlook for im- 
provement remains bleak, especially as 
the grain crop will probably drop below 
last year’s. Labor unrest, triggered by 
both the high cost of living and political 
influences, has recently been depressing 
the industrial production index. Despite 
this, and the lack of capital-equipment 
replacements, the short-term prospect 
for industrial production is optimistic. 
Much of the uncertainty of the business 
outlook may be finally resolved after the 
February 1958 elections. 


MEXICO: Business and politics have al- 
ways had an influence on each other, 
but this fact now applies even more 
strongly to Mexico. The presidential 
candidate of the political party in power 
(Partido Revolucionario Institucional or 
P.R.1.) is Lic. Adolfo Lopez Mateos, at 
present Secretary of Labor. Until after 
the national elections in July 1958, busi- 
ness men are taking a rather conserva- 
tive and reserved attitude. Money for 
working-capital purposes 1S somewhat 
and available money is offered 





<] LEGEND FOR TABLE ON MARKET FORECAST 


In evaluating market forecasts, the following symbols have been used: 
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27 Styles and sizes to choose 
from— fully guaranteed. Write today. 


"mM MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


530 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 








@@@ Above 1957 levels 
@@ At 1957 levels 
® Below 1957 levels 
These apply to columns A, B, C, D, F, and 1. For column E 
lar situation ): 


(current dol- 
©0@@ indicates strengthening dollar situation; @@ indicates no 
change in dollar situation; © indicates weakening dollar situation. For col- 
umn G inventories ): @®@®@ jndicates understocked inventories; @@ 
indicates adequately stocked inventories; ®@ indicates overstocked inven- 
tories. For column H (wholesale credits and collections): @@@ jndicates 
good credit situation and prompt collections; @@ indicates fair credit situa- 
tion and fair collections; @ indicates poor credit situation and poor collec- 
tions. 

The total market factor is an arithmetical number arrived at by adding 
the number of dots in each of the nine columns pertaining to any one mar- 
ket area; the highest possible total is 27. A market factor of 18 is the dividing 
line; a higher figure indicates a forecast of general improvement over 1957; 
a lower figure, a decline from 1957. It must be clearly understood that the 
total market factor is not weighted, that is, the increasing or relative im- 
portance of the factors has not been allowed for. It is, therefore, difficult 
to establish a precise total market evaluation. For example, in one case the 
current inventories and local industrial activity might be subordinate to the 
current dollar situation or to exports to the United States, both of which 
might far outweigh all other factors. The reverse might be true in another 
country. But by using the total market factor, it is possible to get a workable 
index of the market position of each country and an evaluation of its 
potential for 1958. 

Color dot indicates a decline from forecast in 1957 reports. 

Black dot indicates same as or imprdy ement over forecast in 1957 reports. 
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at rather high interest rates. There is no 
exchange restriction on the U.S. dollar, 
but some quarters are trying to acquire 
all the dollars they can in the event of 
another peso devaluation. The cost-of- 
living index continues to reflect the im- 
pact of inflation. It climbed to a new 
high of 632.4 in September 1957 
(1931=100). Wholesale prices receded 
slightly from a high of 127.3 (1954= 
100) in August 1957. The producer- 
goods index reached a crest of 121.3 in 
August and stayed there in September 
1957 (1954=100). 


GERMANY: Germany is now making 
an effort to increase its imports, not 
only to combat rising prices on the do- 
mestic market, but alsa to offset, to some 
extent, the continued flow of gold and 
exchange to Germany in the interna- 
tional balance of payments. A number 
of tariff rates are being reduced in line 
with this program. An interesting ex- 
periment is the so-called Jedermann- 
Einfuhr (everybody-import) program 
started in May 1957. This is a scheme to 
promote direct mail-order import in 
small quantities by private individuals, 
with paperwork considerably —simpli- 
fied. The idea is catching on, slowly but 
steadily. One U.S. mail-order house has 
been attempting to cash in on this trade. 
The signing of treaties for the estab- 
lishment of a European customs union 
and a European joint atomic program in 
March 1957 marked another important 
step toward unification of Europe. The 
program provides for the establishment 
of a customs union, known in Germany 
as Europamarkt (European market), to 
be achieved in three four-year phases. It 
is certain that this program will require 
readjustments In Germany s economy, 
but, in general, German exporters are 
confident of continued prosperity. 
Nineteen fifty-seven was character- 
ized by the further expansion of Ger- 
man gold and _ foreign-exchange re- 
serves, which on October 31, 1957 stood 
at $5.79 billion, an increase of $1.75 
billion since last year’s report. Well over 
$2 billion of this amount is in gold. The 
iricrease has been mostly the result of 
Germanys continued favorable trade 
balance, although currency difficulties 
in Western Europe in the third quarter 
also brought a considerable flow of 
funds into Germany. The German econ- 
omy still suffers from a lack of working 
capital, since almost all available funds 
have been invested in the postwar re; 
construction of the German economy. 
Balance sheets generally show high in- 
debtedness. Trade acceptances and 
notes are widely used in German com- 
mercial credit practice. Six hundred 
thousand notes went to protest in 1956. 
However, the insolvency rate (bank- 
ruptcy and composition proceedings ) 
has remained quite stable, at about 
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4.000 a vear, and there is no sign that it 
is increasing. It has, however, been 
noted that dividend quotas paid to un- 
secured creditors in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings are becoming smaller. 

Despite lack of working capital, in- 
creased investment of German capital In 
foreign countries has been urged by 
many leaders to reduce the extraordi- 
narily high gold and exchange reserves. 
The last restrictions on export of capital 
were removed in 1957, and only the re- 
quirement to report transactions re- 
mains. 

On the labor market, a reduction of 
work-hours with unc hanged pay is well 
In progress. Where pre\ iously the tS- 
hour week was standard, 8.6 million 
workers now enyjov a 15-hou week, and 
labor unions are pressing for 44 hours. 
Manv government ofhces are also on the 
reduc ed schedule. 

In the money market, high interest 
rates continue to be demanded. Actu- 
ally, a curiously reversed — situation 
exists—i.e., stocks bring vields of only 
about 4.68 per cent in comparison to 


about ri pel cent on bonds. 


UNITED KINGDOM: Discussions of 
the European Free Trade Area, and the 
problem ot exchange Huctuations may 
have a marked Impact: on the future 
economic trend of the United Kingdom 
Time will tell. 


AUSTRALIA: Since 1946, Australia has 
shown considerable growth Im its pro- 
duction tacilities, and this expansion 1s 
continuing, along with an increase in 
population. It. still depends heavily on 
primary products, however, with export 
of wool representing about 49 per cent 
of total export earnings. Because trading 
is tied to sterling and sterling is weak in 
dollar terms, the dollar-exchange situa- 


tion 1s expected to sotten still more dur- 


ing the next vear. In recent months a 
serious drought has been parching coun- 
try areas, particularly New South Wales 
—the biggest wheat producer. Conse- 
quently, this season's wheat crop Is not 
expected to exceed 70 million bushels. 
as compared to 135 million bushels in 
1956-57. The poor crop not only will 
bring a heavy loss in export earnings 
but will probably necessitate the import 
of Canadian wheat at the cost of valua- 
ble dollar exchange. Phe wool clip fol 
1956-57 was 1.565 million pounds; the 
estimate tor this season is down a little. 
to 1.523 million pounds. Late in Sep 
tember, 1957, the price of wool fell 
alarmingly, and’ shortly afterward, th 
French government subjected wool to 
the 20 per cent devaluation of the france. 
The effect of this on Australia is obvious 
when it is realized that after the U-K.. 
France is Australia’s biggest wool cus 
tomer. Prices at the wool auctions fel] 
from 79 pence a pound in October 
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Efficient PAINT PREPARATION SYSTEM 
designed for 
EASY MAINTENANCE and GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
hy PETERS-DALTON 
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CLEAN AND COMPACT IN DESIGN IS 
THIS FABRICATION AND PIPING BY 
P-D FOR TWO STEAM HEATED PHOS- 
PHATIZING UNITS, LOCATED SIDE BY 

_| SIDE. THEY CONSIST OF A 6-STAGE 

}.} UNIT 110’ LONG, AND A 7-STAGE 
UNIT 138’ LONG. . 











The above photograph illustrates the completeness of design and engi- 
neering by Peters-Dalton who manufactured and installed this huge 
paint finishing system in the plant of one of America’s largest appli- 
ance manufacturers. The job is laid out to permit easy maintenance 
and good housekeeping. The installation met the most exacting speci- 
fications. Proper design and clean lines were necessary to eliminate 
dirt-catching recesses, sharp corners, and other projections in the 


maintenance area. 


Note the heavy construction and quality of equipment and of its 
fabrication, the neat and efficient piping, the well-designed air dis- 
tribution ducts. The job is typical of Peters-Dalton design and 
engineering. For more than a quarter century, P-D has excelled in 
the manufacture of finishing systems and components. Whatever 
your requirements — large or small— depend upon Peters-Dalton 
for complete satisfaction ... from designing, engineering, manu- 
facturing, to installation. Write, wire or phone... we'll be glad’ 
to tell you more. 
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Representatives 7. Principal Cities 
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SWITCH FROM ‘SAVING’ TO 
MAKING MONEY! 


Why burden yourself and your executives with the countless details of an unpro- 
ductive department—the purchase and care of your trucks? 

Leasing your trucks the “NATIONAL” way doesn’t cost, it pays. That’s because 
you immediately have top executive time available for the profit-making depart- 
ments of your firm. 











You add truck experts to your staff, but not to your payroll. You gain both exec- 
utive time and capital 

Do as other profit-minded truck users; plan now to change over from ownership 
to leasing ... the “NATIONAL” way. For facts about truckleasing, write: 


® 
TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Members in principal cities in the United Siates and Canada 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE D-1 + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Nat Ne VISIBLE | 


Preventive Maintenance Record Systems 


ee / @ ONCE A WEEK Lock-in chain signals, with 
- 4 windows, each a different color, show the 
week inspection is to be made. With both 

/ month and week signalled, you avoid miss- 

J ing semi-monthly inspections or those re- 
quiring more frequent attention. 

@ ONCE A MONTH Progressive signals, al- 
ways visible, show the inspection schedule. 
Colors designate type of work to be done. 
When work is completed and entered on 
record card, signal is advanced to month 
next inspection is due. 

€) Acme hinged pockets and the two cards on 
one hanger feature, is ideal for follow-up 
control. Each machine and motor is listed on 
an individual card placed in the back of 
pocket—in facing pocket a “History of Re- 
pairs,” with signals always visible, indicate 
next inspection or lubrication date—Spare 
Part in Stock” record card is hung on the 
same hanger as “History of Repairs’ card. 

























ob} --_____ __ 











4 ; a ——— 
7 Nad, ¥\ — VISIBLE | ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. crozer, virGinia 
ions iaelitanatie B-158 

[] Send us more information and literature on Preventive Maintenance. 


RECORDS.INC. 





CROZET. VIRGINIA Company Attention 
District Offices and Representatives Address 
in Principal Cities City | | Zone State 


1956 to 65 pence a pound in October 
1957. The estimated loss is £40 million 


in export income for wool alone. 


FAR EAST: During 1958, in most Fai 
Eastern areas trade with the U.S.A. will 
be subject to political and economic in- 
Huences and pressures trom Western as 
well as Eastern countries. For instance, 
Cevlon and Burma have found it eco- 
nomically convenient to trade with 
Eastern countries, selling their produce 
to them and, in turn, purchasing light 
industrial manufactures \lainland 
China and Japan compete keenly for 
markets of the Far East—such as Ma 
lava, Singapore, Thailand, Hongkong 
Vietnam, Burma, and Ceylon. Not. in 
cluded are Communist-dominated North 
Korea, Vietminh, and Laos. 

Although the Western countries still 
have a good market in the Far East for 
specific goods and raw materials, con- 
sumer goods may sufter during 195S. 
Raw materials and certain) manutac- 
tured goods are still in demand trom the 
West by Afghanistan, Burma, China 
India, Indonesia, Korea, Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Taiwan, Thailand, and Vietnam. 

In Malaya, a new problem may arise, 
namely the position and influence of the 
overseas Chinese community. (Not so 
serious as in Malava, this problem also 
exists in the Philippines, Vietnam, Bur- 
ma, Thailand, and Singapore. ) Unless 
this community feels secure, its mem- 
bers mav limit their business in_ this 
area, or withdraw their capital influ- 
ence. Then there would be a “China 
question — ready tor easy exploitation by 
political interests—to sav nothing of the 
CCOROMNIC FE Percusslons fo. thie OVCT- 
seas Chinese community controls con- 
siderable investments and capital. AS a 
result, all Southeast Asia could move 
toward the Communist bloc. There is no 
immediate danger of such a turn of 
events, but the possibility cannot be ig- 
nored. Should political maneuvers upset 
one or two countries, for whatever rea- 
son, still another area might swing out 
of the orbit of Western political and 


economic influence. 


NOTE: Space limitations preclude pub- 
lishing all the special comments. These 
have been prepared in a pamphlet 
which is available on request from In- 
ternational Division, Dun & Brap 
STREET, 99 Church Street, New York 8. 

The separate study reviews the fol- 
lowing areas: British West Indies (Ba- 
hamas, Grand Cayman, Grenada, St. 
Kitts, St. Lucia), Colombia (Bogota, 
Bucaramanga, Barranquilla), Costa 
Rica, French West Indies (Marti- 
nique), Guatemala, Nicaragua, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Iran, Israel, Lebanon, 
Guam, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Li- 
beria, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, Thailand, 
and India. END 
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How freedom from every kind of 
income tax boosts your net profit 


How corporate tax exemption 
would boost your profits 


If your net profit 
after L.S. Corporate 


Income Tax is: 


Your net profit 
in Puerto Rico 


would be: 


If vour income after 
L.S. Individual 


Income Tax is: 


in Puerto Rico 


How dividend tax exemption* 
would boost your income 


Your net income in 
Puerto Rico 
would be: 








5 29,500 
93.0900 
245.500 
485,500 


5 = 0.000 $ 
100,000 
900.000 

1,000,000 ol 


SF. 





i,ido S$ 10,000 
15,377 
25,214 


eee 200,000 


25.000 
50.000 


*Dividends are tax-free only if paid to residents of Puerto Rico by a tax-exempt corporation. 


Examples are based on Federal rates ( Jan. 1, 1956) for single persons. 


SS ele 


Why the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico can 
offer 100% tax freedom to all eligible plants 








4 more ways you can 
profit from a new plant 
in Puerto Rico 


1. Property tax exemption. 
Granted to all eligible plants for 
a minimum period of five years— 
and a maximum of ten. 


2. Excise tax exemption. | his is 
a permanent exemption on all raw 
materials, machinery and equip- 
ment essential to the manufactur- 
ing process. 

3. Abundant labor. Puerto Rico 
has a labor force of 650,000 
workers. Thirteen per cent of these 
are still unemployed. 


4. No red tape or tariffs. Pucrto 
Rico is an integral part of the U.S. 
economic and judicial systems. 
You can move money, people and 
goods to and from the U.S. with- 
out red tape or tariffs. 














OOK at the impressive figures tn the 
—4 table above. You may well wonder 
how they come about. Here are the facts: 


Puerto Rico is a self-governing Com- 
monwealth within the American Union. 
This means that Federal taxes do not 
apply in Puerto Rico—and that the 
Commonwealth Government is em- 
powered to assess its own income taxes 
according to its own needs. 
Puerto Rico’s most pressing need is to 
attract more industry to absorb its under- 
employed labor force. That is why the 
Commonwealth offers all genuinely new 
plants a ten-year exemption from every 
kind of income tax. 


But make no mistake. Puerto Rico 
does not grant exemption to plants that 
run away from the United States. 


Do you qualify? 


To find out if your company can qualify 
for 100% tax exemption in Puerto Rico, 





clip coupon for free booklet or call our 
nearest office. 

In New York—MU 8&-2960 

In Chicago—AN 3-487 

In Los Angeles— WE 1-1225 


In Miami—FR 9-9574 


r~——— NEW 75-PAGE BOOKLET 
FREE TO MANUFACTURERS 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Dept. DR-S1 Economic Development 
Admin., 579 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


| | 
| 
| 
ae * ee ee | 
| URGENT. Please rush me your new | 
booklet “Facts for the Manufacturer” 
| by return mail. | 
| Name 
7 Title | 
| Company | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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Address 


Product 

















- Here’s a model that’s fresh-’n’-friendly... 


bright-’n’-sprightly... and right up-to-the-minute... 


Just like the friendly Free Press! 


In Michigan the Free Press is the 


most popular daily newspaper. 





In fact, more families now read the Free Press 








than ever have read any daily paper in the entire 


history of Michigan! 


-you see the friendly Sree Press everywhere! 


REPRESENTATIVES: NATIONAL 


— STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY; RETAIL —- GEORGE MOLLOY, NEW YORK 





] 
anama Yeauer 


Carbon papers 
Tal q-1e Me gle) ele) ay 


Unimasters 


Ofer F Sam io ME Olel-F Sam OlE Seale] halely 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 








SMOKE MY NEW PIPE 
30 DAYS AT MY RISK 


New principle that contradicts every idea 
you've ever had about pipe smoking. I guar- 
antee it to smoke coo! and mild hour vafeer 
hour, day after day, without rest, without 
bite, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, 
I'LL LEND YOU a new CAREY PIPE. 
Send name today for my FREE omens a 
TRIAL OFFER. Write: E. A. C@REY, & 

1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. g-A, Chicago 40, Ulinois 
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WHAT’S AHEAD FOR INDUSTRY 
continued from page 35 


it defense-related—which 
Is expected to have far-reaching 
effects throughout all industry in 
years to come. Panelists predictions 
do not go so far as those that have 
lately been heard from some missiles 
men, least for press 
consumption- space for 


—much of 


who toresee 
motels in 
and wide-open inter- 
planetary gambling joints. Practicad 


honevmooners 


technological advances in chemistry, 
electronics. and automation are what 
the panelists have in mind. Well over 
halt the presidents expect these de- 
velopments to influence their compa- 
Fields 


from “new uses for existing products 


nies futures. named range 


and manutacturing efhciencies’ to 
solid state phy SICS 
(For the major fields of 


logical development named by the 


techno- 


Panel ew box 1) pace Qh. 


Labor Pains 


Among many other variables and 


uncertainties in long-range planning, 


labor unions rank high in impor- 
tance. While 43 per cent of the 
Panel expect nothing in the labor- 


that threatens 


ig-range plans, a 


management picture 
to impede their lon 
proportion- 3 per 
about growth in 
union power and what they see as a 


larger cent—are 


seriously concerned 


wage-price spiral unrelated to pro- 
ductivity. 


Even those presidents who. feel 
that all's well. temporarily, on the 
labor front concede that “anything 


and “outside ‘pattern’ 
” One president 
unions 


under 


can happen,” 
influences could hurt 
trouble “unless 

make 
industry 


foresees no 
continue to demands 
which our cannot survive. 

do not expect this. Another .“can 
only say that peaceful and sensible 
management-labor relations are es- 
sentii ul to the fulfilment of our future 
plans. 

Among he clouds that the less op- 
timistic presidents see forming on 
the labor-management horizon, the 
most threatening is the “passion of 
labor leaders for automatic annual 
wage increases’ without a corre- 
sponding rise in productivity. “Pro- 
ductivity re strictions and teatherbed- 
ding’ is one man’s description of the 
threat. Another puts it, “If the in- 
creases In wage rates continue to out- 
strip real gains in productivity, the 
squeeze on profits will reach the 
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tially by 1G62 
CTOU fast r than thre 


THE QUESTION: 
vou project for 1962 


ber ot emplovees? In reply, 


PROFITS—Up 


l 


8S per cent 
trom 


30 per cent Increase. 


SALES— | p 34 


per cent. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
a drop of 1 to 20 per cent 
200 per cent. 


Up 


vears. Median expectation isa 


but offered such comments as: 
in all respects. 
1962 


i 
Pure guessing: 


term... 





GROWTH: HOW MUCH BY ’62? 


Among the key tools used for company long-range planning, eco- 
nomic forecasting is indispensable. In contrast to their mixed feelings 
about the outlook for their own companies and the econemy in 1958, 
Panel presidents unanimously expect their companies to 
Profits. sali . and mceste d capital are all ( rpe ote ad to 
C.rOss National Product 
ployes gs on Pane l company payrolls tf ill about ki f PP pace 


Compared with L957. what per cent increase do 
profits. sales. invested 
nearly 


dents VAave specific estimates. Here are 


weighted 


1 Of per cent to sO) per 


Estimate 


per cent \ledian expectation Is a 


INVESTED CAPITAL—Up 27.2 per cent. Estimates range trom : 


pel cent. 
rou companies 


Twenty per cent of 


is too near tor 
tial between expected sales and emplovee increases: 
mate that our sales will be up SO per cent in the next five vears. | 
Since we expect increased automation to lessen the need for mar- | 
ginal emplovees, we estimate that our employee increase during 
this period will be only 67 per cent. 


corou substan- 


and thre numbe r of eEM- 


capital, and num- 


four out of five Panel presi- 
the five-vear projections: 
average )}. Estimates range 





cent. Median expectation is a 


‘s range trom 4 per cent to P00 
() per cent imecrease 


a on 
— pol 


cent to LOO per cent. Median expect ition is a ZO per cent mcrease 


Estimates range trom 


to increases ot 5 to 


the 


responding companies ex- 


pect no change in the number of emplovees over the next five 
1d per cent Increase 

One out of five responding presidents gave no specific figures, 
“In 


“Now 1n process of reviewing our hive-vear plans. 


1962 there will be an increase 


long term. too tar tor short 


One comment may throw some light on the sh: arp diftteren- 


‘We esti- 








point of interfering with funds avail- 
able for investment and expansion.” 

Growth in union disturbs 
many men. In the of 
“Unless the demands and tactics of 
labor are controlled, preferably bv 
means of legislation, the mere power 
of labor unions will obstruct and im- 
pede our forward progress.’ 

Other growing threats in the labor- 
management picture mentioned by 
the panelists: “We are currently un- 
organized, but for how long?” “SUB 
looks like a verv costly program for 
any seasonal business. Sixty-five per 
cent pay for not working may be just 
the start on this plan.” “The threat of 
secondary boycott. Many of our 
products require installation at the 
job site. A boycott by a local union 


power 


words one. 
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can and does either hold us out of 
the market or raise our an 
uneconomical level. Even though we 
may be completely unionized in the 
plant in which the equipment is 
built. encounter increasing dif- 
ficultvy having our products installed 
in many major sections of the coun- 
trv. Another president complains of 
“treatment of our industry by a pow- 
erful union as though our 
weré comparable to the auto indus- 
trv. 


costs to 


We 


‘business 


Obstacles to Long-Range Planning 


Asked, “What do vou find is the 
biggest obstacle to successful long- 
range planning? the Panel men- 
tioned such problems as_ unsettled 
world conditions; the difficulty of 














[DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 





Dun A Bradstreet 
Announces thre 
Pocket-sized January, 


1958 Sta t¢ Edit IONS 


of the 


Refere nce 


NOW READY 


Used by thousands of 

salesmen in all lines— 

e to screen prospects 

e to locate the newer businesses 

e to set size of order to try for 

e to organize a productive 
day’s work 


) . 
Book 


Want more information? 
Fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


Offices in principal cities of the United States 
Department 11 
loo Church Street | 


ag York 8, New York 


a copy of your eal 
Most Out Of _— 


send 
to Get the 


Please 
“How 








State Sales Guide.” 

(0 Send us information on your sales 
movie, “Of Time and Salesmen.” 
= of Company | 
Individual 
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Zone... State 
Re ni me mT 
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NOW YOU CAN ADDRESS 
MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
IN 1/3 THE TIME | 


PRINTS Fxum THIS 


a, 2 1\ 
( a | <a Es | ; 
\ saat ae ; 
. & “wo |@ ‘ee BS | 
THIS ec ee EO 
' IN A SECOND 


attach a 


PRESS-ON MASTER PATCH 
to your ledger cards! 
SAVES TIME! Reduces statement 


the up to 00%, 


PREVENTS ERRORS! Kliminates wrong 


misspelling, etc 


ENABLES YOUR LEDGER CARDS TO WRITE! 





addressing 1n 
average ofthe 


addresses, 


In addition to a ading statements and collec- 
tion notices y« can fone address labels, bills 
of penagen and sions ottice direct mati, service 
follow-ups, shipping forms... all from your! 
ledger card file 
© Just type the ni and address ONC KE on the 
PRESS. ON M ASTE R PATCH. They're easily 
prepared in an ordinary typewriter... no special 


equipment required 


PRINT WITH THE |.MACHINE COMPLETE $70.00 
MODEL 60 WITH SUPPLIES Plus Fed. 
Master Addresser | FOR 500 ACCOUNTS = Exc.Tax 


Master Addresser Company 


6500-V West Lake St. Minneapolis, Minnesote 


How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 








BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


y Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

sy Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

‘y Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

‘° Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 


Over 250,000 in use. 
Full price $4950 with cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-200 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 
96 


outguessing Washington on policies, 
spending, and taxes; inflation; and 
the uncertainties of technological re- 
search and change. But three things 
emerged as the greatest obstacles to 
successful long-range planning: get- 
ting the time to do it, getting the 
right people to do it, and getting 
good forecasts for profits, m: irkets, 


and general business conditions. 





CHARTING TECHNOLOGY'S 
IMPACT 


No uniform pattern emerged 
trom the Panels answers to the 
question: “In what field of tech- 
nology do vou look tor deve ‘lop- 
ments that will have the great- 
est influence on your company s 
future?” But most frequently 
mentioned were the tollowing 
fields, ranked by frequency of 


mention: ; 


1. Chemistry 

2. Electronics 
\utomation 
4. Metallurgy 


Atomic and nuclea 


ww 


Jt 


r energy 

6. Mechanical engineering 

i). Nutrition and tood preserva- 
tion 


S. Solid state physics 














Here 
trom the Panel 
lated problems: 
@ Jime: “Freeing 
routine operational duties to devote 
more of their time to forward plan- 
ning. 

@ lorecasting: “Satisfactory 
range planning requires the ability 
to see favorable operating conditions 


are some tvpical comments 
about these and 


executives trom 


long- 


tor a number of vears ahead. and at 
times this is difficult.” 
@ Money: “Not having any assur- 


ance that the money is going to be 
available to c: uTYy out pli ins th: it are 


made.” 


@ Research and technology: “The 
constant technological race in our 
industry, together with the uncer- 


tainty as to amount of earnings re- 
tained in the business.” 

@ Infiation: “The measurement of 
the effect of the inflationary spiral 
upon costs and the extent to which 


higher costs can be recovered 
through increases in sales prices pre- 
sent a difficult problem in long-range 
forecasts.” 
@ Washington, D.C.: “Confiscatory 
taxes and profligate spe ‘nding by the 
national government. 
@ Human problems in long-range 
planning: “Not enough cold analvyti- 
cal evaluation on the part of subordi- 
nates, who tend much toward 
blue sky.” “Lack of brains.” “Lack of 
vision, imagination, and optimism.” 


too 


“Indecision and disagreement among 
executives on operational — plans. 
“The greatest problem is to get man- 
agerial personnel at operating levels 
to think in terms of the future, and 
to develop a perception of the many 
complicated factors on which the 
future of their respective operations 
depends. This requires real thinking, 
of mans most difficult fune- 

tions. “Short-range thinking kills 
long-range planning.” 

One president thinks the chief ob 
stacle to long-range planning is “the 
difficulty that top management has 
in keeping at it long enough to 
develop a workable tacility for it. 
Planning of any degree must be done 


all the 


as market 


One 


on an integrated basis, using 


factors of business, such 
Ing, production, engineering, finance. 
and personnel. factors must 
be pulled together at a common to 
cal point on the corporate level by 
a corporate staff 
of the complexity and the need for 
to 
coordina- 


dele- 


coordinating section 


These 


function. Because 
program, subject 
continuing refinement, the 
tion and integration should be 


a continuing 


gated to some 
of the corporate function. — 


Age of Professional Managers 


In their,own minds, todays top 
managers feel that they better 
prepared to solve the problems of 
long-range planning than their peers 
half decades ago. Presi- 
Panel overwhelmingly 
ot with spe- 
reservations ) management 


ire 


two and 
dents on the 
agree COUTrSe, 
cific that 
has become more professional or “sci- 
entific’ than it 25 years 
Only a maverick 3 per cent of the 
panelists state flatly that manage- 

ment is not now more professional, 


(some. 


WalS ago. 


although one of these men concedes 
that management today is “more 
complex and makes faster decisions 
because of faster information.” 
Many are cited by the 
majority presidents who 


reasons 
rre: 
great of 


ustry 


fH c . A 
‘Yr 4 ‘ ry , ‘ 
RC Vit vv J i v 7c fr | 1a 

















agree that their jobs are now more 
professional than ever: university 
and in-company training have in- 
creased; proprietary rather than 
owner-management forces managers 
to become professional; business 
methods have been analyzed and im- 
proved; technology and increasingly 
‘ complex business organizations have 


required more specialists, and more 
understanding and better-trained ex- 
ecutives to manage the specialists; 
high made 
guessing and gambling too expen- 
sive. But many presidents also feel 
that, although management 
tools have evolved and a new recog- 
nition of professional status has been 


costs of business have 


new 





fore tapped.” 


becau se 


policy. 


nically.” 
“Will give the 


“Bad. 


business in the economy. 


tions. 


support for expanded research.” 


“The 





“Will only create public clamor for more expenditures for de- | 
fense, hence more spending and more taxes.” 

“It has made us realize that other people can do things. 
should make us roll up our sleeves and go to work.” 


“Tt will prove to be a fine and much needed bur under the saddle. 
it is a tremendous technical achievement. 
will serve to keep American defense spending on a high level.” 
“Caretully calculated attempt by Russia to scare us into a soft 
Technic: ally, of only relative importance. “ 


A shot in the arm and a kick in the sitting position toward elimi- 
nating that feeling of complacency which has resulted from our 
thinking that we were way ahead of Russia scientifically and tech- 


Federal Government an excuse 
spending faucet—bullish and inflationary.” 
-Fear that it will induce further effort to ‘buy friendship’ of other 
nations with our tax dollars, when in fact self-help and the de- 
velopment of a climate favoring economic growth and business 
expansion, as in Germany, is their only salvation.” 


It will concentrate more defense dollars in fewer behemoth 
corporations. Shakes public confidence.” 

“Overconfidence will disappear 
into the scientific job at hand. Net effect will be healthy.” 


“Mostly good—gives a big boost to our scientific men to get off 
the dime. since the public wants results—means more militarv 


“It has caused fear and especially talk beyond its true implica- 


“Think it will increase emphasis on science education and 
search and. unless war develops (which I do not anticipate ), 
should aid us in getting better people and obtaining stockholder 


Russian threat is stronger than we 
rough, tough job ahead for at least the next five years.” 
“Wonderful for U.S. Destroyed complacency. 
drive which has characterized U.S. 





WHAT DO THE SPUTNIKS MEAN FOR BUSINESS? | 


“Will open the entire universe to possible exploration and travel. 
and will lead to the dev elopment of fuels and power not hereto- 


This 


Moreover. it 


to turn on the 


American industry will swing 








thought. We have a 


Builds go-get-em 


growth. 
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modern heating 





for 
business and industry 
+ _ 3_| Reznor direct-fired 


unit heaters offer the 
modern solution to the 
problems of heating 
commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. They 
cost less to install, less 
to operate and require 


| practically no main- 
tenance. With sus- 
pended, duct and 


| free-standing types in 
all appropriate sizes 





__ 2 to 2 ° 

—_ : from 25,000 to 2,000, 

is | 000 BTU, the Reznor 
- line includes equip- 
—, ment which is exactly 
ay == right for your heating 
| ; job. 





Reznor under 
“Heoters-Unit" 
the Yellow ~dlies 
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WORLD S LARGEST-.SELLING DIRECT-FIREO 


WxSUNiT HEATERS 


Reznor Mfg. Co., 80 Union St., Mercer, Pa. 





There’s No Weight Penalty 
with Magliner Magnesium 
Platform Trucks 


Push the load ... not the truck! You can’t 
make——or save—a penny pushing and handling 
deadweight! That's why thousands of lightweight 
Magliner trucks are in daily use in large and 
small companies alike. 
Only “% the weight of steel-and-wood equip- 
ment, Magliners cut down on operator fatique 
. increase work output . .. save handling 
dollars! Easy to manuever and easy to operate, 
Magliner platform trucks move loads faster and 
cheaper ... keep your men in a working mood, 
too! 
Made from the world’s lightest structural metal, 
Magliner magnesium platform trucks are strong, 
tough—built for years of rugged, dependable 
service. Before you buy get the facts about 


Magliners! Write today for bulletin MPT-211 
and the name of your nearest Magliner repre- 
sentative. 


ven 


MAGLINE INC, 
P.O. Box 181 
Pinconning, Mich. 





In Canada 
Magline of Canada, Ltd., Ontario 
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attained, the human qualities of lead- 
ership still rank first in good man- 
agement. A number of presidents 
feel, too, that the “professional” man- 
ager is more common in the larger 
company than in the smaller. 

Panelists discussed the profession- 
alization of management at such 
length that only a few representa- 
tive views can be given here. Here 
is a sampling of answers to the ques- 
tion: “To what extent do you feel 
that management has become more 
professional or scientific than it was 
25 vears ago?” 

e “This is an age of specialists in 
“management rather than manage- 
ment by specialists. The great com- 
plexity of business today requires 
not one who is trained in a specific 
field, but rather one who has a broad 
grasp of all the facets of operations. 
The professional manager shapes 
policy by setting objectives, and del- 
egates authority to specialists for 
each facet of operation in order to 
achieve these goals.” 

e “Our operating team is now three- 
fourths professional, and I have a 
scientific background that originally 
would have confined me to my pro- 
fession. 

“In past years, when business 
units were smaller, management 
could learn by trial and error. Today 
corporate size and the many ramifi- 

cations of competition forbid experi- 
mentation. 

e@ “With increasing size and com- 
plexity of business enterprises, a sci- 
entific approach to business prob- 
lems has become the only way to 
develop data needed for decision.” 

@ “Excellent strides in careful. 
thoughtful planning.as basis for re- 
sponsible management. I deplore, 
however, the tendency to standard- 

ize people. to type them, and to 
eliminate ‘flair.’ ” 

@ “A successful executive in busi- 
ness must have just as much train- 
ing and must constantly study to 
keep abreast in exactly the same way 
as a lawyer or doctor.” 

e “There is a broader knowledge of 
the techniques of effective manage- 
ment, and more comprehensive and 
reliable information on which to 
make important decisions. This cre- 
ates the belief that management is 
more professional and that its meth- 
ods are more scientific. But the quali- 
ties of leadership vary and are rela- 
tive as always, and the most effective 
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JAMES F. CLARK 
ACF Industries, Inc. 
HENRY S. BEERS 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
ore A. HILL 
Air Reduction Co., Inc. 
GL EN B. MILLER 
Allied C hemical & Dye Corporation 
iI W. WILSON 
Aluminum Company of America 
KEMPTON DUNN 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
W. G. MALCOLM 
American Cyanamid Co. 
JOHN E. BASSILI 
American Enka Corporation 
JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation 
G. S. TOMPKINS 
American Viscose Corporation 
HOWARD I. YOUNG 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
R. L. GRAY 
Armco Steel Corporation 
CLIFFORD J. BACKSTRAND 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
McCLURE KELLEY 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 
CARL S. HALLAUER 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
O. A. BEECH 
Beech Aircraft Corporation 
CHARLES H. PERCY 
Bell & Howell Co. 
H. W. COMFORT 
The Borden Co. 
R. S. INGERSOLL 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
B. E. RESSINGER 
The Brunswick-Balke Collender Co 
JOHN H. BALLARD 
Bulova Watch Co. Inc. 
JOHN S. COLEMAN 
Burroughs Corporation 
R. G. LUCKS 
California Packing Corporation 
ROY W. MOORI 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
HARMON S. EBERHARD 
Caterpillar Tractor Co 
W. J. TUOHY 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 
W. T. BRADY 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
NEELE E. STEARNS 
Crane Co. 
JOEL HUNTER 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
J. E. MARTIN 
Dana Corporation 
WILLIAM A. HEWITT 
Deere & Co. 
ROBERT G. FAIRBURN 
The Diamond Match Co. 
K. M. HENDERSON 
Ditto, Inc 
JAMES G. SHENNAN 
Elgin National Watch Co. 
RAYMOND C. FIRESTONE 
The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
WILLIA 4 J. CLAPP 
Florida ‘wer Corporation 
ERNEST AXRI 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation 
JOHN H. HILLDRING 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
HERMANN G. PLACI 
Genera! Precision Equipment Corporation 
A. C. GILBERT, JR 
The A. C. Gilbert Co. 
J. W. KEENER 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
E. J. THOMAS 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
J. PETER GRACE, JR. 
W.R. Grace & Co. 
LOUIS M. HAGUE 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co. 
GEORGE S. DIVELY 
Harris-Intertype Corporation 
S. F. HINKLE 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation 
DAVID PACKARD 
Hewlett-Packard Co. 
RAYMOND T. HICKOK 
Hickok Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
ROBERT J. GREENEBAUM 
Inland Steel Container Co. 
THOMAS J. WATSON, JR. 
International Business Machines Corporation 
R. C. DOANE 
International Paper Co. 
HENRY H. RAND 
International Shoe Co. 
EDMOND H. LEAVEY 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation 
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STEELE L. WINTERER 
& M. Karagheusian, Inc. 
JOHN R. KIMBERLY 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
FRED C. FOY 
Koppers C’o., Inc. 
I MELVILLE STEIN 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 
EDWARD PLAUT 
Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 
GEORGE P. MacNICHOL, JR 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
EUGENE N. BEESLEY 
Eli Lilly & Co 
WALTER J. BERGMAN 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 
R. C. BECHERER 
Link-Belt Co. 
CHARLES LUKENS HUSTON, JR. 
Lukens Steel Co 
JAMES F. THORNTON 
The Lummus Co 
P. O. PETERSON 
Mack Trucks, Inc 
SYLVAN GEISMAR 
The Manhattan Shirt Co. 
FRED MAYTAG II 
The Maytag Co 
JOHN T. CONNOR 
Merck & Co. 
MARTIN M. REED 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
P. B. WISHART 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
HERBERT P. BUETOW 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
FRED R. SULLIVAN 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
ROBERT W. GALVIN 
Motorola, Inc 
GEORGE H. COPPERS 
National Biscuit Co 
ROBERT S. OELMAN 
The National Cash Register Co 
JOSEPH A. MARTINO 
National Lead Co., Inc. 
MILTON P. HIGGINS 
Norton Co. 
GEORGE W. BENGERT 
Norwich Pharmacal Co 
L. A. PETERSEN 
Otis Elevator Co 
PHILIP LEBOUTILLIER, JR 
The Ottawa River Paper Co 
BRUCE M. JEFFRIS 
The Parker Pen Co 
BRACKETT PARSONS 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co 
JAMES M. SKINNER, JR 
Philco Corporation 
WALLACE L. PIERCE P 
S. S. Pierce Co. 
PAUL S. GEROT 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
C. W. BRYAN, JR. 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co. 
JOHN L. BURNS 
Radio Corporation of America 
MUNDY I. PEALE 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
JUSTIN DART 
Rexall Drug Co 
R. S. REYNOLDS, JR. 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
BOWMAN GRAY 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
W. F. ROCKWELL, JR 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
FRANCIS C. BROWN 
Schering Corporation 
W. M. GOSS 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
HENRY BLACKSTONE 
Servo Corporation of America 
J. MARK HIEBERT 
Sterling Drug, Inc. 
RUPERT C. THOMPSON, JR. 
Textron, Inc 
D. T. STAPLES 
Tidewater Oil Co. 
W. G. ZAENGLEIN 
Underwood Corporation 
WALTER K. BAILEY 
The Warner & Swasey Co. 
GEORGE OLMSTED, JR. 
S. D. Warren Co. 
A. KING McCORD 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
GWILYM A. PRICE 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
WALTHER H. FELDMANN 
Worthington Corporation 
GILBERT W. CHAPMAN 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
GEORGE T. STONE 
York-Hoover Corporation 
A. S. GLOSSBRENNER 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
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leadership in a given situation is the - 


dominant factor in its long-term suc- 
cess. | 

@ “Let's not forget that most U.S. 
businesses were built by manage- 
ments of 25 and more years ago. 
Were more pro and scientific only 
because we have the technical, sci- 
entific, and psychological tools not 
available to predecessors.” 

@ “Organizational concepts are bet- 
ter and more generally utilized, but 





WHAT PANEL COMPANIES 
MAKE OR DO 


Panel compa 
large 7? of the 10! ' no , 

irre (2 OF Cie ) participating COlh- 
pariles are adlmMonyg the largest $OO in the i 
United States, as measured in net sales 


———s 


nies ATe predominant \ 





Most of the i) Aare dive rsine “dl and SOD 
make a wide variety of products, not 
ilwavs closely related. An analvsis by 
the principal product or line, however, 
shows the following industrial compo 


sition } thie Panel: 


Number of 


Industry Companies 
Machinery, nonelectrical a ogee, ae 
( hemi al and illic d products he 6¢ €% 17 
Primary metals eee ee 
Transportation equipment ....... 9 
Food and ki ndred pri ducts... 7 
Electric: i machinery, equipment 

and suppli ‘ re ae 6 
Paper and allied pre ducts. Sa — 


Professional, scientific, and control 
ling instruments; photographic 
and optical goods: watches and 
clocks —? th ood ae cara: Ge 

Textile mill product 

Rubber products 


—_— 


Of the remaining members of the 
Panel, the manufacturing companies 
make tobacco products, apparel, furni- 
ture, leather goods, and metal prod- 
ucts, and produce petroleum. Six non- 
industrial companies are engaged in 
insurance, public power, heavy con- 
struction, railroading, and wholesaling 
groceries and appliances. 











basically the problem remains the 
same: how to train people on the job 
and get the right people in the right 
place, and the wrong people out of 
the way as roadblocks to progress.” 
e “A constantly widening dissemi- 
nation of information re sulting from 
the experience of others means fewer 
mistakes. Management has, there- 
fore. become ‘smoother’ and more so- 
phisticated; however, the same old 
time-worn fundamentals of good 
management must be adhered to if a 
company is to succeed, whether or 
not they are dressed up as ‘profes- 
sional’ and ‘scientific.’ ’ END 
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A Message to Manufacturers bate IY, as rte seeking a New Plant Site 
ral | 


(a Seer 


=D ‘< eee De 


Pennsylvania will “custom-tailor’’ 
a new plant plan just tor you! 


A complete, comprehensive A to Z plan... tailored to your specific 
requirements... will be prepared upon your request by our engineer- 
ing and economics specialists, covering: 


LABOR + MARKETS «+ TRANSPORTATION + FINANCING 
BUILDINGS + SITES + FARM AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
MINERALS + WATER + POWER «+ FUEL «+ TAXES 
COMMUNITIES * ENGINEERING PERSONNEL AND FACILITIES 


Industrial representatives are also available to you for 
personal inspection tours, conferences and consultations. 


For free copy of the ‘Plant Location Services’’ book . f or for details 
on how the PENNSYLVANIA PLAN can provide 100% Financing for 
your new plant, write or call: 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
Main Capitol Building 
1027 State Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
= Phone: CEdar 4-2912 
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Would you like to have 
your fleet supervisor 


ride on every trip _ : — om me i 
of each truck... a | 
without leaving his desk ? 











cannenen TA CHOGRAPH “supervises” 


every movement of truck from start to return 


When you equip your trucks with TACHOGRAPHS it’s like having 
your fleet supervisor ride on every trip . . . without leaving his desk. 
Tachograph is mounted on dashboard. Chart, placed inside the 
instrument before each run, makes a graphic record of time of 
operation, duration of stops, speeds and distances traveled. 

These graphic reports of every run... help cut unscheduled stops, 
help you plan better routing, control vehicle speed, and lower 
operating costs by encouraging savings in time, gas, oil and tires. 





Get details. Mail coupon for Bulletin SU-3. CHART TELLS ALL 





eoeeeovevotpeeveeeeveeeeepeeepeeveeeeee eens 
WasgnerElectric Corporation - 
6439 PLYMOUTH AVE. e ST. LOUIS 14, MO. is 
Please send a copy of Builetin SU-3 ° 
a ‘ iit, Oe 
Company a ; ae 
Address _ atpuepnninimmtmnmnsindtiath : 
City _ —_ State___ _s wa 
‘i ° 

We operocte._ ___ Vehicles wS5é 6 
> 





eeeeseeveee2epeeeeeeenveeeeeene eens eee 
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Manufacturers are on the 
lookout for new ways to put 
profits to work producing 
more profits for their cus- 
tomers and themselves. To- 
day’s cost squeeze calls for 
a new look at ways of get- } 

ting goods to market, as.... 1) Fn 





ee 
Mh 
. 
rulesand Nuclear) S. Savannah, an atom- © savings achieved by their traffic de- 


regulations than any other American powered merchant vessel: to be — partments and are passing the infor- 
industry, transportation is making launched in 1960. On the following mation along, as part of their sales 
important headway, though it still pages is a roundup of other changes — story, to customers, particularly to 


has a long way to go. Technological already under way. those who buv FOB the suppliers 
advances hold considerable promise More and more companies are © plant. By working with the carriers 
of future progress. Two examples— looking at transportation as a way companies such as National Carbon 
both, as it happens In ocean trans- of adding to the value of goods. (see photograph on page lOl) are 
port, and neither as yet in use by a rather than just a cumbersome cost. cutting shipping costs significantly 
common carrier—are the new tanker | For example, companies are increas- and are, at the same time, improv- 
for carrving wine, and the N. (for ingly keeping careful records of the ing service to customers—an impor- 


~ 





United Vintners, Inc Pan-Atlantic Steamship Company 


LOADED WITH WINE, the S.S. Angelo Petri makes its way toward CARRYING A TWENTY-TON trailer body, the S.S. Gateway City 


Port Newark, N.J., from California with 2.5 million gallons for the prepares to sail for ports on the Gulf, where the trailer will be 
Eastern market. The specially constructed ship saves in shipping lifted down for quick highway delivery. Since bulk isn't broken 
costs, and may—along with the orange-juice ship (DR&MI, June and handling is reduced, costs are less than for conventional truck- 
1957, page 112)—herald a revolution in distribution of potables. ship-truck and even somewhat less than for over-the-road hauling. 
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tant consideration in this period ot 


increasingly tough competition for 
the customer's dollar. 
In recent weeks changes in trans- 


portation have been popping up like 


mushrooms. Major railroads in both 
the East and the West are talking 
merger—no easy matter in this field, 
which is more rigidly regulated than 
a West Point plebe. The New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania would 
like to get together; the Texas & 
Pacific and the Missouri Pacific are 
also interested in merging. 
Financially pinched, the railroads 
are increasing their appeals to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission tor 


AL 








, UTLX 42998 8 


tw Ph? ot] 
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permission to integrate transporta- 
tion by setting up their own truck 
lines. Today railroads are generally 
limited to operating feeder truck 
lines. The rapid spread of piggy- 
back—still on the iIncrease—points up 
the advantages of integration to the 
shipper. But according to [CC Com- 
missioner Laurence K. Walrath, rail 
attempts to integrate the various 
modes of transportation have come 
more than a hundred vears late, and 
are no longer practicable. 
Nevertheless, recent months have 
brought more eftorts at voluntary 
integration between competing car- 
riers. Now, tor the first time. a freight 





Union Tank Car Co 











URITY CHEMICALS neve: 


shipment by truck and plane goes all 
the way ona single through rate and 
air-bill number as a result of an 
agreement between Northwest Ori- 
ent Airlines and trucking 
companies. Cost to the shipper iS 


twelve 


lower and service taster, tor transfer 
of shipments and added paperwork 
are avoided. Also, The Flying Tiger 
United Van have 
announced a new combination over- 


Line and Lines 


the-road-and-air service tor house- 
hold goods. 

For the first time, a moving side- 
walk has been put to work by a 
common carrier to speed the han- 


dling of freight. At its new Hoboken, 





, Tr? 


, ? , 
WwW makes a 22-dav round trip on the Mis- 
. 





TO RECAPTURE shipping orders lost to other carriers, the railroads CARRYING HIGH-P 
are looking to this new tank car, which costs and weighs less than barge. this integrat 
previous models and carries more. In addition, it provide s needed h 
versatility, since it can be easily modified t general-purpose 

car, an acid carrier, an insulated car, or a low-pressure cai lin 


Seaboord & Western Airlines 





WHILE A MODEL DISPLAYS the product, German all-weather coats 
are unloaded trom a Super-Constellation airfreighter. One airplane 
manufacturer predicts that air-cargo movements in the U.S. will 
increase eightfold by 1965. Last vear, air-cargo ton-miles topped 
1956 by about 25 per cent; 1956 surpassed 1955 by 21 per cent. 
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HEAVY INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS can now be moved for the first 


time in damage-proof gondola Car©rs, thanks to the joint ettorts I 


National Carbon, Evans Products Company, and the Union Pacific 
and Chesapeake and Ohio railroads. Rugged internal bracing—an 


makes possible more loading at less cost. 
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integral part of the cai 





TEL-A-STORY COMMANDS 


ATTENTION! 






Gives Your ?roduct 
A Colorful 

Moving Message 
That Sells 


The Tel-A-Story 


DRAWS CONVENTION 


CROWDS .. . 1-A-S 
PEPS UP POINT Automatic Projector 
OF SALE... will sell your prod- 
STIMULATES SALES Uct & sing t W elve 
MEETINGS 35mm or 2” x 2 
square transparen- 


cies on a 156 sq. in. picture screen. 
Copy changes automatically every six 
seconds. Economical to own and use. 
Ideal for any type product or service. 

H rite Dept. A 
for illustrated brochure 
and prices 






TEL-A-STORY, INC. 


523 Main. Street, Davenport, lowa 








People 60 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


and mail it today to find 
out how you can still apply for a 
$1,000 regular old line legal re- 
serve life insurance policy. 


You may handle the entire 
transaction direct by mail with 


OLD AMERICAN of KANSAS 


CITY. There is no obligation of 


any kind. And no one will call 
on you! 


Write today, simply giving 
your name, address and age, and 
complete information will be sent 
by return mail. Just address Old 
American Ins. Co., 1 West 9th, 
Dept. L191M, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 








Tow MARCH OF DIMES 


They need 
You! 
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N.f., terminal, the Railway Express 
\genc\ operates a floor-level COn- 
vevor belt which runs for severa! 
hundred feet next to the freight cars. 

Truck 


nounced new lighter-weight, higher- 


lines have recently an- 
cube trailers, capable of larger pay- 
loads. \\ hile electronic computers are 
being put to work to speed the truck- 
ers) paperwork. 

The recent rapid srowth in use of 
trailer-ships (four of the new lift-on, 
litt-off vessels are already in opera- 
between Eastern Gulf 

should ease highway trathc 


tion and 


ports 


SS “ 
SS 2 


INFLATABLE DUNNAGE, developed at the request of the Army Quartermaster Corp 
sharply reduces cargo damage in rail shipments, speeds up loading and unloading, am 
eliminates the bracing and shoring lumber used tor many kinds of cargo. The nvlon cushion 
called Shor-Kwik. can easily be deflated to tree Cargo when time comes tor unloadin 


BY CHANGING its pac kag- 
ing materials for air circuit 
breakers. Federal Pacifi 
Electric has come up with 
savings of 20 per cent in 
shipping costs. Heavy cor- 
rugated cardboard or rein- 
forced pressboard have \re- 
placed the traditional wood- 
en crating, while polvethyl- 
ene envelopes prevent dust 
and humidity 
the product. 


damage to 
Disposable 
wooden pallets are attached 
to the outside package. 

In addition to a reduction 
in shipping weight, there 
have been. significant side 
benefits. Federal Pacific 
has found that the new ma- 
handling 
and both at 
the point of shipment and 
at the customer s plant. 


terials have cut 


storage costs 





and make new friends for truckers 
in the bargain. 

One of the most dramatic uses of 
transportation by a manutacturer in 
the airlift |. l. 
Case Company of Racine, Wis.. set 
up to take 3.000 dealers in 70 chan 
tered transports to Phoenix, Ariz., to 


recent months was 


see a new line of farm equipment. 
The airlift. which was completed 
just before Christmas, chalked up a 
total of S 


Hown 


million passenger miles 


and was, according to the 


company, the largest ever operated 


TAR. 


by a private company. 
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THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Heaa Office , Montreal 


JAMES MUIR 








Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 30th November. 1957 





ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due trom banks (including items in transit S 540,240,109 
Government ot Canada and pi Inclal government securities, 
ee OI WO oa i cg ws hs SRA a hee eee 6/ 2.270.565 
Other securities, not ex eer SERRE Ee VRE nae eM ws Oak blewiele ees MID OSA 414 
a ee ee a ae oy 238.163.548 
lot a ee ee ee > 46,308,436 
? im’ 2 
Ba a ee L451 TSS.092 
Mortgages and hvpothees insured under N.H.A. (1954)........ 210.390.7743 
ms -- = 
Bank premises | ererrre errr 54,999,150 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances, guarantees and 
letters ot credit reer es a ee ee ae ee ee ee a Te eS ee ee eee ee eee 112.415.852 
2 P ) -a-fe 
Cee MOONS. «no oe cence 60m eneseeawensnnese4 eS ee eee 1424. 350 
= > —= -_ ¢ = 
4 8 ‘ ¥ he ee oe é 
LIABILITIES 
A 4 = 
° > ~?> «#9 > +42 
: , ; ~ 
Deposits es eee Oe Ee eS SO Oe CO ee SS OS @ OS OS Oe ee Se 2626402: @ @ 6.64 6 @ ae 6:6 8 Grea s wd. FO) Pel we 
. , ‘ = 
Acceptances, wuarantecs aes TEtters- Of CTO . in ciweackceidscrvex 12.4 SZ 
ws ° +i? +, 1 ¢ | & ft 7 A 
Other hab lit co seh £8 60 @ wm a BR nee @ 4a o.6 6 28.8 Be 6 oe eS ow eS 6 2 6 ae Ss eS &..4 i ++ ll/4 
mn _—— . wee se a takias los ac a 
otal liabilities LO) the publi eo@eceest8de 8 ¢e Se e268 62 6266 68 8688 08 6 2: e2 @ <a Du Jerod ri Uy | 


ee ee ee ee ee 50.400.000 
I I in cor ok Ait acne ee eh ee ni en es ee i oe 131,200,000 


RPE SRE de wacn nent hiatal wee wR a Peery are : , 403.546 


> |= - 4 A 1 _ 
. SI. 400) 344.01, 











. Over 900 Branches 
IN CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS. 
COLOMBIA, PERU, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, PUERTO RICO, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, BRITISH WEST INDIES. OFFICES IN NEW YORK, 
LONDON AND PARIS. CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER. 
London Branches 
6 Lothbury, E. C. 2 2? Cockspur St.. S. W.1 
Auxiliary in France 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 


Paris 





NEW YORK AGENCY JOSEPH W. GANANN., Agent 
68 William Street A A. JOHNSON, Second Agent 
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INDUSTRIAL TRADITIONS AND THE AMERICAN FUTURE 


continued from page 71 


destinv, who cant wait to grow up. 
Everything must be done at once and 
in the grand manner. Its culture is an 
amalgam of an lowa tarmers dream 
of paradise, of a Swamis 
translated trom Sanskrit, and of a 
Medicis idea of splendor. 

economics, religion, and 


VISION 


modern 
Ideas on 
social behavior are rampant. But Los 
Angeles is a laboratory for business, 
and especially tor studying the whim 
Modesty and hu- 
mility are foreign words in Los 
Angeles, but ingenuity and energy 
are not, and the City of Angels has 
a right to flap its gold-leaf w ings and 
crow a little. 

A. city with an 
compared with other large commu- 
nities, New Orleans wears its Old 
World atmosphere with easy grace, 
but it is a port of the future and the 
gateway to the agriculture and _ in- 
dustry of the Yankee Midwest. 
Other cities, stamped from the cross- 
roads pattern of communities that 


of the consumer. 


elaborate past, 


have overgrown Main Street. look 
on New Orleans with envy, espe- 
cially when the din of the Mardi 


Gras is at its height. 

Pittsburgh is the creature of a 
political accident and a river conflu- 
ence. It is a community that changed 
its mood and complexion when it 
became known as the “smudged 
slattern of the Golden Triangle.” No 
city in America has been so rigorous 
in self-redemption, but without sac- 
rifice of industrial assets. There are 
still bleak hills around the suburbs. 
with gaunt houses blinking in the 
sunset like a John Kane primitive. 
But the sun shines over the clean 
streets, and the clean air blows 
through the new vehicular tunnels. 
The community that grew up around 
Fort Duquesne is a center of heavy 
industry, where steel is king but 
enjoys no royal immunity for its 
social behavior. 

Cincinnati was once the center of 
distribution for Western America. It 
was on the Overland Trail and the 
river routes and land trails west of 
the Blue Ridge. Some of this glory 
dimmed as the pioneer pushed past 
the Mississippi, and the warehouses 
sprang up in Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City. But the city that 
perches on the bluff has seen an 
empire sweep past and has lost none 
of its stolid, almost impassive, atti- 
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tude toward the antics of violent 
progress. 

St. Louis hub of a great 
wheel of distribution whose spokes 
run to Cincinnati and mpm to 
Chicago and New Orleans. 
mature trading community 


and pioneer cross- roads when Chi- 


is the 


. Louis 


WaiS a 


cago was a cluster of huts. and there 
is a hint of history in the older citv 
still unblemished by modern- 


areas. 
itv. Salesmen say, “If you can sell in 
St. Louis, you can sel] anvwhere.’ 


But though ge tting a customer in St. 
Louis mav be hard, it is equally dif- 
ficult to lose one if vou mind your 
ps and qs. St. Louis is the open 
to the Far West—not always 
wide open to new ideas, but never 
closed to when it means 
profits to business and benefits to 


( 1 OT 
progress 


the community. 

Cleveland taces Lake Erie, and its 
physical growth is lateral, with the 
wet lake winds scrubbing the grime 
of industry from its face. As the wave 
of German immigrants influenced the 
personality of Cincinnati. Milwau- 
kee, and St. Louis, so the Slavs, espe- 
cially the Poles, have given a flavor 
to the life of industrial Cleveland. 





BOSTON, 


1832 


Many colleges are here, but the em- 
phasis is on the pragmatic, the utili- 
tarian. The port awaits the opening 
of the St. Lawrence seaway for its 
next step to glory. Meanwhile, the 
city is trying to encompass the many 
inde -pende nt communities of its en- 
virons. 

Many small cities also have well- 
defined personalities. Though indus- 
trv and trade may not have stimu- 
lated their growth unduly, they are 
still important centers of social ac- 
tion. Often they are towns that lack 
any consuming ambition to become 
the biggest and best. Such commu- 


DU 


nities may be college towns or cen- 


cities with a sto- 
Santa 


ters of recreation 
ried past like Charleston. S.C 
Ke, NM... Fla. 


The soul of anv community is the 


or Pensacola. 


composite of its citizens, living and 


dead, but the significance of a com- 


munity in the affairs of present soci 
ety is the degree to which its living 
industry and. 


citizens consider the 


education of the citv. their respon 
sibility. | 
It takes time to make. tradition. 


it takes people to make tolklore, and 
it takes tradition, folklore. and lan. 
guage to weave the living garment 
of culture. 

The United States as an industrial 
democracy is too young to have a 
tradition in the true depth of time. 
It borrows the folklore of many peo 
ples, and its language reflects the 
polvglot echoes of many nations. 

But we do have a culture as genu- 
ine in concept as it is syathetic in 
nature, and we need not apologize * 
tor it. Nor is there 
about its brash and garish exterior. 
We accept it for what it is, as the 
evolution of the art of a people 
whose social behavior may include 
many forms of folly, but who never 


reason to brag 


pe rmit cynicism to discolor their 
shield of faith. 
The ~ good old day s’ are only good 


in retrospect. There is no such thing 
as “normal ‘except in the glance 
backward. We live in a period of ac- 
celerating change, which influences 
everything we do. The culture of our 
day lags somewhat behind industrial 
and technological change, but we 
are creating a tradition, a folklore, a 
literature of our times that will ap- 
pear far more romantic than that of 
any age of the past when we have 
enough perspective to look upon it 
with a discerning and impartial eve. 
It is an age of marvels to dwarf 
Aladdin and his lamp, of terror 
to outdo Zeus and his thunderbolts, 
and, in some | beauty to 
equal Athens of the Golden Age or 
Florence of the Renaissance. We 
ought to step back once in a while 
to enjoy it. The world has never seen 
anything like it. No wonder poets, 
pli Lywrights, novelists, and painters 
are a little out of breath trying to 


wavs. of 


keep up with it! —A.MLS. 
NOTE: The engraving of New Orleans, 
page 71, from the New Orleans Times- 


Picayune; all others from the Phelps Stokes 
Collection, New York Public Library. 
Industry 
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INDUSTRY AIRS ITS PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


continued from page 47 


ond response time ol pneumatics 1S 
fast enough for most factories. Elec- 
have 


however also 


and Hexibilitv. in 


tronic units 


oreater cer- 


tain situations. In many plants, com- 


rahnive 


bination pheumati electronic con- 
trols are in service. 

\fost.chemical plants today specl- 
fy that electrical and electronic de- 
vices on the plant floor be explosion- 
adds to their cost. 


root. which 


in hot 


_ 


| 

Pneumatic controls do not 1 
or develop ares, and are, therefore, 
inherently safer. Also. thes dont re- 
quire heavy covers to contain Pos- 
sible explosions. llowever. advances 
in transistors. diodes. and the other 
solid-state devices that replace ree 
lavs should make the electronic con- 
trollers of the future run cool and 
arce-less. 


On the 


associated 


other hand, the long air 
with pneumatics 
have to be purged about 
week, whereas wiring requires “no 


lines 
once a 


maintenance—it only needs to be pro- 
tected 
Electronic 
reign supreme in the automatic fac- 
tory of the future, but at present 
| indicators 


against possible damage. 


controls will probably 


pneumatic controls and 


are an industrial reality. 


Safety Record Good 


Safety is one factor that no plant 
manager can afford to torget. There 
is no question that the old clutch- 


tvpe air tools (and elutch type elec- 


tric tools as well were a sSatety 
problem: their use 1S prohibited by 
some tactorv managers. When the 
clutch plates wear down, the clutch 


tool 


right out of a workers hands, with a 


can easily “seize.” twisting the 
good chance of spraining or fractur- 
ing his wrists. 

The latest air dont 
clutches. Either the air-control valve 
is automatically opened when _ the 
torque limit is the 
torques are balanced out in the mul- 


tools wave 


reached. Or 


tiple-spindle types. 

\ir presses can also injure the op- 
erator and must be provided with 
the same guards, cut-outs, and other 
safety provisions as a mechanical or 
hydraulic press. 

On the other hand, air hoists and 
cranes afford built-in safety. If the 
air pressure drops sharply, the hoist 
cant lose its load. The air line into 
the air motor has a one-way valve 
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that holds the air in the motor. sus- 


pending the load in mid-air. Of 


course. electric hoists can also be 
equipped with emergency electro- 
magnetic brakes to hold the load if 


power Is lost. 

Pneumatic convevors do not have 
any open moving parts, suc h as belts 
into which workers can in- 
stick their 


han ls. However. SOLE ol the pow- 


Or Years 
advertently fingers or 


dered materials conveved by alr. 


such ctS Hour. are explosive under 


But 


allowed to remain still in these con- 


certain conditions. thev are not 
vevors. so they cannot build up heat 
and explode spontaneously. No ex- 


) 


plosions have ever been traced t 


pneumatic conveying. 


Noise Muffled 


The mention of air tools brings to 
most peoples minds the ear-shatter- 
ing din of pavement breakers. Al- 
though pneumatic chipping ham- 
similar 


terrific 


cutters, and mainte- 
nance make a racket 
when they are striking metal, most 


ers, 


tools 


air-operated equipment cant be de- 
tected above the usual noise in fac- 
tories. [mpact-ty yy air tools also gen- 
erate a good deal of noise, but they. 
than 
that 


the usual 
this 


louder 


factory 


foo. are no 
sounds Wh at USES 
tool. 

{ir motors dont make much more 
noise than electric motors. especially 
when equipped with mufflers, and 
air gages and controls emit no more 
than Stand 


ne next to an air 


a not unpleasant hiss 
COnNVeECVOrF, VOUu Cal 


barely hear the powde red material 
Phe 
pumps in 
the 


stead Roar. but thev are 


Hows by. 


as it compressors O1 


VaCtuluin central stations 


and fof convevors do emit a 
usually in 
cl special, enclosed FOO) OF OT) the 
root of} the plant. The small. isolated 
compressors or vacuum pumps for 
individual pieces of equipment arent 
very NoOlsy. 

Since energy is lost as air moves 
through a pipe, it is Common sense 
to locate air compressors or vacuum 
pumps as close to the point of use 
as possible. If air or vacuum is gen- 
erally emploved throughout a plant, 
a central pumping station is the an- 
swer, although long air lines need 
some maintenance—condensed water 
must be drained otf regularly and 


leaks stopped. If used only at iso- 
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PHOTO-ELECTRIC CONTROL 
counts best! 


Count, inspect, control traffic 
with low-cost miniaturized pre- 
cision control. Swivel-mounted 
for easy installation. Counts up 
to 600 operations a minute. 
Fast response, trouble-free. 
Ideal for automatic control of 
hundreds of processes in any 
plant. Brochure sent on request. 
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lated points, separate pumps are 
most economical. It is now common 
practice to equip large, ne wly con- 
structed plants with central com- 
pressor stations and plantwide dis- 
tribution systems, according to Cun- 
ningham-Limp, a leading Detroit 
plant-construction outfit. 

Many machine tools with air-op- 
~attachments and air-gaging 
*svstems have their own individual 
compressors. Although this simplifies 
the power-supply system, it usu: lly 
means greater initi il cost and ore at- 

r power requirements than when a 
ante station is used. 

Practically all plant compressors 
are driven by electric motors (so 
that a switch from electric to air 
tools won't lower the electric-power 
requirements tor a tactorv). Some 
driven by 


erated 


compressors, however, are 
internal combustion : 
steam engines where steam is readily 
available as a by-product of a plant's 
own power plant. 

A tew factories that were 
ing their electrical systems 
°added diesel-driven compressors to 


needs. Al- 


engines or by 


strain- 
have 


supply new air-power 
though this m: LV he ‘Ip avoid heavy re- 
wiring costs for a time, the st eady in- 





A manutac- 
light- 
COnVeNn- 


ELIMINATES GENUFLECTION: 
turer of house trailers 
weight Ingersoll-Rand air 


these 
tools. 


uses 


iently mounted at the end of a rod, for 
drilling. Formerly, men had to kneel. 
106 


crease in electric- and air-power de- 
mands of modern technology means 
that the need for more electric pow- 
er can only be postponed. 

Where air-power needs vary great- 
ly and sporadically, some plants have 
added stations 
along the air line supplied from a 
central station, to prevent the line 
pressure from dropping suddenly 
under heavy demand. 

Now that air power is becoming SO 
important in American plants, com- 
pressed air and vacuum stations and 
distribution : should be de- 
signed as carefully and with as much 
provision for future growth as elec- 


booster compressor 


svstems 


trical svstems. 


Long-Term Costs Lower 


Air tools and hoists are not cheap. 
Generally, they cost more than com- 
petitive electric units—and they take 
more power to do the same job. But 
terms of 

maintenance 
air equipment 
is usually considerably cheaper, as 


long-term costs in 
output and 


considered. 


when 
worker 
costs are 
many American fac tory managers are 
ready to testify. 

costs 


It’s easv to see why 


higher. Take 


power 
simple eX: imple: 


running a nut down into position 
on a stud. An electric nut runner 
uses electric power directly. with 


the characteristic high efficiency of 
electric efficient 
air-powered nut runner uses com- 
that 
pushed through a 


motors. A similarly 


been 
with 


usually has 
long line, 


pressed air 
some frictional losses and_ possible 
leaks. by a Compressor that converts 
electric energy to compressed-air en- 
ergy at about 85 per cent e fick ‘jency. 

However, these higher power bills 
at present e ‘lectric -power costs are 
more than canceled out by a small 
increase in a workers output at pres- 
ent labor factories 
are achieving much more than frac- 
tional increases in output with air 
tools. 

If a factory that buys its power 
also pavs a “connected-load” bill in 
addition to the cost of power actually 
consumed, a common practice in the 
Far West, the use of compressed-air 
tools instead of electric tools can 
lower the connected-load bill. The 
horsepower of the electric motors 
driving a plant's compressors is usu- 
ally only about 30 per cent of the 
total horsepower of the air tools, be- 
these tools are used _ inter- 
Only the electric motors 


rates. And some 


cause 
mittently. 


DUN 


are counted connected-load_ bill- 
Ing. 

Compressed air or vacuum-operat- 
ed gear wont solve all production 
problems. Its another handy, work- 
solution to the old-time, long- 


holding down produc- 


aday 
term job 


tion costs in the tace of steadily ris- 


ing labor, material, and financing 


costs. 

It a factory lacks air line 
stretching like 
this may be 


and vac- 


uum lines tentacles 


back to central stations. 





FOR SMALL SHOPS, TOO: At the Royal 
Oak Mich.) Wholesale ¢ ompany, these 
De-Sta-Co toggle cl umnps compress a me tal 
channel into the side of a window-sash 
‘rrame. A single ir vals controls clampin 
and unclamping of the four air cvlinders 
the time to invest in them, to reap 


But 


Capac- 


the benefit of air tools. 


make sure to provide reserve 


’ 2) 
using 


ity and room to expand. 


If blueprints for a new. tactory 


are on the planning table, give seri 


=, 


ous thought to central and vac- 


uum systems, assuming you haven't 
already done SQ. | 

If air equipment that fits cant be 
found (although there are plenty of 
manufacturers around to tackle prob- 
lems), try building home-made ma- 
chines, as many All the 


motors. 


have done. 


components—air cvlinders, 
pumps, valves, and piping 
ily available. 

Air-operated equipment isn't par- 
ticularly new, glamorous, dependent 
on research, revolutionary, or exotic. 
But it offers neat, easily comprehend- 
ed answers to production problems 
—and without high maintenance 
costs. For manufacturers or 
trial distributors looking for ways to 
hold down rising costs, here’s a com- 
tortable old should 
try on for size. END 


are read- 


indus- 


shoe evervone 
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MANAGEMENT PLANS 
continued from page 41 


——— 


Lodestar or a DC-3 may cost five 
times as much. The cost per passen- 
cer mile, of course, depends on how 
closely you approximate maximum | 
loads in most flights, the number of | 
hours the plane is flown each Vear, | 
the size of the plane, and the extent 
of maintenance. As part of their sell- 
ing kit, plane manutacturers are pre- 
pared to present detailed figures on 














their models vis-a-vis the competi- 


tion. 
\ company's particular pattern of 
. travel and savings in management 
time dont alwavs depend on a rigid 


hour-use formula. But generally a 


plane should -be operated at least 400 


hours a vear for economical use. The 
: cost dips sharply after 400 hours, and 
600 is the figure most companies aim 

for. After 700 there is little percepti- 

ble change in passenger-mile costs. 


Savs O. B. Wynn. who manages 


plane operations — tor Rav-O-Vac 
Company, Madison, Wis.: “The prin- 
cipal problem is scheduling the com- 
panv plane so that we will get the 
createst over-all benefit. resulting in 
the fewest empty seats and in selec 
tion tor the most inportant use 

To insure optimum use, some com 
panies schedule flights as tar in ad 
Vahce as possible and post Hight ho 
tices on bulletin boards. Others set 
up aviation departments which run 
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Self-Dumping 
Hoppers 
cut costs and 


save manpower 


Here’s how Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., pharmaceutical manufac- 


turer, modernized handling of - 


soybean meal at their Groton, 
Conn. plant. The meal used to 
be dumped manually from bags 
into batch make-up tanks. Now 
it drops from a storage con- 
tainer directly into a Roura Self- 
Dumping Hopper of special de- 
sign with a narrow pouring lip. 
A standard lift truck picks up 


the full Hopper and takes it to | 


the make-up tank. With a flip 
of the latch the Hopper auto- 
matically dumps its load, rights 
itself, locks itself, saving sev- 
eral man-hours per day. 

This is just one of the ways 
Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers 





are cutting time and costs in | 


handling hot or cold, wet or 
dry bulk materials. 


WANT MORE DETAILS? Attach this coupon to your | 
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1404 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Michigan | 
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owned by industry, and most are used 
for other purposes. 

The biggest development in busi- 
ness aviation in recent vears has been 
the “light 


ght twin. This is a small two- 
engine plane developed specifically 


tor the executive and business Mil - 
ket—unlike the DC-3. the Fairchild 
were \-26. the Lock- 


heed larger 


the converted 


lodestar. and similar 
planes. of which about 600 are in use. 
The main appeal of the light twin is 


economy of operation without any 


sacrifice of speed or comfort. The 


larger reconverted planes are very 
usetul tor carrving large transport- 
size groups. But survevs show that 
company planes generally carry loads 
of fewer than six passengers. 


Lero 


Beecheratt. Cessna. Piper, amd oth- 


Now produced by Design, 


ers, the light twin was first devel- 
oped tor the executive market around 
1950. Although only 
duced in 1952, output had mounted 
to 1,050 in 1956. Since their introduc- 
3.400 light 


been bought by business. 


Q7 were pro- 


tion. about {WIS have 

The two-engine set-up particularly 
appeals to satetv-conscious execu- 
tives, and its more elaborate instru- 
mentation makes the light twin more 


versatile and less dependent (1) the 


weather than most single-engine 
planes which are usually limited to 
davlight and = tair weather. Light 


twins are tast. but thev land easilv on 
small fields. This. ot course. enhances 
their appeal to companies W ith plants 


in smaller communities. 


The Planes to Come 


Looking to the tuture, most users 
think that de- 
velopment of jet and turboprop air- 


of business aircraft 


along with 
all- 


weather flving, are the most. signifi- 


cratt tor executive use. 


advanced instrumentation — for 
cant things on the horizon. The fact 
is that plane manufacturers are now 
producing fast (over 200 mph cruis- 
ing speed), multi-seat (five or more 
passengers ) sate (twin-engine and 
highly instrumentated 
cifically for the executive market. 
Manutacturers which had never en- 


planes spe- 


tered or else had abandoned the ex- 
ecutive plane market — Grumman, 
Lockheed, and Fairchild, among oth- 
ers—are now announcing new mod- 
els. They are preparing for delivery 
within the next few vears both jet and 
turboprop executive transports. 
Though still very much in the ma- 
jority, single engine craft have not 
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been increasing so fast as the light 
twins. The former now account for 
about 22.000 of the 26,000 business 
planes. Cessna, which has seen the 
sales of its single-engine models in- 
crease sixfold in the past six years, 
reports that 90 per cent of such planes 
are bought by small- and medium- 
sized businesses. Although some peo- 
ple think of company planes as pri- 
marily a big-business affair, small- 
and moderate-size concerns use them 
much more extensively. A plane, in 
fact, can be a much more critical 
factor in the success of a smaller 
company. 


Future of Flying 

In recent decades the aviation in- 
dustry has experienced some roller- 
coaster ups and downs. The pre- 
paredness rush otf the late 1930's and 
early 1940's carried production off 


the tops of the most optimistic tore- | 


casts, and there were predictions on 
all sides otf an almost equally vora- 
cious postwar market, with a helicop- 
ter or light plane in every garage, and 
the entire population taking to the 
air. But these hopes faded, and it has 


oniv been in recent vears that the | 


civilian plane market has nosed up. 


The boom in executive flving came as | 


a surprise to manv who were expect 
ing, instead, a spectacul ir upswing In 
family Hving. 

Bigger :vrowth is in store in the 
Vears ahead. \ccording to the Curtis 
Report on Aviation, the business fleet 
will rise to 38,000 planes by 1965 and 
to 60,000 by 1975. Even more impres- 
sive are the Reports predictions 
about the Increased use of COTPaliy 
planes. It estimates that business flv- 
ing will account for about 60 pel cent 
of all nonmilitary hours Hown in 1965. 
half again as much as today. 

At a time when other manufactur- 
ers particularly in consumer goods 
face tough selling days ahead, plane- 
makers can look torward to a market 
the surtace of which has barely been 
scratched. They estimate that no 
more than 10 per cent, at the very 
most, of companies that could profit- 
ably use planes now Ownh one. And 
whether or not vour company now 
owns a plane or plans to buy one, 
chances are the boom in business flv- 
ing will affect your operations some- 
how—in better service from suppli- 
ers, keener competition, or even in 


new marketing opportunities among | 


the business-plane makers themselves 
in the fast-flying vears ahead. END 
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fingertips 






MORRIS SAFE-T-SET 


Smoothest writing pen and 
ink set. Can’t leak or spill. 

Holds 2 full oz., easy to fill. $) 
a 
















MORRIS MEMO HOLDERS 


Keeps memos neat and 
handy. With or without ball 
point pen attached. 








MORRISHARP ELECTRIC 
PENCIL SHARPENER 
Starts automatically. Stops cutting © : 
when pencil is perfectly sharpened. . 


Med., fine, ex. fine Bae. 





MORRIS ASH TRAY 

Big, sales-meeting size, with 
removable giass liner. 
Matches modern office decor. D 


MORRIS PHONE REST 


Frees both hands. Easily 
attached and adjusted. Fits all 
phones — either shoulder. #) 


Gee _ 
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MORRIS TRAYS — 
LETTER & LEGAL 


Rear suspension gives easy 
access. Stack to any > 


desired jet 


Ask your stationer for these 
MODERN DESK TOP ACCESSORIES 


oy re 











Dept. A, 8651 WEST THIRD STREET, LOS ANGELES 48, CALIF. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. Write today for the Bert M. Morris Co. 1958 
catalog of modern desk top equipment. You will find it a big help in your 
office planning. 
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“Buxton is a very 


Dhey make vou feel vou re dp pres i 
ated.’ savs Mrs. Gaffney. an examiner 
whose lob it is LO inspect the finished 
Buxton wallets. “We have a bright. 
spotlessly clean plant to work in and 


we vel together ater hours for Various 


athlets and social events, [ like it. 
CVET) thre deli hOuUS cottes they Serve. 
Its Kwik-Katfé coffee served from 


cConventent. automats Cispensers—— 


wondertul machines that serve it 


blac k QO! 


as vou prefer. Believe me. it’s thre 


with SuUuYar Of! with cream. 


kind of coflee vou really drink up. 
You should see how busy the machine 


is during lunch hour!” 
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coflee— 


coftlee—Kwik-Katé 
that thre 


(sood 
is the best assurance cotlee 
break won’t get out of hand. If vou 
plant or ollice hasn't fivured oul how 
to provide a delicious, freshly brewed 


cup of coflee—eac ly fresh cup tasting 


just as good as the preceding one—, 


vel in touch with vour nearest Kwik- 
Katé operator. He’s a good man to 
know. He will work Upa location plan, 
an estimate of the cost. and br Ine vou 
samples to taste. Look for Kwik-Kafé 
in the Yellow Pages of vour telephone 
direc tOry O1 fill in and maul the handy 
coupon at the right. Rudd-Melikiain. 
Inc.. Hatboro. Pa. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN 


| want further detail 


trol the fiee HDreak and ‘ 


Name 
Title 
Firm_— 
Address 
City 


Number of employees 








about h 


INC 


ad 
one 


e Ha 


tboro. 


nice place to work’”’ 


Pa. 














“GOING RATES”: 
Termites in Industry’s Pay Structure? 


When a company can’t hire good beginners at the rates it’s 


paying ‘experienced help, there’s usually trouble ahead in 


the form of plummeting morale, a disrupted wage structure, 


or both. Here’s what some companies are doing about the problem. 


A FEW YEARS AGO a large New 
York bank advertised tor Comptome- 
ter Operators 
Among the 
did have experience. 


no experience needed. 
applicants was one who 
In fact. 
already on the bank's payroll. 

“I dont , 


pers mnnel 


she was 
understand, said the 
department interviewer. 
“Youre working here 
“[°> was until this 

the girl. “But Ive 
The salarv for the new job is more 
been getting. So I want to 
a beginner.” 

so did all 


who to]- 


now, 
morning, said 


decided to resign. 


than I've 
start all over as 
She got the 
the others in her 
lowed her example 
heard what had happened. 
administration? 


raise—and 
group, 
as soon as the 
Poor 
Certainly. 
. But what is a company to do when 
rates 


personne] 
according to all the books. 
jobs at the usual beginners 
find no takers? 

Most companies have encountered 
this problem in one form or another. 
past, each new 


For several vears 


crop of engineering graduates has 


commanded higher salaries, and the 
same thing is beginning to be true of 
business administration graduates. 
“The top — of our Jue class 
got starting salaries ay 
eraging $525,” Professor Earl Brooks 
of the Nan ‘Il Graduate School of 
Business and Public Administration 
“Thats about $70 


( salary-wise ) 


reported recently. 
a month more than our 1956 gradu- 
ates averaged and is, in fact, prob- 
ably more than many of them are 
now making after a vear on the job.” 
In the clerical field. there has se 
an equally pronounced trend toward 
higher pay for beginners. 

To find out how 
meeting this problem, Professor Pres- 


companies are 
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Wkat Companies Do When ‘Going Rates 
Are Out of Line 


4d 


Number of 


(ompan es 





Using | 
as es | 
Ignore market conditions and concentrate on maintain- | 
ing internal consistency. Emphasize fringe benefits and | 
other advantages rather than money rates................. 1S | 
Bring in new workers at market price, regardless of its | 
relationship to company rates. .................. | suEe 
Bring in new workers at mi: whet price unless it lies out | 
of the established range for the job class.........0.0.0. 4... 73 
Deliberately evaluate the job higher than its objective 
ec G cla ee hae bee eae sea eaeee saeancoun cee 12 
Eliminate the job by contr: icting out or distributing the | 
Gl SS (x cnka ewan ne hewn ea sans aes aeeesoeee si 6 | 
Use outside agency help at required rate, with agency 
workers performing their duties on company premises... .. 1] 
Add work to job content, thereby increasing its worth | 
to the  , MCT CSET OTT e TET ETT Te TC TTT, Te Te Tee Tee 19 | 
Raise the level of all wages in the company................ 1S 
es ann cnntaedaddntanewnnenpantasiandnns 23 | 
( Notre: Some companies use more than one approach. ) | 





ton LeBreton of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity recently queried 150 concerns 
throughout the  country—utilities 
manufacturers, banks. transportation 
companies, publishers. 
and retailers. Their replies are tab- 
ulated in the box above. 

Stressing the other advantages a 
company offers is perhaps the most 
satisfactory plan of all where it can 


wholesalers, 


be made to stick. But the truth is. 
of course. that only an occasional 
can offer “other advan- 


company 


above average that thev 
will outweigh higher And 
some studies have shown that fringe 
benefits have little a selling 
point. Not long ag 


tages so tar 


salaries. 


effect as 

go, for example, the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management 
tion queried more than 1.000 office 


Associa- 


workers who had quit their jobs, and 
had changed 
sake of higher 


found not one who 

companies for the 

fringe benefits. 
Ignoring market 


conditions may 
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result in a lowering of standards, o1 

—and this has happened in many 
comp: anies—having a number of jobs 
unfilled most of the time. In times of 
mav continue for 
company per- 


shortage, which 
vears. this leaves the 


manently short-handed. 


The Easy Way Out 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
most of the companies covered in the 
survey have yielded to market pres- 
sures, and preferred ¢ easier recruit- 
ing to consistency in the rate struc- 
ture. Most have. however. tried not 
to bring new workers in at a rate 
above the top of the range. By so 
doing, they may have avoided new 
headaches. One company reports: 

“Recently, to meet market condi- 
tions for typists coming directly out 
of high school, an adjustment was 
made in their starting rate. However, 
the maximum wage of their group 
was not changed. Although this 
made it seem likely they would reach 
the maximum rather quickly, the 
turnover is such that they are soon 
promoted out of this wage group.” 

Where an entire group of jobs gets 
out of line, some companies establish 
an entirely separate compensation 
structure for it. A Chicago manufac- 
turer explains: 

“When the market rate for one or 
two jobs rises, we usually ask the 
salary committee to permit a special 
rate in line with the labor market, 
and the matter is handled as an ex- 
ception to the rule. When it happens 
to a whole family of jobs, as in the 
case of engineers and craftsmen, we 
think it is better to set up a separate 
pay structure based on either local 
or national pay data, depending on 
the level of the jobs.” 

Raising all rates proportionately 
is, of course, a sure way of maintain- 
ing internal consistency, but mi iny 
companies don't consider it because 
they simply can't afford it. Moreover, 
as Professor LeBreton points out, it 
is no easy matter to adjust the level 
downward when market conditions 
improve. This can, however, be a 
useful solution when market rates for 
a large percentage of the jobs appear 
to have reached a permanent higher 
level, when the total workforce is 
relatively small, and when the com- 
pany can afford the increase. 


More Than It’s Worth 
Deliberately to evaluate the job 
higher than its objective value looks 
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at first glance like a subterfuge hard- 
ly worthy of consideration, and one 
that may well, as Professor LeBreton 
Says, “unloose a veritable flood of 
inequity claims.” 

Yet it is possible to argue that this 
approach is really not inconsistent 
with a sound pay system. Many job 
evaluation plans allow extra points 
for unpleasant working conditions— 
which is nothing more than an 
awareness of the fact that such jobs 
are difficult to fill. One company that 
has apparently recognized this is 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chic: gO, 
Ill. Karl Anthony, assistant to the 
director of personnel, recently re- 
ported at an American Management 
Association meeting that the com- 
pany rates jobs not only on nine fac- 
tors of skill, re sponsibility, and effort, 
but also on “scarcity” of qualified 
workers. 

In fact, enlarging the job—which 
on the surface appears more logical 
—mavy turn out to be much more of a 
subte rfuge than deliberately taking 
account “of the scarcity. “Too fre- 
quently,” says Professor LeBreton, 
“the newly assigned duties tend to 
be at the same level as the existing 
duties, and add little or nothing to 
the total value of the job. And since 
it is safe to assume that the job in its 
original form required a full day's 
effort, the true increase in job worth 
is usually less than the rate increase.” 


Capitalizing on Talent 
Taking out the less important du- 
ties—tor example, removing the cleri- 
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cal work from engineering jobs—and 
allowing the employee to use his 
highest “side at all times may be a 
bother approach, he believes. | 
Discontinuing the job and f. irming 
out the work, LeBreton 
finds, is being practiced less fre- 
quently than in the past, and the 
use of outside agency help—a some- 
what similar which 
companies have found very helpful 


Usually. 


agency workers must be re- 


P rote SsSOr 


solution, some 
—can give rise to difficulties. 
he savs. 
stricted to routine jobs, at least with- 
in the first few weeks. Where they 
are brought in for longer periods, 
regular employees may become dis- 
gruntled, they are likelv to 
assume—whether correctly or not— 
that the agency workers are getting 
higher pay. However. com- 
panies have found that many agency 
workers apply for permanent em-_ 
ployment, company 


because 


some 


even at lower 


rates, once the agency contract has 
expired, 
The “othe rT approac hes” reported 


in the survey were variations on the 
eight listed. No pertect-solution to 
the problem, it appears, has been 
devised, but a judicious ,use of one 
or more of the available plans can 
often minimize it. 

In the case of certain office jobs 
some relief is in sight, though not 
exactly at hand. The high birthrate 
1940s means that in a few 
more years enough new high school 
graduates will be entering the labor 
force to help offset the clerical labor 


squeeze. —ALICE SMITH 
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‘‘T happen to enjoy sitting here watching the rest of the world go by! 
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A welder 





‘aused us to ecaueus 


The note from an employee suggestion 
box read “‘How come a company like this 
hasn't got the U.S. Savings Bond Pay- 
roll Savings Plan’’. It was signed by a 


welder in the fabricating department. 


Since we actually do have Payroll Sav- 
Ings this told us two things: (1) Probably 
more employees than we imagined wanted 
the advantage of buying U. S. Bonds 
automatically through Payroll Savings. 
(2) We had grown lax in bringing our 


Plan to their attention. 


But what to do? The solution was 


simplicity itself. 


We called in our State Savings Bonds 
Director. He provided all the promotional 
materials needed to arouse interest in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Then he helped to 
conduct a personal canvass and place an 
application blank in everyone’s hands. 


The results were amazing. Employee 
participation shot up to a percentage that 
we could take pride in. There was no 
“hard selling’, nor was work interrupted. 
Our people wanted the security U.S. 
Savings Bonds offer them. 


Today there are more Pavroll savers 
than ever before in peacetime. Your State® 
Director will be happy to help you install 
a Payroll Savings Plan or build enroll- 
ment in one already existing. Look him 
up in the phone book or write: Savings 
Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTIC DONATION, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 
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To advertisers the power of a magazine is mea- 


sured by the potential of its readers. 


Consider, for example, the readers of Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry. 79% of a circula- 
tion of 120,000 are general managers or higher. 
53,000 are presidents of their companies. No 
other magazine can offer you this powerful audi- 


ence of presidents. 


Powerful 





These are the men who influence the major 
purchases in their companies. They read Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry for its authoritative 
articles on the latest techniques of management 
and for its information on new products and 
services. The pages of this magazine present a 
unique opportunity to advertise your product or 


service... 


. when you want to reach executives who influ- 


ence big buying, 


DUNS REVIEW and MODERN INDUSTRY 


the magazine of Presidents... 


and men who are going to be! 








HAT ARE THE ELEMENTS OF LEADER- 
SHIP, and how are they recognized? Certainly, we 
set no standard of maturity in our politic: : and our 
social conduct when Russia succeeded ji 1 defving 
the law of gravitv with her satellites The panic of 
words in the press, the violence of charges and 
counter-charges in legislative and administrative 
branches of government, the juvenile ineptness of 
finger-pointing among educators and scientists was, 
all in all, a sorry exhibition. 


Why all the excitement? What is the sum total of 
Russia's gain? By any economic gage we are her 
superior in productivity, and short-term potential. 
By any ethical measure, our loval, free-willed citi- 
zenry is superior to their ca ptive popul. ition of un- 
certain fealtv. By any measure of conscience, we 
can let historv offer the evidence of our faith and 
good will toward OUT neighbors. 


However. even if we dont have to defend our 
moral position betore the world. we should show a 
more determined leadership to the nations that en- 


JON freedom and those that hope to regain it. 


The elephantine gentleness of the U. S. is mis- 
understood and ridiculed abroad, and our sense of 
international fairness is taken for a flabby, un- 
focused, dav-bv-day diplomatic method. The time 
has come for clarity of vision. certainty of policy, 
and directness of speech, The time is here for the 
leader to demonstrate leadership and to command 
the respect that responsibility warrants. 

For more than a decade, we have permitted Rus- 
sia to set the pace and establish the political cli- 
mate in world aftairs. We blow hot or cold with 
the moods of the Kremlin. Our eCOnOomys has learned 
to adjust itself to the smiles and frowns of Stalin, 
Malenkov, Khrushchev, and the blustering, fright- 
ened, bullving lackevs of world communism who 
throw the wrenches into the machinery of the U.N. 
We tought the Korean War to Russian rules of the 
game which were made up as the conflict moved 
from crisis to crisis. We followed, rather than led. 
in the Far East and the Middle East, and with each 


problem there came economic adjustments and 
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political embarrassments at United States expense. 


Whether or not the free people of the world re- 
spect our motives, they resent a paternalistic atti- 
tude on our part. It isnt the gifts we bear that 
count with them, but the determined action we 
take in meeting nN challenge. 
the centuries, would like 


and under the threat of the 


lurope, the heir of 
security. and prosperity, 
Bears paw may trade 
some of her liberties to achieve them. And since 
anv war is likely to be global, with citizens rather 
than soldiers as the victims. we face the same risks. 
low are we to meet them—as sheep in a panic, or 
as thinking men and women who accept life as an 


Interesting and reasonable risk and make the most 


- 


of it with courage and understanding: 


If we need leadership abroad, we need it urgently 


t home mn every lor: ic hy ot sOcte ny, and espe Cl. lly 
In) busine ‘SS and industry. If busine SS otte ‘TS Inspire “cl 
leade ship. the infection will spre ad to government. 
not only in the administrative but in the elective 
branches. where judgment is easily swaved bv the 


shifting whims and passions of the voter. 


The perspective of educators must be kept ata 
proper distance trom the excitement of the dav. We 
shall get them, but 
clamor tor scientific 


need more scientists. and 
afford to let the 
tramimneg color the judgment of teachers whose aim 


we cannot 


is the development of the whole man. Nor should we 
permit the specialist to dominate policy at the ex- 
pense of ethics or esthetics. Russia as a nation of 
technicians is a lesser danger to our survival as 
free men than the prospect of a United States in 
the hands of lop-sided specialists and opportunists, 
removed from the disciplines that protect the indi- 
vidual and the institutions created for his benefit. 
The kind of leadership we need in statecraft, edu- 
cation and industry will come from men who shape 
policy out of principle and back up promise with 
prompt performance. Lets set our own pace in 
positive action that will encourage the free world 
to follow. with the confidence that we know what 
we are doing and where we are going, regardless 
of chest-thumping in Moscow. 


The Editors 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 











ANY STEEL 

ANYWHERE 

ANY TIME 
SERVICE 





“The net result of a 4-year association with U. S. Steel Supply has 
meant a proven 50°, increase in our total production,’ says Mr. James 
H. Dray, President of the Dray Manufacturing Company, Inc., Downey, 
California, manufacturer of metal office furniture. — 


By using U. S. Steel Supply's ANY STEEL, ANYWHERE, ANY TIME 
SERVICE, Mr. Dray eliminated the need for a voluminous inventory 
We previously carried a $60,000 in-plant stock of cold-rolled steel 
worth on hand, 


avV-to-aday hasis 


sheets,” he says. ““Today, we have less than $16,000 
he ause Wwe have our steel di live red if necessary, on a 
from U.S. Steel Supply—and the increase in available working capital, 
which had been tied-up in inventory, permitted us to buy additional 
production equipment we could not afford before 


’ 


“Secondly,” savs Mr. Dray, “our reduced inventory al 
extra 10,000 square feet of space available tor increased production 
facilities and machinery.” Steel buvers, like James H. Dray, have 
found that by using ANY STEEL, ANYWHERE, ANY TIME SERVICE it is 


actually less expensive to bus trom L) Ss Steel Supply 


Your steel needs, regardless of vour location, can be and our sales representatives. 
handled immediately and accurately by U.S. Steel Sup If you want one of our representatives te help vou plan 
ply's ANY STEEL, ANYWHERE, ANY TIME SERVICE. You Il for new efhiciency, new economy and new profitability in 
get money-saving, time-saving and problem-solving bene vour future steel buying needs. just write to U. S. Steel 
fits when you deal with U. S. Steel Supply, plus the in Supply at the address listed below. 


valuable experience of our metallurgists, our engineers 


DIVISION 


General ( ffices: 


208 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Mailing Address: 
P.O. Box 1099, Dept. B-2, Chicago 90, Ill. 





Warehouses and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
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In the past, production losses due to br 


Tate: a . < ; aa | re, 
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Not so long ago, machines shut down 
by bearing failure could make up pro 
duction losses. Today volume output 
and integrated production mean that 
production losses are losses in profit. 
[hese are the reasons behind manage- 
ments growing concern with lubrica- 


tion methods in their plants. 


-< 


lake this example from the pape 
industry: they used to figure $500 for 
a bearing, $500 for labor (idle time 
and repair crew) and expected to make 
up losses on the two or three hours 
downtime. Today, high speed machines 
produce twenty-five tons of paper per 
hour worth $130 per ton. You can’ 
ignore $3,000 an hour in production 


LUBRICATION 
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Lubricating: plan cuts downtime 
—can save $10,000 in 3 hours 


he 


. 


losses. In this case, the cost of t 
bearing replacement could run as high 
as SLTO.OOU. 

Lubrication problems differ with spe- 
cific industries, but the basic principles 
are the same. Many companies are 
finding that the services of a plant lubri 
cation engineer pay off. Hus services 
can extend part life, eliminate produc 
tion losses, reduce rejects, simplify 
lubricant inventories and otherwise add 
to income. Some companies delegate 
lubrication responsibility to engineers 
or plant personnel who also perform 
Other duties. 

In both cases, Texaco’s organization 


of Lubrication Engineers is function- 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR 


PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, 


Qutput-25 tons per hour 
worth $130 per ton 
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ing in all 48 States, as consultants in 
outlining a practical approach to these 
problems. A more detailed discussion 
is available in an enlightening booklet: 
“Management Practices [That Control 
Costs Via Organized Lubrication.” 
Write The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., Dept. DIO 





IN COST CONTROL 
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